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DESCRIPTIONS OF SEVERAL NEW BIRDS FROM 

SANTO DOMINGO. 

BY CHARLES B. CORY. 
Fam. SYLVICOLID^. 

Group GEOTHLYPE^. 

Synopsis of Genera, 

a. Bill slightly depressed and distinctly notched ; rictal bristles very 
short, sometimes wantinjj; wings short and rounded, about the length 
of the tail ; first primary shorter than fourth ; tail long, rounded or 
graduated; legs short; tarsus as long as the head; belly yellow; legs 
vellow. Geothlypis, 

b. Bill elongated, somewhat depressed, distinctly notched at tip; rictal 
bristles short; wings rounded and equal in length to the tail; tail long 
and rounded; legs and feet stout; tarsus not as long as the head; belly 
and legs not yellow. Ligea. 

Ligea* palustris gen. et sp. nov. Plate I. 

Adult male: Crown, nape, and upper portion of back slaty-plumbeous; 
rest of back and upper surface of wings and tail yellowish-green; throat, 
breast, and sides grayish-plumbeous, showing a dull orange tinge on the 
sides, darkest on the flanks; middle of the throat with a slight grayish 
tinge, and the middle of the belly distinctly wiiite; outer webs of prima- 
ries, and most of the secondaries yellowish-green, giving to the wing a 
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general greenish appearance; inner webs of primaries dark brown, appar- 
ently slate color in some lights; under surface of tail dull green; 
eyelids white. 




Length, 5.50; wing, 2.50; tail, 2.50; tarsus, .75 ; bill, .50; middle toe, .40. 

Female : General appearance of the male, but differs from it by under- 
parts being tinged with olive, mixing with the gray, and top of the head 
green, showing the slate color faintly. 

Hirundo adateri, sp. nov. 

Adult male : Above bright bluish-green, showing a golden color in some 
lights, becoming decidedly blue on the forehead; upper surface of wings 
and tail showing a tinge of dull blue, brightest on the tail ; underparls 
pure white ; primaries brown ; bill and legs very dark brown. 

Length, 5.25; wing, 5.75 ; tail, 2.00. 

The present species differs decidedly from Hirundo euchrysea 
from Jamaica, that species having the upper parts bright golden- 
green, and hicking the bhie on the forehead entirely. The Santo 
Domingo bird is also larger, and the bill is apparently somewhat 
more slender. 

Dr. Bryant mentions the present bird in his list as *'//. euchry- 
sea (var. dominicensinP) ^*' stating that on account of its smaller 
bill it might be a variety, but he gives no description by which it 
can be indentified. 

I have named this species in compliment to P. L. Sclater, Esq., 
of London, England. 
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The following species were described by me some months since, 
but having lately received other specimens, I redescribe them 
and add descriptions of the female and young. I have also raised 
one of them to the rank of a new genus. 



Fam. TANAGRID^. 
Cal3rptophilu8,* gen. nov. 

The present genus has the general appearance, at first glance, 
of Phoenicophilus^ but is easily separated from it by the follow- 
ing characters : 

a. Tail short, about four-fifths as long as the wing ; middle toe about 
two-thirds of tarsus ; tail square, slightly emarginate. PhasHicofkilus. 

b. Tail long, equal to wing; middle toe about five-sixths of tarsus; 
tail rounded, and strongly graduated ; bill much narrower, and the legs 
and feet larger than in Phcenicophilus. Calyptopkilus. 




Calyptophilus frugivorus. 

Phmnicophilus frugivorus CoRV, Journ. Boston Zodl. Soc, II, No. 4, 
Oct. 1883, p. 45. 

Male: Top of the head brown, shading into ashy on the neck, behind 
the eye ; rest of the upper parts, including back and upper surface of wings 
and tail, brownish-olive; throat white; breast white, becoming ashy upon 
the sides; flanks brownish-olive, the olive mixing with white upon the 
crissum; primaries and secondaries olive-brown, the inner webs edged 
with very pale brown : a patch of bright yellow under the base of the wing, 

* KaXwTOf , ^Mm. 
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extending upon the carpus; eye encircled hy a very narrow line of bright 
yellow, and a spot of yellow in front of the eye at the base of the man- 
dible; upper mandible dark brown; lower mandible yellowish-brown, 
darkest at the base. 

Length, 8.00; wing, 3.50; tail, 3.50; tarsus, i.oo; middle toe, .82; 
bill, .70. 

The female is perhaps somewhat duller, and some specimens 
appear slightly smaller, but otherwise resembles the male. 

Rupomis ridgwayi. 

Rupornis ridgwayi Cory, Journ. Boston Zodl. Soc, II, No. 4, Oct. 
1883, p. 46. 

Female : Top of the head and neck brownish-ash, becoming darker on 
the back; the feitthers of the back and tertiaries edged with rufous; under- 
parts dark rufous, the feathers narrowly banded with white; thighs 
showing the rufous much brighter, the feathers banded with very fine pale 
lines; crissum white, with rufous bands near the tips; under part of breast 
slaty, shading into dull white on the throat; the shafts of the feathers 
on the throat and breast dark brown, showing in hair-like lines; wings 
and tail dark brown, imperfectly banded with whit^, and showing various 
shadings of dull rufous; all the primares imperfectly banded with white, 
gradually becoming fainter on the outer webs, until just perceptible on 
the sixth ; the rest of primaries and secondaries with the outer webs dark 
brown and the inner webs thickly banded with white, showing traces of 
rufous. 

Length, 14.50; wing, 10.00; tail, 6.50; tarsus, 2.75; bill. 1.25. 

Male : Since the above description was written I have received two 
males from the same locality. In general plumage they are similar to 
the female, with the exception that there is much less rufous on the under- 
parts, where this color is replaced by a slaty cast ; the thighs have the 
rufous somewhat brighter, and the bird, as would be expected, is smaller. 

Length, 13.75; wing, 9.00; tail, 6.00; tarsus, 2.75; bill, 1.20. 

Immature male: In general appearance much like Butco penn$yli*anicus] 
underparts dull white, the feathers slightly tinged with rufous, the centre 
of the surface feathers showing a stripe of brown, giving the body a 
striped appearance; thighs rufous, but paler than in the adult: above 
much resembling the adult; the white wing and tail hands replaced by 
rufous bands on the terminal half of the feathers. 

I have named this species in compliment to Robert Ridgwav, 
Esq., of Washington, D. C. 

C£dicnemu8 dominicensis. 

CEdicnemus dominicrnf is Cory, Journ. Zool. Soc, II, No. 4, Oct. 1883, 
p. 46. 

Male : Top of the head, back, wing-coverts, and tail brown ; feathers 
with very pale edgings, giving a mottled appearance to the back; the tail 
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feathers showing a band of dull white, succeeded by a broad black tip; 
breast slaty, becoming dull white on the throat; abdomen white, tinged 
with very pale rufous; a line of black passing from the top of the eye 
along the sides of the head to the neck; under surface of wings white, 
becoming dark brown at the tips ; the shafts of the feathers on the breast 
and throat dark brown, forming numerous hair-like lines on the surface 
of the plumage ; legs and feet greenish>yellow ; upper mandible black ; 
under mandible green at the base, shading into black at the tip ; iris yellow. 

Length, 14.50; wing, 8.50; tail, 3.75; tarsus, 3.75; bill, 1.50. 

The sexes appear to be similar. 



NOTES ON THE SUMMER BIRDS OF BERKSHIRE 

COUNTY, MASSACHUSETTS. 

BY WILLIAM BREWSTER. 

Probably no other area of similar extent in Massachusetts 
has held out as inviting a field to the ornithologist as Berkshire 
County. Owing to its elevated, mountainous character it has 
been long suspected to harbor certain northern birds not known 
to summer elsewhere, at least regularly, within our limits, and 
speculations have been more or less freely indulged in by writers 
as to the species that breed there. But rather curiously no one — 
or at least no competent observer — seems to have cut the Gor- 
dian knot by investigating the region at the proper season, so that 
at this late date we actually have no definite information regard- 
ing it. With the hope of doing something towards filling this 
blank I visited the county last summer (1883) and explored the 
northern portion of it, — rather hurriedly it must be confessed, 
but still with sufficient thoroughness to acquire very much more 
than a superficial knowledge of its summer birds. My stay extended 
from June 21 to June 29, thus embracing a fair share of that brief 
period when the waves of migration are at rest, and birds of 
nearly every kind engaged in reproduction. Hence it is reasona- 
ble to assume that all the species found in numbers were establish- 
ed for the summer and breeding. This consideration is important 
inasmuch as I found but few nests. 
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Willidmstown, The first three days were spent at Williams- 
town whence excursions were made for several miles in evefv 
direction. The surrounding country is hilly and well watered, 
but sparsely timbered, most of the land being under cultivation. 
In its general features it resembles portions of Worcester County, 
but the neighboring mountains are of course very much higher 
than any in Eastern Massachusetts ; indeed, Mt. Graylock, which 
lies onlv four miles to the eastward of the town, is the hijrhest 
point in the State, having an elevation of 3500 feet. 

The woods are composed chiefly of beeches, rock maples, 
chestnuts, paper and yellow birches, white pines and hemlocks ; 
with sycamores, Balm-of-Gilead poplars, red maples, elms, and 
hornbeams i^Carpinus americana) along the streams. There are 
no firs and few spruces except on the mountiins. 

The bird fauna, to my surprise, proved to be not only strictly 
Alleghanian, but actually identical, save in the apparent absence 
of two or three species, with that of many parts of Middlesex 
County, in Eastern Massachusetts. Thus there were Bluebirds, 
House Wrens, Yellow Warblers, Warbling and Yellow-throated 
Vireos, Cedar Birds, Purple Martins, Clifl', Barn, and White- 
bellied Swallows, Purple Finches, Goldfinches, Song Sparrows, 
Baltimore Orioles, Crow Blackbirds. Kingbirds, Wood Pewees, 
Least Flycatchers, and (iolden-winged Woodpeckers about the 
cultivated grounds and orchards ; Chickadees, Black-and-White 
Creepers, Ovenbirds, Redstarts, Wood Pewees, and Red-cved 
Vireos in the woodlands ; Savanna Sparrows, Bobolinks, 
Meadow Larks (not common), and Red-winged Blackbirds on 
the meadows and broad, grassy intervale farms ; Wilson's Thrush- 
es, Catbirds, Maryland Yellow-throats, and Cliestnut-sided 
Warblers in the thickets along water courses ; Grass Finches, 
Field Sparrows, and Indigo Birds on the rocky hillside pastures : 
and Robins, Crows, and Bridge Pewees nearly everywhere. 
Among the species apparently absent but to be expected * in such 
company, maybe mentioned the Wood Thrush. Brown Thrasher, 
Nashville Warbler, White-eyed Vireo, and Swamp Sparrow. 
Several of these, as well as others which might be included in the 
same catejjorv, were obser\ed onlv a few miles distant, but in lo- 

•Several farmers told me that the Quail {Ortyx vir^iniana) formerly t>ccurreci in 
small numbers, but I obtained no positive proof of this. 
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calities of more or less different character from thos^ tibpve in- 
dicated. 

Pownah Vermont. The following notes were made June 23, 
during a drive to Pownal Pond, a small sheet of water about 
twelve miles to the northward of Williamstown in Pownal, the 
border township of Vermont. Although the locality does not 
come strictly within the scope of tlie present paper, it seems to 
me worth brief mention in this connection. 

After passing the State line a marked change was apparent in 
the topography of the country. The surface became more broken 
and the hills higher, many of them in fact being low mountains. 
They were mostly cleared and cultivated, or in pasturage, nearly 
to their summits, which were usually tufted with woods. Alto- 
gether, the land had a more fertile aspect, especially on the 
mountain sides. 

The bird fauna did not differ strikingly from that of Williams- 
town, and showed no traces of any decided Canadian infusion. 
The species observed which had not been previously noted at 
Williamstown were the Hermit Thrush, abundant and in full 
song in an extensive larch swamp ; the Nashville Warbler, one 
specimen ; the Swamp Sparrow, one: Henslow's Sparrow, a pair 
feeding young in a meadow bordering a brook ; the Yellow- 
winged Sparrow, a single male, singing on a fence stake by the* 
roadside ; the Olive-sided Flycatcher, a pair at work on a nearly 
finished nest built close to the stem of a young larch in the swamp 
just mentioned ; and the (jreat-crested Flycatcher, of which at 
least half-a-dozen were seen and heard. The Nashville Warbler 
and the Yellow- winged Sparrow were not met with at all in Berk- 
shire Comity, but the Swamp Sparrow was afterwards foimd 
sparingly along the coiu'se of a brook near the base of Mt. Gray- 
lock, the Hermit Thrush and Olive-sided Flycatcher proved to 
be abundant on the sides of that mountain, and several Henslow's 
Sparrows were observed in a meadoW' near the town of Adams. 

The Hopper, On the afternoon of June 24, I left Williams- 
town and took up my quarters at a farm bouse at the head of a 
picturesque valley locally known, from its peculiar shape, as the 
"•Hopper.** This valley is a cul de sac, opening to the west- 
ward and walled in on the other three sides by Mt. Graylock and 
its neighboring summits. Prospect and Bald Mountains. Although 
lying at inconsiderable elevation above Williamstown, and shut 
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in by towering mountains, the main valley differed little in gen- 
eral appearance from the low countiy- to the westward. Its fertile 
acres were similarly devoted to corn fields, mowing lands, or- 
chards, and pastures, which offered nothing more interesting than 
Robins, Yellow Warblers, Field Sparrows, Grass Finches, Song 
Sparrows, Bobolinks, Orioles, Kingbirds, etc. Even the moun- 
tain sides, as far up as I explored them (to an elevation of about 
two or three hundred feet above the vallcv)* seemed to harbor in 
their hard-wood forests, onlv such familiar woodland birds as 
the Ovenbird, Red-eyed Vireo, Scarlet Tanager, Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak, and Wood Pewec. This was disappointing, and I be- 
gan to fear that I should find nothing of importance short of the 
summits of the mountains, when bv chance I wandered into a 
ravine that extended back for a mile or more between two outlv- 
ing spurs of Graylock. 

Like most mountain glens this had a sparkling brook that 
brawled noisily over pebbly shallows, plunged impetuously down 
ragged ledges, swept silently between vertical rocky walls fringed 
with drooping ferns, and anon settled for a brief rest in pools 
where trout lurked in the shadows and water spiders dimpled the 
otherwise unruffled surface. The mountain sides rose steeplv on 
either hand, in places narrowing the bed of the ravine to a width 
of only a few rods, in others retreating far enough to leave level 
stretches several hundred yards in extent. The ground every- 
where was densely, often heavily, timbered with beeches, red and 
rock maples, paper and yellow birches, basswoods, etc., with a 
sprinkling of black spruces and an undergrowth, especially about 
the openings, of mountain maple (Acer spicatum)^ striped maples 
{A. pennsylvanicum)^ and hobble-bushes ( Viburnum lantan- 
oides) ; while a few scant beds of ground hemlock ( Taxus baccata 
canadensis) clung to the steeper slopes. Long af\er the morning 
sun had flooded the vallev outside, this solitarv glen lav in chill 
shadow, and even at noontide it was invariably damp and cool, 
especially under the trees. These conditions, aside from those of 
elevation, flora, etc., doubtless attracted certain birds and repelled 
others ; at all events the place held a rather curious mixture of 
bird-life. 

The number of species was apparently small, for in the course 
of four visits I detected only eighteen; viz., the Robin, 
Wood Thrush, Wilson's Thrush, Black-capped Chickadee, Chest- 
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nut-sided Warbler, Black-throated Green Warbler, Mourning 
Warbler, Canada Flycatcher, Ovenbird, Redstart, Red-eyed 
V'ireo. Scarlet Tana<j^er, Black w^nowbird, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 
Pileated. Hairy, and Downy Woodpeckers, and the Rutted Grouse. 
Of tliese the Wood Thrush, Wilson's Thrush, Ovenbird, and 
Red-eyed Vireo were abundant ; the Robin, Chickadee. Black- 
throated (jreen Warbler, Canada Flycatcher, Scarlet Tanager, 
Grosbeak, and Ci rouse, common ; the remainder more or less rare. 

I saw only one specimen each of the Mourning W^arbler and 
Snowbird. The former, a beautiful male, was shot near the 
hrook about a quarter of a mile above the entrance to the ravine. 
It was singing among some bushes on the edge of an opening 
grown up to wild raspberry vines — 'just such a place in fact as the 
bird commonly chooses for a breeding ground in Northern New 
England, and I have little doubt that its mate was sitting on her 
eggs somewhere near, although I tramped the brush through and 
through without flushing her. 

The Snowbird was also in this opening. Unlike the Warbler, 
he was silent and apparently ill at ease. Probably he had wan- 
dered down from the heights above for a brief visit only, perhaps 
to hear the Wood Thrush sing, more likely for a bath in the 
brook ; at all events, he was gone wlien I retmned an hour 
later. 

Pileated Woodpeckers were seen and heard at various places 
in the ravine, but thev are such rovers, and withal so noisv and 
conspicuous, that I may have met tlie same birds several times. 
On one occasion, while watching a Canada porcupine basking 
in the sun on the branch of a mountain maple, everv now and 
then nibbling at its tender shoots in the leisurely way peculiar to 
his phlegmatic race. I h^ard the Flicker-like call of one of these 
Woodpeckers on the mountain-side above. Hastilv concealing my- 
self I imitated his tapping by striking the palms of my hollowed 
hands together, and almost inunediatelv two of the superb birds 
appeared and alighted against the trunk of a beech directly over- 
head. As they chased one another upwards their scarlet crests 
flashed like (ire among the leaves. Reaching a decayed branch 
they attackecV it from opposite sides fairly bombarding me with 
pieces of bark and chunks of rotten wood. When at length thev 
discovered me, the\ were ofVinan instant, each swinging down 
in a long gracefid cur\e as he disappeared among the trees. 
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What with porcupines, Logcocks, Mourning Warblers, moose- 
wood ( Viburnum lantanoides) , and every now and then a moun- 
tain butterfly alighting for a moment in the path before me and 
slowly opening and closing its velvety wings, I found it difl^cult 
to believe that I was really in my native State, and not in some 
retired forest of northern Maine or New Hampshire. 

The Hermit Thrush might perhaps be mentioned in this con- 
nection, for I occasionally caught the tones of his bell-like voice 
stealing down from some elevated point on the mountain side. But 
he did not properly belong among the dwellers of the glen, any more 
than did a Golden Eagle, which I saw one day circling high 
above it. These Eagles, by the way, are apparently far from rare 
here, for the museum at William's College* contains no less than 
four specimens which have been taken near Williamstown, and 
the farmers in the *' Hopper" assured me that the bird breeds 
every season on Graylock. 

Mt, Graylock. While in the ''Hopper'* I often looked longing- 
ly up at the dark spruce forest on the brow of Graylock. feeling 
sure that it must shelter many of the birds of which I was in 
search ; but the western approaches to the summit of that moun- 
tain are so steep and diflicult that I decided to finish the low coun- 
try first and make the ascent from Adams, on the eastern side. 
The day chosen for this undertaking (June 28) proved excep- 
tionally favorable ; there had been rain over night, and through the 
forenoon g^eat ragged clouds — the afterbirth of the storm — trailed 
their cooling shadows across the landscape, while occasional 
showers, followed by intervals of sunshine, completed the condi- 
tions for one of those rare days when birds sinjj almost uninter- 
ruptedly from daylight until dark. It was so still, too, that their 
songs could be heard at unusual distances. 

I started early, on horseback, taking an assistant to look after 
the animals, as well as to assist at removing obstructions in the 
old and now nearly obliterated bridle path. For the first mile or 
two the way led through a succession of steep pastures more or 
less grown up to shrubby spruces, with occasional thickets of 
young beeches and, along the streams, some larger beeches, sugar 
maples, and birches {Betula lutea et papyracea). The charac- 

• There are also two Williamstown Ravens in this collection, one taken in 1877. the 
other without a date ; and a Bohemian Waxwing marked simply "Male, Williamstown, 
Mass." 
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teristic birds in this lower zone or belt were Robins, Hermit 
Thrushes, Black-and- Yellow Warblers, and Blue Jays, among 
the spruces; Wood Thrushes (not observed beyond the end of 
the first mile from the base), Wilson's Thrushes, Red-eyed Vireos, 
and Maryland Yellow-throats, with an occasional Redstart and 
Canada Flycatcher, alongr the streams ; and Grass Finches and 
Snowbirds over the more open ground. In one place near the 
edge of a field of oats, I also found a single pair of Savanna Spar- 
rows. 

A little more than half-way up, these pastures ended and the 
path, after winding through a belt of heavy timber, tenanted only 
bv Red-eved Vireos and Black-tiiroated Green Warblers, ascended 
i> steep ridge and entered a level stretch sparsely covered with old, 
moss-grown birches. Here we found a few Snowbirds and a 
White-throated Sparrow, which proved to be the lower outpost, 
as it were, of the Canadian region which I was seeking. 

Climbing another ridge that for the last mile or two had shut 
out all view of the summit, we paused on the threshold of a tract 
difiering widely in character from anything that we had hitherto 
passed. It was a narrow plateau, extending in a semicircle 
around the eastern side of the mountain, between the ridge just 
mentioned and the final peak or sunmiit, and for the most part 
comparatively level, altiiough more or less broken by knolls and 
shallow ravines. This area, as well as the sides of the peak itself 
for some distance above the base, had been cleared of the original 
timber, but the ground was fast becoming covered with a vigo- 
rous second growth of maples (Acer spicatum) and bircii^s 
(Betula lutea et papyracea)^ whicli in places had attained an 
average height of at least fifteen feet, while in others they failed 
to conceal the unsightly piles of cord-wood that marked the scene 
of the wood-choppers* labors during the preceding winter. At 
intervals a few scattered spruces of fair size and many tottering 
birch stubs had been left standing, and the thickets were 
cumbered with decaying logs and lieaps of severed tree 
tops. 

Before we had time to note these details, in fact at the very 
moment of drawing rein on the outskirts of this tract, I became 
aware that the goal of my hopes was readied. A shower had 
just passed and for a brief space, as the sun, peeping through a 
rent in the clouds, threw an intense light on the sea of wet. 
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glistening foliage, the air fairly rang with bird nuisic. Sitting 
motionless in the saddle, straining mv ears to catch the more dis- 
tant sounds, as well as to disentangle the nearer ones, I quickly 
identified the measured chant of the Olive-hacked Thrush, the 
liquid tinkling melody of tlie Winter Wren, tlie sweet, gushing 
trill of the Mourning Warbler, the wlieezy song of the Black- 
throated Blue Warbler, the ringing whistle of the White- 
throated Sparrow, the low plaintive note of tlie Vel low-bellied 
Flycatcher, and the penetrating call of the Olive-sided Flycatcher, 
— at least three additions to the summer fauna of Massachusetts 
within less than as many minutes I 

After the volume of sound had ebbed to its normal level we 
pursued our way, pausing often to listen, or dismounting to look 
for nests, or follow up some shy bird. The latter exertion, how- 
ever, was scarcely needed, for most of the rarer species were 
present in such numbers that they were contiiuially in sight or 
hearing. The Mourning Warblers and Winter Wrens were 
especially a])undant, more so in fact than I have ever seen them 
elsewhere, and do/ens of specimens might have been procured 
without leaving t!ie path. The Olive-backed rinushes. Black- 
throated Blue Warblers, and White-throated S])arrows were also 
common, but 1 found, or at least positively identified, only one 
pair of Yellow-bellied Flycatchers. To this list I shortiv added 
the Yellow-bellied Woodpecker, several pairs of which were 
seen, one feeding young in a nest in one of the larger birch 
stubs: the Hairy Woodpecker, which proved lobe rather com- 
mon ; and the Pileated Woodpecker, whose ])reseiice was at- 
tested bv its unmistakable **pL*ck-holes." Mlthou;j;Ii none of the 
birds were actually obsorved.* 

The species just mentioned were of course not the onlv ones 
found here, although many of them were among tiic m<»st abundant 

• I also find the Black-Kickf'ii Thrfo-tot'tl W<»<)<lp«'(kiT inclinlcd in \\\\ noli-s on the 
following fvidonce, which, while ctTtiiiniy not str(»nj; cnouj^h tt) warrant a positive 
record, is worth mentioning; : \Vc went skirting a swampy tract of spnut's .spar»'d. lor 
some unaccountablf reason, by th<* iiimbcrmt-n. when 1 hrar<l a \V(i«Mlp<-iker "drum- 
ming" on a resonant limb. The nrxt moment it callr<l once or t\\ic<\ but I could n«»t 
get a sight at it. although I dismounted and M-arched the swamp in ♦•vfrv direction. 
That it was a I'icoiJn I have not the slightest doubt, but I am by no mean*^ certain as 
to whether it was anttius or ttmtnranNS.ihi' notes of the two sp«-cifN being \rr\ 
similar. The chances of course favor the larger and commoner (as w«Ml as perhaps 
morr southern) species, to which, intleed. I relerreil it with«>ut much hesitation at the 
time. 
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and conspicuous. But there was in addition a sprinkling of such 
ubiquitous birds as the Robin, Bluebird, Maryland Yellow- 
throat, Scarlet Tanager, and Catbird. I also came upon a pair 
of Towhee Buntings which, rather curiously, were the only indi- 
viduals met with in Berkshire County. They were feeding 
young already on wing in a thicket where their nearest neighbors 
were Winter Wrens and Mourning Warblers. 

At the point where the bridle path left this opening it plunged 
directly into a forest made up of spruces {Abies nigra) and bal- 
sams {A, balsamifera)^ with a mixture of yellow birches and a 
scant undergrowth of mountain ash, mountain maple, and hobble- 
bush. These woods continued without a break to the summit, a 
distance of nearly a mile as the path ran. They were very beau- 
tiful — the trees of fairly large size and evident antiquity, although 
more or less dwarfed and spreading. The ground beneath was 
firm, moderately open, and so free from rocks or holes that we 
often left the trail and rode at will between the trees. I had expect- 
ed to find many birds here, but they proved far from numerous. 
I detected only two species not seen elsewhere, viz., the Red- 
bellied Nuthatch and Blackburnian Warbler. The former was not 
uncommon, but I saw only one Blackburnian — a beautiful male in 
full song among the branches of a spruce which overhung the 
path. I also discovered a neatly finished but empty nest of the 
Olive-backed Thrush. It was built in the top of a fallen fir, and 
so nicely concealed that I should have passed without noticing it 
had not the bird fluttered ofl', as I brushed the end of the branch- 
es. These Thrushes were more numerous here than in the open- 
ing below, and their music was often the only sound that broke 
the silence. I scrutinized them closely, hoping to find a stray 
bicknelli among them, but all that I saw or heard were unmis- 
takably common Olive-backs. 

The summit of Graylock was cleared years ago to aflbrd a bet- 
ter view, but the surrounding woods have thrown out an advance 
guard of saplings which are fast recovering the lost ground. There 
is still a small open space, however, covered with wild grasses, 
among which I noticed buttercups but no sub- Alpine flowers. 
About this opening I found — in addition to the generally-distrib- 
uted Olive-backs, Canada Flvcatchcrs, and Snowbirds — a few 
Black-throated Green Warblers, a single Ovenbird (Siurus 
auricapillus) ^ a Purple Finch, and a little party of Chimney 
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Swifts, which were careering about close over the bushes and turf, 
evidently reaping a rich harvest of insects. The most abundant 
species was the Snowbird, more numerous here than elsewhere 
on Graylock. This bird seems to have a particular fondness for 
bare mountain tops of whatever altitude. 

We left the summit at about two o'clock and spent a long after- 
noon in the descent, repeating many of the episodes of the morning, 
finding nothing not already mentioned, and reaching the base 
barely in time to hear the Bobolinks bid good night to the sun. 
Looking back at the rosy haze fast deepening into purple shadows 
under the brow of the mountain, it was hard to realize that the 
day's experience h:id not been a delightful dream. 

Recapitulation, Judging from what I saw of it, the low 
country (i.e.. the valleys along the streams and the hills of moder- 
ate elevation) of northern Berkshire County has a nearly pure 
Alleghanian Fauna. Indeed I failed to find there a single bird 
which does not breed regularly within ten miles of Cambridge, 
although a few species common and universally distributed in the 
eastern portion of the State were apparently absent. Conspicu- 
ous among these were Harporhynchus rufus^ Detidrceca pinuss 
and Pipilo erythrophthalmus. Minor difierences. due possiblv 
to local causes, were the scarcity of Hcltninthophila rujicapillas 
Geothlypis trichas^ and Melospiza palustris^ and the restric- 
tion of Turdus mustelirtuSs Pyranga rubra ^ and Goniaphea 
ludoviciana to the mountain sides or their intersecting water 
courses. But except for these slight difierences the birds met 
with during a morning walk along the roads and through the 
woods and meadows about Williamstown or Adams* were 
identical with those which occur almost everywhere in Middlesex 
Count V. 

At the base of the mountains or rather a little way up on their 
sides, and in such elevated glens as that at the iiead of the *'Hop- 
|>er." one would indeed find a few Canadian forms, such as 
Dendrceca maculosa, Geothlypis Philadelphia, and yunco 
hiemalis; but it was only a sprinkling, for the border line, at 

• Mr. Allen tells me that he has seen Snowbirds in July on the outskirts of North 
Adams, but it must be remembered that they can descend from the neighlx)ring moun- 
tains in a few minutes and doubtless they, with most of the other mountain l)irds. <lo 
actually visit the low coimtry as soon as their young are able to fly, and long beforr 
the arrival of the northern migrants. 
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least on Gra\iock, was drawn sharply at an elevation of probably 
not less than 2500 feet. The only true Canadian birds which 1 
found in any numbers below this line were Dendroeca maculosa^ 
Geot hiy pis phildelaphia^ 2ir\f\ yunco hiemalis. Al)ove it Turdus 
s-wainsonis Aftorthura hiefnalis. Deftdrceca ccerulescens^ Geoth- 
lypis Philadelphia^ and Zonotrichia albicollis were abundant 
and unmistakably breeding, while Sitta canadensis and Sphyra- 
picus varius were moderately common, and Dendrceca black- 
burnce and Empidonax Jiaviventris at least sparingly repre- 
sented. 

In addition to these there were also the northern but not 
strictly Canadian forms Alyiodioctes canadensis and Contopus 
borealis ; the former ranging from the base to the summit, the 
latter confined to the area above the line just indicated. Rather 
curiously, Turdus pallasi and Dendrceca maculosa were not 
found above this line although both extended well up to it. 

Among the s{>ecies just mentioned four, viz.. Turdus swain- 
soni^ Dendrceca maculosa, Geothlypis Philadelphia^ and 
Empidonax Jiaviventris^ have not. to my knowledge, been 
previously found summering in Massachusetts, and Anorthura 
hiemalis has been detected only once (Lynn; see Bull. N. O. 
C, Vol. VIII. pp. 119, 120). Of the others, Turdus pal- 
lasi, Alyiodioctes canadensis, yunco hiemalis, and Contopus 
borealis have been long kiiovvn to breed sparingly or k)cally ; 
Dendrceca ccerulescens has been found nestingr in Connecticut 
(Ibid.. Vol. I, pp. 1 1-13). as well as occasionally observed during 
summer in the western part of Massachusetts ; Zonotrichia albi- 
collis has been found breeding (a single instance) at Framingham 
(Ibid.. Vol. V^. p. 52), and Sitta canadensis, Dendroeca black- 
burnce, and Sphyrapicus i>arius have been recorded on more or 
less good authority as occurring in summer in various parts of 
the State. 

To return to the general subject. The nearly unmixed Alle- 
ghanian character of the region at large is so strongly marked that 
(iraylock may be fitly characterized, in faunal language, as a 
Canadian island rising from an Alleghanian sea. Like the Cat- 
skills and some other outlving districts of the Canadian svstem, it 
is probably cut oft' from the mainland of such non-migratory 
Canadian forms .as Parus hudsonius, Perisoreus canadensis, 
and Canace canadensis^ but, on the other hand, it seems to 
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attract a large proportion of the migratory Canadian species. 
Some of the neighboring mountains, to continue the simile, 
doubtless also form Canadian islands, and there are probably 
many reefs — mountains of low elevation — where the area above 
high-water mark is sufficient to support only a few northern 
forms. It may be fairly questioned, however, if elevation here, 
as well as in other mountainous regions, is the sole factor gov- 
erning the distribution of birds. That it is the chief one cannot 
be disputed, but certain birds are apparently influenced very 
strongly in their choice of breeding grounds by the presence 
or absence of certain trees or shrubs in which they are accus- 
tomed to build their nests. The flora of any given area is of 
course largely determined by altitude, but it may be materially 
aflfected, and even radically changed, by man's interference. For 
instance, in the region under discussion, spruces and firs are said 
never to reappear after the first cutting, the second-growth being 
invariably of hard woods ; and, if tradition can be believed, several 
of the mountains near Gray lock, which are now covered with 
beech, maple, birch, etc.. originally had extensive tracts of "black 
growth," i.e., spruce and fir. Surely such changes must mate- 
rially aftect bird-life. 

Gravlock is in a state of transition. It still has largre areas of 
spruces, but they are rapidly disappearing, and the character of 
the mountain is likely to undergo a great change within the next 
twenty-five years. It will be interesting to watch if the birds 
change also. 

Of the fauna of the neighboring mountains I cannot speak posi- 
tively, not having explored them to their summits ; but I shall 
be surprised if they prove to harbor anything like the number of 
northern species which occur on Gravlock. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE FIRST PLUMAGE OF 

CLARKE'S CROW. 

BY CHARLES K. BATCHELDER. 

In Colorado last spring, at a station known as McGee's, on the 
Denver and South Park R.R., in Chaflee Countv, I had the jjood 
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fortune to obtain a specimen of Clarke's Crow in first plumage. 
As no account of the bird in this early stage has, I believe, ever 
appeared, the following description may be of interest. 

Picicorvus columbianus, y» v. , yfrs/ plumage (?, No. 1340, Coll. C. F. 
B., McGee's, Chaflfee Co., Colorado, Mav 11, 1883). Above dull brownish 
gray, much darker than in the adult, darkest on rump and scapulars; up- 
per tail coverts nearly black, but with a brownish tinge instead of the 
metallic blue-black of the adult. 

Forehead and sides of head brownish ash, lighter than back, but the 
pearly tint of the adult is everywhere replaced by brownish. Nasal 
feathers dark brown. A dusky loral spot. The white supercilliary stripe 
and eye-ring, and other white about the face present in the adult, are 
wanting. The chin, however, is ashy white, with a few darker feathers 
scattered through it. 

Beneath the general coloring is brownish ash, darkest on the breast. 
Most of the feathers of the throat, breast, and belly are tipped with ashy 
white, which gives an indistinctly barred effect to the plumage. Some of 
the feathers of the sides and rump are also tipped with white. 

Wing similar to the adult. The white of the secondaries, however, ex- 
tends along the margin of the outer web farther toward the base. There 
is also a small ashy spot at the apex of the seventh primary, and traces of 
the same on the eighth, ninth, and tenth primaries. The secondary 
coverts are obscurely tipped with white; and the under wing-coverts have 
conspicuous white tips. Tail similar to that of the adult; but the black 
lines on the shafts of the rectrices extend nearer to the tip (three-fifths of 
its length in the fourth rectrix) ; the black on the inner webs of the outer 
four rectrices ♦ extends along the shaft farther from the base; and on the 
fifth the white covers the end of the inner web for a fifth of the way to the 
base, runs up the middle of the web at least as much more, and extends 
along the edge of the web two-thirds of the way to the base. Under tail- 
coverts white, as in the adult. 

The bill was dark gray ; and the feet were gray. 

I give the following measurements (in centimetres), and add for com- 
parison the average of those of six adults. All the measurements are from 
dried skins. 

9 , juv.. No. 1340 (first plumage) : Wing, 17.80; tail, 10.40; culmen, 2.95 ; 
commissure. 3.40; depth at nostrils, i.oo; width at nostrils, 1.05; tarsus, 
.3'3o; middle toe, 2.40; middle claw. i.io. 

Average of six adults : Wing, 19.28; tail, 11.73; culmen, 4.1 1; commis- 
sure, 4.53; depth at nostrils, 1.25; width at nostril, 1.16; tarsus, 3.54; 
middle toe, 2.63; middle claw, 1.28. 

• In the published descriptions of this species I can find no reference to this black 
marking, which seems to have been overlooked, authors stating that the outer four pairs 
of rectrices are "white." 
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NOTES ON THE BREEDING HABITS OF THE AMER- 
ICAN EARED GREBE {DTTES NIGRICOLLIS 
CALIFORNICUS) . 

BY N. S. (iOSS. 

Junk 4, 1877, I had the pleasure of finding about one hundred 
pairs of these birds nesting in a little cove of Conio Lake — a 
small alkali lake without outlet, in the Territory of Wyoming, on 
the line of the Union Pacific Railway ; altitude 6680 feet. The 
nests were in a narrow strip of rushes, growing in water eighteen 
inches deep, and about one hundred and thirty feet from the 
shore ; between the rushes and the shore was a heavy growth of 
coarse, marsh grass, the whole covering not over from one to one 
and one-half acres in area. The bank being a little higher than 
the ground back of it, the approach could be made unobserved, 
and my appearance, so unexpected and near, gave the birds no 
time to cover their eggs, as is their wont, giving nic a ^w^i. oppor- 
tunity, on wading out, to see the eggs in their nests. I collected 
the eggs from two nests, ^\g in each ; and counted from where I 
stood over twenty nests, with from one to five eggs each. Qiiite 
a number of others were completed, but without eggs, and still 
others were building. The floating nests were made of old broken 
rushes, weeds, and debris from the bottom, and were partially 
filled in and around the standing, growing rushes. There were 
no feathers or other kind of lining. They were from five to ten 
inches in diameter ; the outer edge or rim was from two to three 
inches above the water. The eggs in several touched the water, 
and were more or less stained in their wet beds. The color of the 
eggs when fresh was white, with a slight bluish shade. The 
average measurements of the ten eggs was 1.81 by 1.20 inches. 
I watched the birds closely during the three days I remained there. 
Those out upon the lake were noisy and active, keeping near the 
centre and closely together. It was their courtship and mating 
ground, but the birds in going to and from their nesting places 
were silent and watchful. In leaving tlieir nests they would dive 
and come up quite a (hstance away and swim rapidly for the flock 
in the lake. I noticed at all times, not far Irom the breeding 
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grounds, from five to eight birds, evidently sentinels, sitting upon 
the water with their heads high, ever upon the lookout and ready 
to give the alarm, but slow to leave their station, — in fact never 
leaving the little bay, but taking good care to keep out of reach. 
As soon as I passed by, the- birds, frightened from their nests, 
would cautiously but quickly return and join the sentinels, from 
which point they would dive and come up within the rushes. In 
no instance did I see them swim to or from their nests ; they may, 
however, do so when not disturbed. 

As papers of this character are written solely to present the 
observations and views of difierent writers in order that in the 
end the history of the subject may be known and correctly given, 
I will say that Mr. H. W. Henshaw, in a paper of like character 
(Am. Nat., V, 1874, p. 243), states that he found the birds nesting 
in similar lakes in Southern Colorado, but I think he is son^ewhat 
in error in the conclusions reached, as given in the following 
statement: *'The eggs were wholly concealed from view by a 
pile of weeds and other vegetable material laid across. That 
thev were thus carefullv covered merelv for concealment I can- 
not think, since in the isolated position in which these nests are 
usually found, the bird has no enemy against which such precau- 
tions would avail. On first approaching the locality the Grebes 
were all congregated at the further end of the pond, and shortly 
betook themselves through an opening to the neighboring slough ; 
nor, so far as I could ascertain, did tiiey again approach the nests 
during my stay of three days. Is it not then possible that they 
are more or less dependent for the hatching of their eggs upon 
the artificial heat induced by the decaying vegetable substances 
of which the nests are wholly composed ?" 

Surely the birds have enemies in the vicinity, especially in the 
Hawks and Gulls that would quickly notice the eggs if uncover- 
ed. In the grass, not fifty feet from the nests I have described, a 
Marsh Hawk ( Circus /ludsonius) was found sitting upon five 
eggs. I also noticed several Hawks in the vicinity, and several 
Ring-billed Gulls {Larus dela-warensia) were skimming over 
and about the lake. Further, 1 do not think it -^possible" to create 
artificial heat from the slow decay of the vegetable matter com- 
posing the nests, resting as they do in and upon the ice-cold water, 
the eggs often touching the same. Before wading out to the netts 
I removed my boots and socks, and during the short time I was 
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in the water my feet and limbs were painfully cold. Colorado lies 
farther south, and the elevation is not so great, but the waters are 
made largely from the melting snows, and must be cold so early 
in the season. I am inclined to think rather that at the time the 
birds were first discovered the males, and hen birds not mated or 
laying, were near their nesting grounds, and that those on their 
nests, after covering their eggs, dove oft", came up in the Hock 
and swam away with it, returning one b}*^ one when the cause for 
alarm was removed. By swimming under water, with only the 
bill out at times to breathe (a well known habit of the birds) , they 
could easily reach their nests unnoticed. Or it may be, as Mr. 
Henshaw only found three eggs in a nest — four to five being a full 
set — that none of the birds were sitting. In this case there would 
be no necessity for a hurried return, as absence during the dav 
would'do no harm. 



BIRDS OF THE LOWER . URUGUAY. 

BY WALTER B. BARROWS. 
{Continued from Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, Vol. VIII, p. 212.) 

94. Drymornis bridges! Eyton, Carpintero (Carpen- 
ter, Woodpecker, — from its similarity in some respects to 
these birds). — Resident and abundant at Concepcion, where it 
undoubtedly breeds, though I was not fortiniate enough to find 
the nest. 

The birds are somewhat gregarious, being oftenest seen in 
small parties of six to ten. They sometimes cling against the 
bark of a tree in the manner of Woodpeckers, but also spend 
much of their time on the ground. Though extremely similar 
in general structure to the following species, I think they use 
the curved bill (3 or 4 inches in length) much oftener for pro- 
bing in the ground than for searching the bark of trees, as many 
of those shot had the base of the bill and the frontal feathers 
plastered with mud. In the stomach of tiie first one killed I 
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found the silken sac, three-fourths of an inch in diameter, of the 
eggs of a large spider, which makes holes ten or twelve inches 
deep in the hard soil everywhere. In January and February the 
birds were moulting. 

95. Lepidocolaptes atripes Burnt, — A common resident, 
and doubtless breeds in all the larger tracts of forest. Although 
nearly ten inches in length, it has the general form and habits of 
a Certhia^ hitching restlessly up old tree trunks, and having 
finished one, beginning at the foot of anotlier, probing everywhere 
for insects, but never alighting on the ground. Of its nesting 
habits I know nothingr, but was told bv natives that both this 
and the preceding species nested in holes in trees. 

96. Thamnophilus caerulescens VieilL — Much less com- 
mon tlian the following species yet quite frequently seen, espec- 
ially in winter. I do not think the birds are really any more 
abundant in cold weather, but as many of the shrubs are then leaf- 
less, the thickets are more easily examined and so the birds are more 
often seen. Both species prefer the densest clumps and most tan- 
gled masses of swampy shrubs and vines, where each bird shot was 
paid for with many a scratch and tear, and (^ften only recovered 
after a free use of the bush-knife. 

A nest taken November 24 was almost precisely like that of 
our Red-eyed Vireo ( V. oitvacctis)^ being pensile in the fork off 
a horizontal spray, only four feet from the ground. It contained 
three fresh eggs, white, with spots and dashes of light brown. 
This has been considered one of the rare species of the province, 
and I found no specimen of it in the museum at Buenos Aires. 

97. Thamnophilus argentinus Cab. — Abundant, summer 
and winter, and in the same localities as the preceding. The 
nests are very similar, but that of the present species is rather 
larger, as are also the eggs, which in other respects are quite 
similar. The first nest was found February 8, 1880, that is in 
autumn, and when only one or two other birds were nesting at 
all. I think this is unusual, however, since no more nests were 
found until the following spring, when, during November, they 
were not uncommon. On November 16, I saw young following 
the parent, and within half an hour found a nest with three fresh 
eggs, the usual number. 

98. Heliomaster furcifer {S/taw). Picafloh mayok 
(Larger Hummixghird). — Early in September, at Concep- 
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cion, when the orange trees are just whitening with blossoms, 
these magnificent Hummingbirds arrive from the north, and may 
occasionally be seen alx)ut the orange trees in any garden, as 
well as about blossoming trees elsewhere. The males seemed 
for some reason to be much less abundant than the females, 
hardly more than a dozen being seen in an entire season. They 
probably nest in November and December, and leave for the north 
aeain in Februarv or March. A nearlv finished nest found Novem- 
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ber 17, was very similar to that of our own Ruby-throat {Tro- 
chilus colubris) but larger, and was built in the compound fork 
of a large limb at a height of over 25 feet from the ground. 
It was deserted soon after, perhaps as a result of my exami- 
nation. Ten davs later another nest was found saddled on the 
topmost horizontal limb of a dead and moss-grown stub, onlv 
about seven feet from the ground, and exposed to the full force 
of the sun. This nest contained two eggs nearly ready to hatch. 
Both nests were beautifullv covered with lichens, and the last 
was lined with the finest of vegetable down. The female made 
several angry rushes at me before the nest was touched, but as 
soon as she saw that it was discovered became so shv that it 
was diflScult to secure her. The male was not seen at all. 1 
once saw a bird of this species attack and put to rout a wild 
• Dove which passed near it while feeding, and though the Dove 
made every efibrt to escape, the Hummer not only kept up with 
it easily but darted above and below it as well, and finally l>oth 
went out of sight in the distance together. 

99. Hylocharis sapphirina (Gm,). — A single specimen of 
this pretty little Hummer was brought me October i;^, 1880. 
having just been caught in a garden at Concepcion. I did not 
meet with a second specimen, but from its similarity to the 
young of the following species it may often iiavc passed unno- 
ticed. At this time I had no fine shot, and was compelled to 
depend on a blowgun for the taking of Hummingbirds. 

100. Chlorostilbon splendidus ( VicUl.), Picaklok (lit- 
erally Flowkr-pkckkr). — Very abundant at Concepcion in 
summer, arriving from the north early in September and depart- 
ing again in April. Though found everywhere among flowers, 
they are particularly partial to open ground, flowery fields, 
gardens, etc., and in October it was not uncommon to have six 
or eight in sight at once. 
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On October 26, 1879. while watching a number of them as 
they passed from flower to flower in a field fairly purple with 
blossoms, I was startled by the peculiar hiss of a falling bird, and 
a Sparrow Hawk (^Falco sparverius) , swept the grass a few yards 
in front of me, having either struck at one of the Hummers or, 
more probably, at a mouse among the grass. From the velocity 
of his plunge he shot upward to a height of 20 or 30 feet, empty 
handed, but soon had his hands full, as three male Hummers 
devoted themselves to him most unreservedly, and continued 
their attentions — as was evident from the Hawk's motions — 
long after their own tiny forms were lost to my sight. 

Most of the birds have nests bv the middle of November, but, 
from their being placed very near the ground, many are doubtless 
destroyed by various enemies, so tliat nests with eggs are not 
uncommon late in December. 

I feel quite sure, however, that but one brood is reared each 
season. Nearly every garden has its nest, and often more than 
one, almost invariably built at the tip of one of the lowest, 
drooping twigs of an orange tree, rarely more than three or four 
feet from the ground. When built away from human habitations 
I found at least three-fourths of the nests under a kind of bushv 
tree known as the Coronilla, I sav under this tree because the 
lower branches usually start out from the main stem a foot or two 
above the ground, while their tips sweep the earth, thus leaving 
a dome-shaped open space beneath, where there is always a shad- 
owv half-light, and where on some slender, dependent twig the 
nest is commonly placed. Among u score of nests found in such 
situations only two or three were more than two feet from the 
ground, and many were within twelve or fifteen inches of it. 
The nests are exceedingly various in composition but always con- 
sist largely of soft cotton}* substances, with a lining of fine vege- 
tiible down, or fur from various small mammals. The outside is 
made to **harmoni/.e with its environment," sometimes by leaving 
it unornaniented. but oftener by the addition of moss, leaves, cob- 
webs, papery bark, etc., all attached very loosely and giving a 
most picturesque eftect. 

The eggs in most cases were two in number, rarely of the same 
size, and not always deposited on successive days. A set before 
me measure .51 in. by .33 in., and .48 in. by .32 in. I usually found 
the female on the nest, or close by, and do not remember ever to 
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have seen a male betray an interest in any particular nest. On 
removing the eggs (or even one of them) a nest was promptly 
deserted, but in several cases where the twig was cut off with th^ 
nest a new one was soon built on the same tree. 

loi. Podager nacunda {Vieill.), Dormilon (Sleepy- 
head). — An abundant summer resident, arriving and departing 
at about the same time as the preceding. 

It is strictly crepuscular or nocturnal, never voluntarily taking 
wing by daylight. In November it lays a pair of spotted eggs in 
a hollow scooped in the soil of the open plain. These in shape 
and markings resemble eggs of the Nighthawk ( Chordiles vtr- 
ginianus) somewhat, but are of course much larger and have a 
distinct reddish tinge. We found the birds not uncommon near 
Bahia Blanca, February 17, 1S81, but elsewhere on the Pampas 
we did not obser\'e them. 

102. Chordiles virg^nianus Sw, — A single specimen was 
taken at Concepcion January 28, 1880, and eleven months later 
(Dec. 20, 1880) another was taken on almost the same spot as 
the first. The first one when started from the ground in a recent 
clearing tried to alight on the tip of a broken sapling nearby and 
was siiot in the act. 

103. Antrostomus parvulus ( Gould). — Not uncommon in 
summer and doubtless breeds. At dusk I frequently saw it about 
the margins of low woods and thickets where it made only short 
flights, soon settling on the ground. 

104. Hydropsalis furcifera ( Vieill, ), Tijerita-Dormilon 
(ScissoR-T AILED Sleepv-head) . — Rather common summer re- 
sident, arriving in August and leaving in May. While hunting 
capybaras and armadillos by moonlight I frequently had good 
opportunities for watching its movements. Its flight is nearly as 
irregular and as noiseless as that of a butterfly, while its beautiful 
tail is opened and shut in the same manner as with the Scissor- 
t'.iiled Flycatcher. Alighting frequently on the ground or on 
stones or roots, it kcw'ps up a continual but very soft clucking, 
which is the only note uttered. It was most often seen in open 
grassy or sandy spots in the woods, especially ah)ng the margins 
of the streams. By day it sits close on the ground, and if dis- 
turbed only flies a few yards, though it evidently sees well. Of 
its nesting habits and eggs 1 am ignorant. 

105. ? Hemiprocne zonaris (.sy/<7it'). Swift. — October 5, 
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1879, a pair of Swifts was seen at Concepcion having the general 
appearance and motions of Chcetura pelagica. No specimen 
\yas secured, and no others were afterward seen. 

106. Campephilus boiaei ( WagL), — A part of the last week 
in April, 1880, was spent in a considerable tract of forest border- 
ing a stream known as the ''Arroyo Gualeguaychd" at a point 
about twenty miles west of Concepcion. The wood borders the 
stream to a depth of a mile or more on each side and stretches up 
and down stream indefinitely. It had suflTered comparatively 
little from the axe of the charcoal burner, and many birds, not else- 
where seen, were met with here. Among these was the present 
beautiful Woodpecker, of which, however, only a single pair 
was obsen'ed, and the male alone taken. It is said to occur 
sparingly in all the large forejts. 

107. Picus mixtus Bodd, — Resident ; not common ; seen 
only about a dozen times, usually in low and swampy growths, 
where its tapping was the only sound heard from it. It was 
alwavs solitarv. 

108. Picus cactorum Lafr, et d'Orb. Carpinterito 
(Little Carpenter). — Resident. More commonly met with 
than the preceding, but abundant only on the Gualeguaychd at 
the place mentioned above. 

109. Chrysoptilus cristatus ( VieilL), — Resident. Abun- 
dant in woods everywhere, and conspicious for its activity, bright 
colors and large size. It is strictly arboreal, but hops about among 
twigs and small branches more freely than most Woodpeckers of 
my acquaintance. September 29, two pairs of these birds were 
seen near holes in inaccessible dead stubs overhanging a stream. 
The specific name implies a crest, which the bird has not. 

no. Lrcuconerpes candidus ( (9//^) . Carpintero blanco 
(White Carpenter). — Sparingly resident and doubtless breeds. 
Its snow-white body, black wings, and noisy habits, prevent its 
being often overlooked, but it is nevertheless seldom seen about 
Concepcion, and then only in the heavy timber. 

III. Colaptes agricola Malh. Carpintero (Carpenter). 
— Abundant and breeding at all points visited. At Concepcion, 
where it is resident, it is by far the commonest Woodpecker. 
The ordinary note very much resembles the reiterated alarm note 
of the Greater Yellow-legs ( Totanus melanoleucus) , but so loud 
as to be almost painful when close at hand, and easily heard a 
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mile or more away. They spend much time on the ground, and I 
often found the bills of those shot quite muddy. They are very 
tough and hard to kill, and a wounded one shows about as many 
sharp points as a Hawk. A nest found near Concepcion, Novem- 
ber 6, 1880, was in the hollow trunk of a tree, the entrance being 
through an enlarged crack at a height of some three feet from the 
ground. The ?i\^ white eggs were laid on the rubbish at the 
bottom of the cavity — perhaps a foot above the ground. In the 
treeless region about the Sierra de la Ventana we saw this bird 
about holes in the banks of the streams, where it doubtless had 
nests. 

112. Ceryle torquata {Linn.). Martin Pescadob (King- 
fisher). — Only observed half a dozen times, always in summer. 
A winged one which fell in the water and was carelessly picked 
up as the boat passed, closed his powerful bill on my fingers and 
allowed his lower jaw to be broken before he released his hold. 

113. Ceryle amazona {Lath.). — Not uncommon along 
the main river throughout the year, and sometimes ascends the 
smaller streams a short distance. Much more easily approached 
than the last species, it is not so familiar as the following, with 
which it fraternizes commonly — the two being often seen fishing 
side by side. 

114. Ceryle americana {Gm,), — Resident through the 
year at Concepcion, but especially abundant in winter when it 
haunts the main river, the island shores, and all the streams, big 
and little. It is not in the least shy, and one once perched in 
some willows directly over my boat and not ten feet away, while 
he swallowed a tiny fish he had just captured ; after which he 
twittered such a hearty little song that I really ^felt as if his proper 
place must be among the Oscines in spite of all anatomical 
defects. On the Pampas we found this a rather common bird 
on the small streams, and its presence on some streams whose 
waters are entirely absorbed by the desert before thev can reach 
either sea or lake, first called my attention to the presence, even in 
these streams, of numl>ers of a small fish which is found in manv 
of the pfM)ls as well all over the Pampas. Although both this 
and the preceding species must nest about Concepcion 1 did not 
succeed in learning anything of the nest or eggs. 

115. Guira piririgua ( 1 7W//.). Pilincho or Pkdincho 
(meaning not known). — An abundant resident at Concepcion, 
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Buenos Aires, and somewhat further south. Its proper home 
is much further northward but in the last few^ decades, according 
to Hudson, it has gradually descended along the great river val- 
leys and spread over the adjacent plains wherever there are trees. 
At Concepcion these long-tiiiled and long-legged Cuckoos are 
usually seen in flocks, which rise with harsh screams when dis- 
turbed, and flap slowly oft' with frequent intervals of sailing. 

On the ground they run with much ease and it is a very pretty 
sight to see a flock of them glide down a few at a time from a 
hedge to the ground, each one closing his wings as he nears it 
and, without checking himself at all in the air, gliding forward on 
his feet so smoothly and swiftly that it is almost impossible to tell 
when he ceased flying and began running. At such a time 
many of them carry the long tail almost vertically, over the back. 
They are said to nest in communities, but they certainly some- 
times nest singly, though the natives assured me that even then 
two or more females dropped their eggs in the same nest. 

The eggs themselves are very peculiar. The ground color is a 
clear bluish-green, over which is a net-work of dots, lines and 
blotches in pure white, the material of which is chalky and not 
diflicult to wash oft' when the eggs are fresh. Sometimes the 
ground-color is almost obscured by these white markings, but 
when — as is often the case — the blue and white are in about equal 
proportions the eggs are among the prettiest I have ever seen. 

December 6, 1879, I took a perfect ^^;g from a female which I 
shot, but I saw no other eggs until the following year when, during 
December, about a dozen specimens were brought to me — all taken 
from *' large nests made of sticks up in trees." 

116. Diplopterus galeritus Burm, Crispin (imitation of 
note?). — Not noticed at all the first season, but not rare late in 
December, 1880. Several were taken in open, bushy places and 
many others were heard. It is a plain but attractive Cuckoo, with 
a few-feathered crest and long, soft, flowing upper tail-coverts. 

The note is very clear and penetrating, sounding much like the 
word cris'pin^ slowly uttered arfd with the accent on the last syl- 
lable. The birds are very shy and I followed one for nearly an 
hour before I siiw it at all. and nearly twice as long before any 
chance for a shot was oftered. There is some peculiarity in the 
note which frequently makes it impossible to tell whether the bird 
is in front of or behind you — even when the note itself is dis- 
tinctly heard. I know nothing of nest or eggs. 
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117. Coccyzus pumilus Strickl, — This small Cuckoo with 
red eyelids was twice taken at Concepcion, once on December 1 1, 
and again December 30. 

118. Coccyzus melanocoryphus VteilL Cuclillo (Cuck- 
oo). — Abundant from early in November until late in February, 
after which it was not obser\'ed. The first nest was found Feb- 
ruary 16, 1880, and contained three eggs. This must have been a 
second nest, as others were found the next season during Novem- 
ber. In nest, eggs, and general habits this bird seemed to me 
precisely like Coccyzus americanus. 

119. Coccyzus cinereus VieilL — A single specimen of this 
species was taken January 22, 1880. It was not again noticed. 

120. Conurus patagonus {VteilL), Loro (Parrot). — 
Only met with near Bahia Blanca, February 14, 1881, and again 
at Carhu6 the first week in April. We found it in noisy flocks of 
twenty or thirty individuals feeding mostly on the ground. 

121. Bolborhynchus monachus {Bodd,), Lorito (Paro- 
quet). — An abundant and familiar bird in the neighborhood of 
Concepcion through the entire year. It is commonly seen in 
fiocks of twenty and upwards, visiting grain fields, gardens, etc., 
and sometimes, if I was correctly informed, it has appeared in 
fiocks of tens of thousands, completely stripping the grain fields. 
They nest in communities, many pairs uniting in the building 
of a large common nest or mass of nests. I only saw these nests 
on two occasions and had no opportunity of examining their 
structure. They were placed on high trees, and appeared from 
below to be simply irregular masses, six or eight feet in diameter, 
formed of small sticks and twigs. Where the nests are abun- 
dant the natives destroy the young by hundreds, and the ''squabs" 
when nearly grown are said to be very fine eating. The young 
are easily tamed and may be taught to articulate a few simple 
words. 

Several other birds of this family undoubtedly occur in small 
numbers, and with more or less regularity at Concepcion. I 
heard much about certain ''Loros barranqueios" (Bank Parrots), 
which were said to be common in some localities near the town a 
few years before, but had been made to desert their breeding 
places by the continued rol)bing of their nests, the young, it is 
said, making very good talkers. 

Noveml)er 6, 18S0, I found a nest of three or four very young 
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Parrots or Paroquets in a sort of pocket in a sand bank some ten 
iniles soiitli of the town. Although I waited patiently for some 
time in hopes of securing the parents, I saw nothing of them, and 
on returning a few days later the nest was empty. 

The last week in May, 1880, about a hundred Paroquets flew 
over the town one morning, and although I noticed nothing unu- 
sual in their appearance I was told during the day, by two difter- 
ent persons, that these belonged to still another species, well 
known, but of late years not so common as foimerlv. 

122. Aluco flammeus (/.//?//.). Lechuzon (Big Owl). — 
Resident ; abundant ; breeds in lofts of old buildings, etc. A pair 
had a nest in the belfry of the '"Cathedral," and another pair in 
an old tower formerly used as a mill. Their harsh screeches rang 
through the deserted corridors of the college every night, that 
being one of their favorite hunting grounds for bats. 

123. Asio accipitrinus (Pa//.). Leciiizon (apparently not 
distinguished from the preceding by the natives). — Not uncom- 
mon in winter, sitting among the long grass during most of the 
day but beginning to hunt at sunset, or sometimes earlier. I start- 
ed four or five in a field back of a farm house. May 21. 1880, and 
on June 18, saw half a dozen or more just before simset, sweeping 
about like Harriers over the fields near town. I saw none after 
August 1 8. 

124. Bubo virginianus {Gm.). Buno (Owl) and Xakoo- 
Koo TOO (the Indian name, referring, of course, to the hoot of the 
Owl). — Said to be not uncommon in the deeper swamps along the 
river as well as in the drier forests further back. 

I met with it only once, — at the camp on the Arroyo de 
Gualeguaychi'i. Here a pair or two were within hearing every 
night and I dropped one just at dusk, but it unfortunately fell on 
the other side of the stream in a jungle which I was not prepared 
to search by moonlight. Mounted specimens in the museum at 
Buenos Aires, labelled Bubo crassirostris were undoubtedly the 
same thing. 

125. Scops brasilianus ( Gm.). Cabuke. (Name unexplain- 
ed ; it is al.so applied to a much smaller Owl. probably G/auci- 
dium. which I did not see.) — \ connnon resident along all the 
wooded water-courses, and of conrse breeds, but I did not find 
the nest. It has a soft, tremulous cry not unlike that of as/o^ and, 
as in that species, there are two varieties of color, red and gray. 
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126. Speotyto cunicularia {Mol.). Lechuza (Owl). — 
Extremely abundant at Concepcion, living with the viscachas 
{^Lagostomus trichodactylus) ^ though usually, I think, not in 
the same holes, but in deserted burrows. At night they were 
quite common in the town, and 1 have often seen them perched 
along the roof-tops and parapets in the gray of early morning. 
The fixed stare with which they follow a person's motions, in 
broad day, is illustrated by the following concise directions com- 
monly given to young foreigners who come out to make money at 
farming. *'\Valk slowly around the bird until you see his head 
twist off; then pick him up." 

127. Circus cinereus Vieill. Gavilan (Hawk). — Only 
met with on the Pampas, and especially in the neighborhood of 
the Sierras and the streams to which they give rise. It was not 
uncommon near Bahia Blanca in February, and was easily dis- 
tinguished from the following species, both by its lighter color and 
smaller size. In habits, also, there was quite a difference, the 
present species being rarely seen at any considerable distance 
from water, and sitting for hours on the sandy or muddy bank of 
a stream whence it would rise only when closely approached. 
We saw it frequently at the Ventana, on the Piqu^ and at Car- 
hu^. 

128. Circus maculosus Vieill. Gavilan (Hawk). — We 
met with this Hawk quite frequently on the Pampas throughout 
the whole of January, February, and March. It does not ap- 
pear at Concepcion in any numbers until cool weather begins in 
March. 

During April and May it was very abundant tliere, scores of 
them being frequently seen during a day's shooting. It was very 
familiar, and frequently Hew around me within a few yards as if 
out of simple curiosity. In habits it did not seem to difier ver\' 
much from our own Marsh Harrier {Circus cyancNs \ViY. kud- 
sopiius). Of its breeding habits, however, I learned nothing. 

129. Asturina pucherani Scl. ct Salv. Alcon (Falcon). 
— Rather common in winter ; almost always found close to the 
shore of some stream. During April, May and June, it was a 
rare thing to spend an hour in a boat anywhere and not see (me 
or two of these Hawks. It feeds largely, if not exclusively, on 
tish, nearly every specimen opened having their remains (and 
nothing else) in its stomach. 

( To be continued.) 
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BIRD NOTES FROM LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

BY WILLIAM DUTCHER. 

I. Passerculus princeps. Maynard, Ipswich Sparrow. 
—While collecting, January i, 1883, on Jones Beach* ; I was for- 
tunate enough to secure four specimens of this Sparrow. The 
first one seen was shot while running through the short beach- 
grass, between two sand-dunes. The others were flushed in 
Mmilar localities and shot while flying. Another was seen but 
escaped. Fcbruar}' 14, 1883, the gunner who usually accompa- 
nies me on my collecting trips, shot on the same beach two more 
specimens, which he sent me. He wrote that he saw one other, 
which he could not secure. February 22, 1883, I again visited 
this l)each and saw two more specimens, both ofwtiich I secured. 
The following measurements were carefully taken while the birds 
were in the flesh : 



Sex. 


Extent. 


Length. 


Wing. 


s 


6.12 


10.00 


3.00 


• 


6.25 


10.00 


3.06 


? 


6.25 


950 


2.88 


s 


6.2^ 


9-75 


3.00 


s 


6.50 


10.25 


3.06 


s 


6.00 


950 


2.88 


• 


6.00 


9-75 


3.00 


s 


6.CX) 


950 


2.88 



Average 6.17 9.78 2.97 

2. Pocecetes gramineus (Gm.) Baird, Grass Finch. — 
One was taken February 22, 1883, on Jones Beach. It was not 
in company with the Ipswich Sparrows, taken the same day and 
in the same locality. Noted as being an early date. 

3. Melospiza lincolni i^Aud,) Baird. Lincoln's Finch. 
— Three individuals of this species were killed by striking Fire 
Island Light the night of May 9, 1882, and were sent me. The 
testes of two dissected were well developed. I have never taken 



•Jones Beach *is part of the Great South Beach of Ia)ng Island, distant about 28 
miles east from New York City. 
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this species on Long Island while collectin«^. It was not included 
by Mr. Giraud in his list published in 1844,* ^^"^ ^^'^^ ^^V ^^^- 
G. N. Lawrence in his catalogue published in 1866. f 

4. Herodias alba egretta i^GmeL) Ridgiv, American 
Egret. — August 3. 1882, Nelson Verity, a gunner, shot on the 
marshes at South Oyster Bay, and sent me, a male of this species. 
He tells me that thev usually arrive about Aujjust i, and remain 
until the latter part of September. In the course of the season he 
sees, perhaps, 25. During the sunmier of 1882 a few were shot, 
a lad killing two in one day. Verity also tells me that they are 
invariably found in company with the Great Blue Heron, Ardea 
herodias. 

5. Garzetta candidissima {GmeL) Bp. Snowy Heron. 
— July II, 1881, while on the marshes at South Oyster Hay, I 
saw seven individuals of this species, but they were so wild I 
could not get a shot at them. On the following day I saw but 
one. July 17, Nelson Verity, a gunner, killed three, one of which, 
a female, he sent to me. Verity afterwards informed me that his 
father, who is also a gunner, killed seven on the same marshes in 
one day, later in the summer of 1882. About July i, 1883, 
Veritv saw a Hock of five near Fire Island, and on the id of July 
he shot one on the South Oyster Bay marshes. 

6. Macrorhamphus griseus scolopaceus (-S'^v) Coucs. 
Rkd-bklijei) Snipe. — A female of this species was shot Sep- 
tember 19, 1882, by a sportsman stopping at ''Lane's" on Shinne- 
cock Bay, who kindly presented it to me. September 26, 1883, 
I secured another in the same locality. The gunners about 
Shinnecock liav claim that thev can distin<ruish the note of this 
bird from that of its congener. Mticrorhafnphus ^riscNs. The 
measurements of these two specimens are as follows : 



Len/rth. 


Extent. 


WhiiT. 


• 

(ittf>f 


11.S7 


I9.<x) 


6.(X) 


-J- 75 


I I.(X) 


18. <;() 


5-75 


J. 50 



7. Pelidna subarquata {(i///d.) Cuv. CruLEw Sand- 
IMPEK. — A specimen of this species was shot by Charles A. Lane 
at Shiimecock Bay and sent to me. He wrote, '•The Snipe 



• The Birds of I^)nij Island. liv l. R (iiniiul. jr. 1844. 

t ('iU;il()gur of Birds obsrrvcil on New York, Long and Statcn Islands, ant! the adja- 
cent parts of New Jersey. By Geo. N. I>a wrencc. 1866. 
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I send you was shot May 24, 18S3 ; it was alone. Neither my 
father or either of my brothers ever saw one before." I mav add, 
that Capt. Lane, the father, has been a professional gunner, on the 
south side of Long Island, for over forty years. His tliree sons 
are also professional gunners. 

8. Phalaropus fulicarius {Linn.) Bp, Red Phalarope. 
— May 19, 18S3, I received from Geo. A. Lane, of vShinnecock 
Bay, a Red Phalarope that had evidently been shot some three or 
four da vs. He wrote me, ^*The bird was alone. I never saw 
but one before." 

9. Lobipeshyperboreus (/^///«.) O/z'. Xortherx Phala- 
rope. — May 24, 1883, Geo. A. Lane, sent me some specimens 
of this Phalarope. He wrote, **Thcre have been more Phalaropes 
this spring than I ever saw before. My brothers killed nearly 50 
and sent them to market with other Snipe." Subsequently, while 
at South Oyster Bay, I questioned some of the gunners regarding 
the flight of Northern Phalaropes this spring, and ascertained 
that on the 23d and 24th of May there was a large flight of them. 
Three gunners said they shot about 20, and then desisted because 
they did not want any more. They remarked ''that they were 
verv gentle, almost always alighting among tlie decoys, swimming 
lightly and gracefully about." The very unusual number of these 
birds found on Long Island this spring may possibly be accounted 
for as follows : During the northward migration they were 
driven out of their usual course by head winds. The facts are 
these : On the iSth of May it commenced to l^low from the north- 
east and contituied blowing from that quarter to south-east steadily 
until the 21st, when it culminated in an easterly storm which 
lasted about twenty-four hours. On the 23d and 24th, the Phala- 
ropes were seen, but disappeared as suddenly as tliey came. 
They arc more commonly seen in the fall, but then only occa- 
sional! v. 

10. Steganopus ^vilsoni {Sab.) Coucs. Wilson's Phala- 
rope. — Mr. Ciiarles E. Perkins, of Hartford, Conn., wrote me: 
"While at Shinnecock Bay, L. L, August 20, 1883. I shot a 
bird which none of the gunners recognized, and I ordered it 
sent to you. I should like to know what it is." It proved to 
be a Wilson's Phalarope. Subsequently one of the gunners 
informed me that a similar bird was shot a few davs later bv 
another sportsman, but he could not secure it for me. 
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11. Chen hyperboreus {PalL) Bote. Snow Goose. — 
Octobers, 1881, a young bird was shot at Shinnecock Bay by 
C. A. Lane, which he sent me. In answer to a letter requesting 
information about the circumstance, Capt. Lane wrote: "The 
bird was alone. I have never shot any, and have seen only one 
prior to the one sent you, nor have either of my sons shot or 
seen any before." Nelson Verity, gunner, of South Oyster Bay 
considers them very rare, but remembers having seen a few. 
Carman Cornelius, gunner, of the same place, does not recollect 
having seen one on Long Island for twenty years. He is famil- 
iar with this Goose, having seen them in numbers in North 
Carolina, where he has been employed for many winters by one 
of the clubs. 

12. Sterna anglica Montag. Gull-billed Tern. — I be- 
came the fortunate possessor of a male and female of this species 
July 4, 1882. While on an extensive mud flat, on the inside of 
the beach, at South Oyster Bay, Nelson Verity called my atten- 
tion to the cry of a pair of Terns that were flying past. He 
winged one so that it fell some distance ofl'. Its mate would not 
desert it, so was easily secured. On examining them Verity 
said they were the first he had ever seen. Giraud says,* '*In 
this vicinity it is rare ; during my excursions I have never met 
with it." 

13. Sterna caspia PalL Caspian Tern. — During a col- 
lecting trip to Shinnecock Bay, in September, 1882, I saw six 
individuals of this species, three of which 1 secured. None of 
the professional gunners about the bay knew what they were, and 
but few of them had ever seen anv before. Thev are birds 
that would be likely to attract attention, from their large size, 
large, bright coral-red bills, and peculiar cry. The first speci- 
men procured, September 7, was one of a pair, an adult male 
and a young bird, the former of which came near enough for me 
to break a wing and tiuis secure it. The next pair were seen and 
taken on the 13th. They, too, were an adult and young. Before 
they were seen, the harsh rolling cry of the adult was heard, 
and also the sharp whistle of the young bird. The old bird 
came near enough to shoot, and my guinier, Geo. A. Lane, 
called back the young bird by imitating the whistle of the 
Esquimaux Curlew {iVamcnius />orea//s) which was a perfect 

• Thr liirds of \jon^ Isl.ind, pp. 353. 354, 
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reproduction of his own cry. The third pair I saw on a sand-bar 
at Shinnecock Inlet. They were in company with some Ameri- 
can Herring Gulls. They also were adult and young. 

14. AUe nigricans Z/>/>&. Sea Dove; Dovekie. — Decem- 
ber 7, 1882, Mr. C. A. Blydenburgh, first assistant keeper of 
Fire Island Light, sent me a female of this species, which he 
found dead on the beach. Ten days later he sent me another, and 
wrote as follows: "I found one Sea Dove which I will send you 
with this. The men at the Life Saving Station had three Sea 
Doves before I got one. One of the men from the next station 
east told me they found one this winter. That makes six picked 
up along here." In answer to an inquiry, Mr. L. S. Foster, of 
New York City, wrote me as follows : ''My Long Island 
information concerning 752, Aile nigricans^ is as follows: 
The specimen in my cabinet 'was caught on my patrol, in my 
midnight watch, the night of the 23d of December, 1881. June 
Bishop, Life Saving Station, oti' Centre Moriches, L. L' One 
was found dead in the meshes of a net near the same locality, 
November, 1882. One was brought on the cars of the Long 
Island railroad at Bayport by a gunner, November, 1882, 'having 
been shot in a pool.' " 



DENDROCOPOS PUR US, A NEW SPECIES OF 
WOODPECKER FROM KAMTSCHATKA. 

BY LEONHARD STEJNEGER. 

De/idrocopos punis, n. sp. 

DiAGN : Similis B. majori (L.) a quo differt : pectore et abdomine supe- 
riore purissime albo, rectricibus lateralibus albis fere immaciilatis et pogo- 
nio externo remigum primariiiin longissimarum apice albonotato. 

Hab: Kamtschatka; accid. Insula Beringii. 

This species is closely^elated to/?, major (L.) but differs in having 
the breast and upper abdomen very pure white, the white of the 
lateral rectrices without or almost without dark markings, and possessing 
a white spot on the outer web of the longest primaries near the tip. 

The types of this form, two males and one female (U. S. Nat. Mus. No. 
92701. 92702 and 92703), were collected by me on Bering Island, off the 
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coast of Kamtschatka, where this bird is rather common and whence it 
accidentally visits the said island. It is the Picus major of Kittlitz 
(Denkwiird. Rcise, I, p. 321). 

The greater purity of the white of the lower surface and the greater 
extent of the same color on the lateral tail-feathers distinguishes this 
species easily from its allies. In the description of T. ct'ssa Pallas ex- 
pressly says that the lateral rectrices are white *'nigro transversim varie- 
gatae" and "pectore sordescente." Specimens of D. major from Central 
Europe, the only ones at present accessible to me, have the lateral tail 
feathers strongly barred, and lack the white spot near the tips of the 
outer web of the longest primaries. These markings are, however, also 
found in Dryocopos japonicus (Seeb.), but the Japanese bird has a very 
dark lower surface, and transverse markings in all the lateral tail- 
feathers; besides, the Kamtschatkan form has a stouter and longer bill. 

Dryocopos purus is especially conspicuous for the uniform white color 
on the lateral tail-feathers. In two of the specimens are seen some traces 
of transverse bars on one or both of the two external feathers, but no 
traces of similar bars or spot are found on the two following pairs. 

There is a possibility that the different forms of D. major may be found 
to intcrgrate so as to become only races. If that can be proi^ed, the 
names would stand as Dryocopos major ^ D. major cissa (Pall.), D. major 
japonicus (Seeb.) and D. major purus. But until this question is satis- 
factorily settled the above binomial appellation will stand. 

U. S. National Museum, 
Washington, D. C 



THE COUES LEXICON OF NORTH AMERICAN 

BIRDS. 

BY Al'GUSXrS C. MERRIAM. 

The ''Coucs Clicck List and Lexicon of N. A. Birtls" (1S82) 
deserves in one of its features some further consideration than 
appears yet to have heen given it. This feature is its philologi- 
cal treatment of the nomenclature of ornitholojjv. Dr. Cones has 
here entered upon a field which has lonj demanded attention. 
Scientific nomenclature is hecoming so vast and so important, and 
the haphazard way in which much of it has heen coined and 
applied is so provoking, that it imperatively commands from its 
votaries intelligent and scientific review. Living vernaculars 
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usually grow with numerous inconsistencies and incongruities, 
which must be accepted as they stand by the student of language ; 
but in a vocabulary which is constructed bv scientific men for 
scientific uses, there ought to be scientific precision and analogi- 
cal correctness, at least in the formation of the words. Since it 
is agreed that the Greek and Latin languages shall be the mine 
from which this nomenclature is Jto be drawn, the several struc- 
tures should be built strictly upon the analogies of those lan- 
guages. In order to secure this end, the framcrs of words must 
be possessed of a competent knowledge of those languages, to 
give them secure and accurate results. Not only is this true of 
word-framers, but in a less though essential degree of word -users, 
— in short, of all the vot;iries of modern science, of which orni- 
thologists have' become an important part. If all ornithologists 
cannot become proficient Greek and Latin scholars, they can and 
ought to acquire such an acquaintance with their terms that they 
may be able to handle them with ease and assured exactitude ; for 
there is scarcely an ornithologist who has not already been con- 
fronted by the problem of making known his discoveries in print, 
or hopes to do so at no distant day. That is the moment beyond 
all others when his desire mounts to a positive passion to know 
how to express his thoughts in a manner worthy of himself, of his 
discoverv, and of the beautiful science which he loves. Ilence, if 
he has never made the matter a study before, he will wish to do so 
then, and desire just such a production as Dr. Coues has set out to 
place at his disposal. He will wish to know not only what the 
terms are, but why they are so and so, or else he possesses no true 
scientific spirit, none of that divine seeking which longs to be 
right and know why it is right — that divine seeking which ab- 
sorbs and masters every true devotee of nature and its countless 
marvels. How necessary is it then tliat he should be rightly 
taught, that the information laid before him should be as accurate, 
and conceived in as scientific a spirit, as the knowledge of the 
day will permit. 

When we turn to the philological portion of Dr. Coues's work 
and examine it with these principles in view, we find it open to 
criticism in numerous particulars. The plan is excellent, and the 
great majority of the derivations are correct ; but the treatment 
of some of tlie most essential points which should form the initial 
training of the word-constructor and word-expounder is erroneous 
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and misleading. To show this with as much clearness and detail 
as a limited space will permit is 'the purpose of this article. 

Since a very large part of the ornithological vocabulary is com- 
posed of compound words, it is indispensably necessary that the 
student and teacher should have a clear idea of the processes 
which the genius of each of the two languages employed in weld- 
ing words together. Of this the work before us often betrays 
but vague and indefinite notions. For instance, in No. 56 we 
read, ''Auriparus. Lat. aureus^ golden, from aurum^ gold; 
and par us ^ a titmouse. ... A more strict method of com- 
pounding aure-us with parus would give aurciparus ; but 
it may be taken direct from aurtim^ making auriparus ad- 
missible ; as we should say 'gold-tit,* like 'bush-tit,' 'coal-tit.' " 
But it is a mistake at the outset to say that 'auriparus is 
derived from aureus; it has nothing to do with this adjective, 
but is made direct from the noun aurum. Some one hereafter, 
relying on Dr. Coues's statement, might propose to write aurei- 
parus^ thinking that to be the only strictly correct form. In like 
manner, in No. 84, we have a similar treatment of the correspond- 
ing Greek for gold: — *'Chrysolaema. Gr. xpww.j golden, from 
XP«wo«, gold." Again, this would make chryseolaema^ not chryso^ 
laema^ which is made from XP^^^ immediately. The error here 
seems to arise from the supposition that the first element of the 
compound ought to be an attributive form — adjective or genitive — 
in order to obtain the adjective meaning. But when a noun 
precedes a noun in composition it regularly assumes the sense of 
an attributive by the law of composition, as Dr. Coues himself 
shows in his "bush-tit," -etc. An adjective or genitive form is 
therefore superfluous, a principle which will also apply to the 
correction of Sayornis (377) to Say torn is. The word is not im- 
proved by the change. 

On the other hand, we have a general principle for the orthog- 
raphv of a certain class of words evolved somewhat in this way 
(42,311): — In Latin words, the terminal vowel of the first 
component before a consonant should be /, unless the second com- 
ponent is a participial form ; then it should be <?, because it is the 
ablative, and we are to sav aJhocaudatus. aibo/arvatus^ atrocris" 
tatns^ fitscocandata. rufovirgata\ huX. Jfaviviriiiis^ etc. 

A question of this kind can be properly settled only by examin- 
ing the usage of the Latin language in this particular. Taking 
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Harpers' 'Latin Dictionary' (1879) as fair authority for the form 
of all words of the classic period, and in some cases embracing 
authors as late as 600 and 700 a. d., we find the following com- 
pounds in which the o is used : — Unomammia^ merobibus 
and sociofraudus in Plautus, viociirus in Varro, primopilus (for 
the usual primipilus)^ sacrosanctus in Cicero, Ahenobarbus 
in Livy, ForojuUensis in Tacitus, I^orocornellcrisis and printo- 
genitus ( ?) in Pliny, rumpotinus and ruvtpotinetum in Colu- 
mella. These belong to good wTiters ; the remainder occur from 
150 A. D. to 650. They are, albogalerus^ hamotrahoncs^ pri- 
mogenitalis^ albogilvus^ tunicopalliuni^ primocreatuSs liviocinc' 
tus^ Alurocincta ( ?) , mulomediclna^ mulofnedicus^ viuJoci sarins^ 
obliquoloquus^ tertiocerius^ quartocerius^ Vergil i: cento ^ homo- 
cidalis^ oleomella^ ceroferarius^ martiobarbulus. The most 
thorough examination would not increase this list materially, 
among genuine Latin words, and the smallness of the number as 
compared with the thousands of words which employ / instead of 
o, shows how foreign to the real genius of the language the o is. 
In hybrid compounds there is a tendency to the use of £?, whether 
the first or second component is Greek, and of course in genuine 
Greek words o is the prevailing letter, so that, if not a survival, it 
may be through the influence of Greek literature that the o crept 
into this ver}' small corner of the Latin field. At all events, an 
examination of the words given above shows that the idea of an 
ablative is quite inadmissible in the large majority of them, and 
consequently that the Romans had no consciousness of it in the 
others ; besides, if they had, they would have written aiirojiiius^ 
''flowing with gold," instead o{ aurijiuus^ and countless others of 
similar import and form. Furthermore, if the o represents the ter- 
mination of the ablative case, it should be long; on the contrary, 
it is short, according to Kiihner (and Dr. Coues virtually abandons 
his position by marking his short), in the only places where its 
quantity can be determined ; and consequently, the best German 
authorities regard the letter as theshort final stcm-vowcl of the sec- 
ond declension^ to which the second component is directly added, 
as so frequently in Greek. All these considerations render such a 
rule as that of our author quite untenable, and if any changes at 
all are to be made in words already compounded, it would be far 
better to conform to the real genius of the Latin language and write 
/throughout. Dr. Coues has not followed his own rule to its limit, 
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since he retains pallidicincta and unicincta. In these the second 
component is a participle, and he could have supported pallido- 
cincta and unociticta by limocinctus quoted above, if not by 
Plautus's unomammia. In all cases where a genuine compound is 
formed it is well to keep in mind the principle thus laid down by. 
R)by (Latin Gramm.ir, 979) : — One of ''the distinctive features 
of two words being compounded is the possession of but one set 
of inflections," and that, of course, at the end of the word, not at 
the point of junction. 

Notwithstanding the small number of ancient Latin compounds 
with <?, it is a familiar fact to any one conversant with modern 
scientific nomenclature that this peculiarity has been adopted and 
fost:;red to an extent that would have made a Roman stare. But it 
is muinly within the present century that this growth has taken 
place. In names, Linnaeus writes the o a few times only, and 
scarcely at all among bird-names, unless the compound is a hy- 
brid. Occasionally he will employ it when he attaches two 
adjectives together by a hyphen, which indicates that he does not 
regard them as a genuine compound. The same sparing is* is 
apparent in the editions of Gmclin and Turton, but during the 
next half century the crop that springs up is large and thrifty.* 
The index of Gray's 'Genera of Birds* (1849) contains more 
than a hundred names with <?, and considerable additions must 
have since been made. Little if anything can be said in favor of 
tliis o in ornithology ; but in chemistry, where the slight but im- 
portant distinctions in different compounds is to be marked, the o 
has been utilised to some advantage, so that fcrr(?cyanide and fer- 
r/cyanidc stand side by side to indicate the distinction of a single 
atom of metal. This is both legitimate and ingenious, which 
cannot always be said of its usage. 



• riie real jjoncsis may l>e this. Tlie I^itin language was poor in words of color, 
and lacked dt-finiteness and distinctness in such as it did possess. Naturalists have 
accordingly found it necessary to eke out the scanty stock by uniting two or more epi- 
thets, and in order to stamp such as Mnere agglutinatives, not regular compounds, they 
joined the elements by a hyphen, with o as the final vowel before the hyphen. Such 
or similar forms were gradually transferred from the language of description to the list 
of names, where the hyphen was sometimes retained, sometimes dropped, especially 
within more recent days. In ornithology it has disai)peare(l almost entirely, but 
Paxton's 'Botanical Dictionary' (1R68) shows it to be still employed in Botany in a large 
proportion of the compounds which are written with the o, and we see it occasionally 
elsewhere. 
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It is a pretty comprehensive rule in both Greek and Latin 
that the final stem-vowel, or so-called connecting vowel, disap- 
pears by elision before an initial vowel of the second element, 
except in Greek before words which originally began with the 
digamma or some sibilant, as clSos, Ix*** ^^c* This exception in 
the ornithological vocabulary is chiefly confined to the ending 
•ides. But in No. 305 we read as follows: — "Megal'6nyx. 
The word is commonly accented on a long penult ; a practice 
perhaps defensible on the ground that fnegalo-onyx=^megalbnyx,^^ 
This implies the contraction of the two short concurrent vowels 
into one long ; but nothing of the kind takes place here ; or if it 
did, Greek rules would require the resultant form to be |U7aXowu{, 
which should be transliterated megalunyx. If, however, it is 
desirable to make the penult long, it might be done upon a differ- 
ent principle ; for several of the compounds of ow{, all in fact in 
Homer, have #» instead of &, as KpanpcSvuf, a peculiarity which is 
due not to contraction but to metrical needs, and the m forms are 
often found in prose. Still, the short penult is common enough, 
and the Roman poets employed it in sardonyx. 

Again, (453): — ''Melanerpes. Gr. yihm, genitive lUXovot, 
black, and IfMnit, a creeper. The full form would be melanoher- 
pes,^* Not so. In a word formed like this upon Greek models 
the o disappears before the vowel, and the aspirate vanishes also. 
In composition, it is only when the aspirate comes in contact 
with a preceding /, /, or k^ that h is to be used to represent it, 
as in Catherpes, Dr. Coues*s principle might lead to the coin- 
ing of other monstrosities like Philohela^ which should have 
been Philela^ or better, Helophila, 

In No. 799 we read: " Macrura. The word is often writ- 
ten macroura^ and defensibly so, the full form being macro- 
oura. But it is permissible to shorten oou into long ti, as we 
habitually do in leucurus for leucoourus,** The '*full form" can 
have no existence. The "^«" as * 'often written," is the translit- 
eration of the Greek diphthong ov by two corresponding letters, 
as many classicists now insist that we shall write Mousaios instead 
of Musseus ; but according to Dr. Coues's system, p. 14, ov be- 
comes u. 

No. 531. ^'Thrasyae'tus. Gr. Wt and aip^- Generally writ- 
ten Tkrasa(itusn as originally by Gray ; but the above is prefer- 
able ; compare Thrasyas^ Thrasybuius^ Thrasymachus^ etc , all 
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retaining the J/ (v)." "Thrasybulus, Thrasymachus" have noth- 
ing to do with the question, which turns upon the retention of the 
y before tiie vowel of the second component. It is a fact that v is 
usually an exception to the rule propounded above for elision, and 
for this reason it is likely that the first component is not OpcM-vs but 
OparoCf as we find in Thrasokudoimos^ Thrasippos^ Oparavxn** 
Hence, the correction from Thrasa'etns is open to objection. 

It is to be remembered that if the second component begins with 
a vowel, that vowx»l remains, while a preceding one vanishes. 
Hence the division *v/////a-rr^//y* (377? c^- S19) , for mui[a]-archus 
is wrong from that point of view. The inventor of Muiadestes 
seems to have been ignorant or neglectful of this principle, if the 
composition is (ivia €5io~njc, as is probable. The form should have 
been Muicdestcs. 

If the stem of the first element ends in a consonant, a connecting 
vowel is regularly needed, unless the second lias an initial vowel. 
In No. 384 we find Hmpidonax derived from the stem cH«i<^ 
(gnat) and '*«vo{ or avo{, king." If it could be made from flSro(, 
Effipidonax would be correct. But «»vo{ is a contracted vocative 
of tt av«{. '* O king/' which would be the strangest possible form 
to compound with. If from avo{, o would naturally disappear, 
and Etnpidauax should be written (cf. Hydr-anassa, Dichrom- 
anassa), unless modeled upon arciiaic forms. If we are left by 
the inventor to guess, a more reasonable derivation would be from 
the stem va^- of voov». *'to squeeze,*' and we arrive at the meaning 
''gnat-squeezer," instead of **gnat-0-king." 

The so-called connecting vowel / in Latin is regularly short, 
and it is pretty well agreed among scholars that vowels naturally 
short were pronounced short in prose, even before two consonants, 
except before //.?, ///", where Cicero ex|>licitly states that they 
wen* j^ronounced long. Certainly the sliort vowel retains its 
quantity before a mute followed by the liquids / or r. Though 
these principles are laid down in part, p. 16, and recognized with 
some hesitation under Xo. 126, and again alluded to in 130, the 
writer is, notwitlistanding, induced to mark the penult of rubri- 
fronss long, and accordingly to place the accent upon it, being 
led astray by tlie false analogy of rithrlro. This, hovve\er, is 
derived from rtibrlra^ which has the / long under the general rule 
that nouns ending in -ca lengtlien the peiudt. Hence the quan- 
tity of the / in ruhrico has nothing to do with that of r//^/-//rt?//.v, 
which is short, as Dr. Cones marks in it'uiifroNS^ etc. 
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In the next number (151), we are told that ''the connecting 
vowel o {pi Setophaga) need not lengthen before/^." Change 
*-need not" to must not. Neither the Greek aspirate nor the cor- 
responding Latin h has any effect on the quantity of the preceding 
vowel, according to Greek and Latin rules, and Dr. Coues's quan- 
tities are regularly marked by such rules. ''Need not" leaves 
open the possibility of the long vowel. Is it in obedience to this 
possibility that we have Petrbchelidon in 162, Zoribtrlchia in 275, 
leucb'phrys in 276, &c., or are they typographical errors, which 
are plainly quite frequent? 

The c of Tephrocotis (203) is declared to be a "connective 
consonant." Unless the originator of the word asserts that he 
resorted to this daring expedient, it would be best to seek some 
easier solution of the problem. kotC«, ''head," suggests itself as the 
probable form for the second element. 

A frequently recurring example of what in these days of com- 
parative philology is regarded as vicious teaching consists in 
declaring that Latin words which are only cognate to the Greek 
are derived from it, as -^^/5 from Kct^T) (56), Ilirundo from 
XiXiS«iv (159), nebttlosa from v€+€Xt| (476), etc. That these are 
kindred forms is true, but for their origin we must look to some 
common Aryan stock from which each developed its special form 
after the separation of the Itiilicand Hellenic tribes. Some Latin 
words, of course, have been imported from the Greek in historic 
times, and such may be properly said to be derived. 

The notion that the Greek is older than the Latin appears to have 
led to the introduction of some useless lumber. So long as the 
Greek contains a word cognate to the Latin and used in ornithology, 
it is well to have it cited for the information of the learner. Indeed, 
I should go further, and adduce the derivative or cognate word in 
English wherever we chance to have one. But such summer-day 
saunterings as appear in No. 306 might have been omitted to 
advantage. Within the same language, too, we find unnecessary 
material. To be more explicit, it may be asked what is the ser- 
vice, when deriving familiar is from familia {fiz)^ of adding, 
*'or o\Aex familiasf'' Such a piece of information does not assist 
the learner ; or rather, would not do so, even if it were a fact. 
Familias.i however, is not an older form of the nominative /«w/- 
//a, but an archaic form of the genitive iox familiac. Again, 
in No. 166: — "Ampelis. Gr. a^&ircXCt ora}&irfXos." There is no 
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alternative here. Ampelis must be direct from dlfMnXii, and 4""^ 
is best omitted altogether. 

The lack of clear logic, incisive statement, and proper arrange- 
ment in the process of derivation confronts one continually. Hel'^ 
minthophaga (98) is derived from cX|u«. This, however, does not 
have the stem ^X}&vO-, but cX^u-. Galeata (684) is deduced from 
galea ^ and that from galeo. The order should h^^ galeata^ geUeOy 
galea, "Cyanocephalus (332). Gr. Kvavof, or Lat. cyaneus^ 
blue." Omit *'Lat. cyaneus^'* and this would be correct. 
'^Cyaneus (489). Gr. Kvavos, Lat. cyaneus^ Read Lat. cyane* 
us^ Gr. Kvoviof, from Kvavos. "lin* (586), a contraction of ^uovt." 
The former is the root-word, of which the latter is an extension. 
''Gr. vfjmov (715) ; contracted from vrirrapioy, a diminutive of 
v^rra." The two first are separate diminutive forms of the last. 

The etymologist and lexicographer must keep in mind that a 
large and important factor in his work is the proper historical 
treatment of his words. Derivations and meanings must be 
traced back through all their phases, and a proper sequence in 
time or usage must not be violated. Dr. Coues is sometimes not 
very successful here. Aurum in 326 is, by inference, derived 
from Gr. avpov, which chances to be a mere transliteration from 
the Latin, and not found till towards the downfall of the Roman 
empire. ''Falco (498). Gr. ^aXK«0v, Lat. /alco^ from falx,** 
jFalco is cited as in use at least as early as the second century 
A. D. in Latin, but ^cCXxwy does not occur till some 800 years 
after, and it must be simply a late Greek transliteration of the 
Latin word. Our word Ilarpy is referred (17, 531) to ap«i|, *'a 
sickle," — from tlie crooked beak. In reality, Harpy comes from 
apmiia. a quasi-participial form from the root of d^iratM, "to snatch,** 
and in Homer, where the word first occurs, it is a dim personi- 
fication of the storm-wind or hurricane, with no element of the 
bird-form about it, and at all times it was habitually represented 
with the human head. ofmri, on the other hand, in Homer is 
some bird of prey, named from its raptorial habits. 

Motacilla {^C>) is explained as a hybrid from mota- ioXXm. We 
have hybrids enough, certainly, without increasing the list unnec- 
essarily. Motacilla is a word used by Varro who wrote in the 
last centurv before the Christian Era, and it is cited bv him as 
undoubtedly an old and common word of the people. We can- 
not suppose, then, that the Italian people, who knew no Greek, 
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compounded a hybrid word, the Greek part of which is not even 
a current Greek verb. However, there is a Latin verb ciilo^ ''to 
move," by the use of which we might escape the hybridism. 
But it is more natural to suppose that -ciila is simply the dimin- 
utive termination added to the stem of mota-re^ as novacula from 
novare^ with a termination like that of oricilla for auricula, 
Varro*s employment of the word in the midst of several bird- 
names with diminutive terminations points also to this conclusion, 
and a gloss of Cyrillus's explains <rcurt>inry£8 by moticcUa^ mota- 
cclla^ where the diminutive cannot be mistaken. Still, there 
seems little doubt that some of the ornithologists have formed 
their words upon the supposition that cilia meant tail, and some 
philologists array a Sanscrit cognate in its favor. 

However this may be, motacilla is a genuine Latin word, and 
we pass on to something of a curiosity in logic, by which it is 
sought to go back of the derivation given by the inventor of a word 
and find something better for it. Audubon is said (594) to have 
invented Aphriza and to have derived it from dufypos and Jaw. Our 
author inclines to follow Wharton (who, we will hope, did not 
know Audubon's paternity) and derive from a(^C|;M. 

Dissatisfaction is expressed with the reference of Nujnenius 
(643) to the Greek vov|it|vu>s, ''the narrow arcuate bill being likened 
to the new crescent moon," and it is suggested that the word may 
come from the Latin numeric although the ''ornithologists of the 
heroic age" knew very well that vowuti'vios was a common Hellenic 
bird-name in the time of the old Greek Diogenes Laertius. But 
suppose we grant that the derivation from numen is possible ( ?), 
and assume that Numenius^ which is not a classic Latin word, 
means the "nodder," the following docs not seem very clear: — 
''Whichever of these deriv-ations we approve, they amount practi- 
cally to the same thing ; for nutnenius certainly refers to the shape 
of the bill." 

In the next case it will be necessary to transcribe a rather long 
note in full. 

"313. Mo-lo'-thrCis a'ter. Unde derivatur? The orthography 
and etymology o{ molothrus are alike in dispute. Swainson himself 
says ^|ioXoOpof , qui non vocatus alienas aedes intraf ; that is, an 
uninvited guest. There being no such Greek word as |ioXoOpos, 
but there being a good Greek word |io\oppos, meaning one who 
roams in quest of food, a vagabond, a beggar, a parasite, a 
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'tramp' (as we should say now) , and therefore exactly answer- 
ing to Swainson's explanation of his tnolothrus^ it has been sup- 
posed by Cabanis that Swainson meant to say molobrus^ and the 
word has consequently been changed. Though this is very true, 
it is also to be observed that Swainson wrote tnolothrus more 
than once, showing it not to be a misprint or other mistake, and 
that, further, it is quite possible to construct the word tnolothrus 
from iiiiXot and 6p«aicw (OopiCy, 0apM, 0im*), and answer all the condi- 
tions of Swainson's definition ; tnolothrus being, in this case, a 
bird which takes uninvited possession of other birds* nests, and 
there leaves an alien ^^^ in mockery of the rightful owners. We 
therefore see no necessity to replace tnolothrus by tnolobrus. 
The first o is marked long as being Gr. », the second as length- 
ened by position." 

If any one will take the trouble to consult the Greek 'Thesaurus' 
of Stephanus, edition of 1822, he will find there in its proper place 
the following : — '*|&oXo6pdf, qui non vocatus alienas aedes intrat^ 
The word is introduced into the 'Thesaurus' on the authority of Sui- 
das who gives it without explanation, and of ApoUonius who cites 
the feminine |&oXo6pi( in his Homeric Lexicon as an explanation of the 
Homeric pXttdpij. Editors of Suidas now incline to read |ioXo0o«po«, 
a plant, for |&oXo9pot, and in the later edition of the 'Thesaurus' 
Dindorf conceives i&oXoOpTJ, to be an invention of the Grammarians. 
Swainson, however, had the authority of the great lexicon of the 
day for his word and its meaning, whatever may have been its 
real status in the language, and was quite justified in his use of it. 
The fault, if anywhere, rests with the lexicographers, and Swain- 
son's word sliould stand as he gave it. 

Aix (719) has been written as a dissyllable, notwithstanding 
some misgivings on the part of the author. Though the earliest 
application of the word may be in doubt, it certainly has been re- 
garded both by tradition and by the commentators on Aristotle as a 
monosyllable. There is no hint of any other view in the MSS. 
of that writer, and Gaza translates by capella^ "the little 
goat." Gaza, it will be remembered, was a learned Greek who 
fled from Constantinople upon its capture by the Turks, and took 
up his abode in Italy, where he devoted himself to the diffusion 
of a more accurate knowledge of his native tongue, and especially 
to the translation of Aristotle into Latin. Bringing with him the 
traditions of the schools as they had been handed down from an- 
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tiquity, his version is of great importance, and it settles the ques- 
tion raised about iliacus (4), for that is the word which he used 
to translate (Xus (literally ''of ilium") which is found in the text 
of Aristotle as the name of a Thrush, and later authors followed 
him. Some commentators have preferred to change this reading 
of Aristotle to CXXflli "gregarious," as found in Athenaius, in order 
to secure the more obvious application of the terra. The Aristo- 
telian fpixoB (141) is rendered pilare^ by Gaza, and pilosa by 
Thomas, thus showing that they derived it from 6p({. In like 
manner, his version gives a satisfactory account of hiaticula 
(5S9). When translating Aristotle's xopO'Bp^* he says, quasi hia- 
ticula dixeris. He was coining a word to suit tlie radical sense 
of the Greek. 

Some cases have already been mentioned in which the "longer" 
or "fuller" form was referred to, where the learner should beware 
of being misled. A few others must not be omitted. Of me^a- 
rhynca (285) it is said, "more exactly to be written megalo' 
rhynca" Not "more exactly" ; for megarhynca is made from 
one stem, megalorhynca from another, of the same adjective, both 
equally legitimate, though the latter is more common. Still, Lid- 
dell and Scott give nearly twenty compounds into which |U7a en- 
ters. Again, Spermophila (296) "is contracted ; the full form is 
spermatophila,*^ But the 'Lexicon* cites more than twice as 
many compounds from the stem <nrfp|&- as from (nrfpf&ar-. "We be- 
lieve either tnitrephorus (392) or mitrophorits to be admissible ; 
the former has currency though the latter may be preferable." 
Both forms are found in good Greek writers, the former in early 
Greek, the latter later. Possession of the field should be more 
than nine points in its favor under such circumstances. Thyroi- 
des (449) is referred to OvpfoiiSrjfi, and the fuller form is said to be 
Tkyreoidcs^ which would be right if the first step were correct ; 
whoever introduced the word, however, is more likely to have 
taken it from OvpofiSvit> "door-shaped," at once, if he has not ex- 
pressly declared to the contrary. The two words were confused 
early. Of Dendrceca (m) the full form is said to be Den- 
droecetes. Yet there are more Greek mo<lels for Dendrceca 
than for the other form. The ancient compounds of oUcmfs 
or o(in|nff are very few. And here we may add that of the two, 
otmiTiii is more likely to be the proper form in ornithological 
compounds, since this means an "inhabitant," the other almost 
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always a ''slave" ; so that the penult of such forms should be 
long and accented. 

Tiiis leads us to tlie correction of the accent of several words. 
It may be premised that all such corrections are based upon the 
principles of Greek and Latin quantity, which Dr. Coues habitu- 
ally follows. If any one choses to say Lophophii'nes (40) for ease 
of pronunciation, or to emphasize a stem syllable, he starts upon a 
diHerent basis entirely. He certainly must not suppose that ''the 
a in 'phancs represents two vowels, al or ce^ as in phceuomenon^ 
phaifiogamousJ'^ Both these words are made from the present 
stem of the verb, which regularly adds an / (e) to the root of the 
word, thus presenting the form plueti-. Usually, however, in 
composition the genuine root phaii- is employed which is naturally 
short, the / being confined to the present system. In fact, it is 
very largely the rule in Greek compounds that the short root of 
the verb is employed, and not the lengthened present stem, as in 
Troglodytes ^ Carpodacus^ etc. ThryothbWus i^^''^) and Cisto- 
thb^rus (81) ought not to be from Oovpos, but from the root 6op-, 
giving T/iryiU/iorus^ Cistbt horns ^ as PovOopoji (-^schylus, *Sup- 
plices') . Oovpos would transliterate -thurus^ not -thorus. Pyr^riihla 
(191) should be Pyrrhhla as taken directly from Aristotle's 
irv^^vXot. (See Gesner, 'Aves,* ^//3 r<?r.). 0/'^^«?//«/5 is accented 
on both penult (303) and antepenult (263). The word is Latin- 
ised, and words in -onus in Latin have tlie penult long. Molo- 
thrus^ Scandiacas Cantiaca. Satrapa should have a short pe- 
nult, Coccygits. Acgialites a long one. Haliactus and the other 
words containing the same final component are marked with a 
long penult, although Dr. Coues assumes the prosaic form as the 
proper one to determine the spelling of the first syllable of that 
component. In prose all the forms appear witli a short penult, 
and oorros is a very rare form indeed, even in poetry ; so that it 
seems hardly consistent to accent the penult on account of this 
poetic form. 

Listly, we must speak of some of the changes which are noticed 
by Dr. Coues as having been made in long-standing words. It 
would seem reasonable to lay down the rule that the inventor of a 
word has a right to the maintenance of his form, unless some 
sound objection can be urged against it. If genuine analogy can 
be shown to support the form, it should not be altered to corres- 
pond with something that may be of more frequent occurrence, 
simplv because it is unusual. Uniqueness may be a strong 
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recommendation to some. If the word is from the Greek or 
Latin the analogue must be adducible from those languages. 
Something has already been said upon such cases. To proceed. 
Rafinesque is said (96) to have written Helmitherus^ which 
is asserted to be inadmissible since it must come from the stem 
A|uw6- from the nom. A|uvt. Accordingly, Helmintherus has 
been written, with a longing for still further change, to Helmin- 
theras. But there is another stem, A|tt-, used by Aristotle, which, 
with the addition of -therus from (KJp, would give the word of 
Rafinesque exactly and legitimately. For the form of the sec- 
ond component we have a large number of models, as Xi{(0f|pot. 

Pelasgia of Linnaeus is objected to (405), and Pelasgica 
substituted in its place. The former is as good a form for the 
feminine of the adjective in Greek as the latter, and occurs in 
/Eschvlus. 

Before accepting plagata for plagiata (527) it would be well 
to weigh the fact that plagiare was used in mediaeval Latin in 
the same sense as plagare. 

In closing, it may not be amiss to offer the suggestion that a 
rule be established that hereafter whenever an ornithological name 
may be coined the inventor shall publish, along with the descrip- 
tion of the bird, the derivation of the name and the model upon 
which it has been constructed, somewhat in this form : — 

Castanogastris (wCrrowh Y«0~rp^i "' chestnut-bellied") ; model, 
{•ifoYqgTpif (Hesychius). 

This would serve a four-fold purpose. It would preclude 
all criticism if properly done, secure more accurate and legiti- 
mate words, insure to the inventor the exact form which he has 
preferred, and save future lexicographers a deal of trouble and 
vexation of spirit. 



ORNITHOPHILOLOGICALITIES. 

BY PROFESSOR ELLIOTT C*f)rKS. 

Professor Merriam mav imagine with what mixed amusement and 
consternation wc find ounRclves »>ent down to the foot of the cla<»i> for 
missing our lesson and kept in after Kchool to learn it. Twcrit v-five vcar* 
ago, when Latin grammars and Greek dictionariei» looked \)'\%mtr to uk 
than they do now, the Professor*s attitude would have fteemed to us 
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quite natural and proper; indeed we should have admired alike his erudi- 
tion and his authority. But it is otherwise now that we have forgotten all the 
parts of speech in learning in the school of linguistic experience that the 
rules of Latin and Greek grammar are the masters of boyish students and 
the servants of scholarly men. While it is not necessary for us to stand 
super grammaticam to object to the rule of the ferule, yet^ were this posi- 
tion required, we should not hesitate to assume it with entire confidence in 
our ability to maintain it. We have been too long in the green-room 
of philology to be deeply affected by the glare of the footlights. Thank- 
ing our genial critic for this pleasant reminder of our college days, which 
brings up the scenes of our youth and almost makes us feel young again; 
assuring him of the perfect good nature with which we take his shingle 
full of philological holes, we nevertheless beg to amuse ourselves in turn 
by playing the professor. We own the soft impeachment of •*that divine 
seeking which longs to be right and know why it is right*'; we confess a 
* 'positive passion" to learn how to express our thoughts in a manner 
worthy of ourselves, of the discoveries our critic has made, and of the 
beautiful science of philology which he loves. Wherefore, we beg to 
dissent in general terms from the tone and tenor of Professor Merriam's 
remarks^ and to disagree with him in sundry particulars. 

(tf) Professor Merriam*s review of the *Coues Check List of North 
American Birds,' is a piece of obvious hypercriticism from beginning to 
end. It is pitched upon a philological £-string instead of the natural A, 
and then fiddled above the bridge. Every scholar will recognize the 
skill with which this is done, and we bear witness alike to the care with 
which Professor Merriam has guarded his points, and the soundness upon 
which they rest. But it is a canon of criticism, which practised book- 
reviewers recognize, and which we suspect Professor Merriam has yet to 
learn, to hold in view alwavs what the author undertook or intended to 
accomplish, not what the reviewer thinks the author might, could, would, 
or should have done. For example : We wrote a little book to explain 
the meanings in English of some 1200 or more foreign words from almost 
every language under the sun — chiefly Grasco-Latin, but also barbarous 
in every degree of barbarity. We addressed a clUnthle some percentage 
of which required to be informed that caput and m^«Xi|*tnean head, and 
that the genitive oi caput is capitis^ and that m^«Xi| is cepkale in Latin 
letters.* Wc also tried fo patch up or do away with some of the worst 
atrocities of bird-Latin, as far as the rules of zoological nomenclature 
(which we perceive that Professor Merriam knows nothing about) would 
permit us to do so, in fact taking liberties in this particular which many 
zoologists have already resented. We were furthermore hewing our way 
where no one had gone before in any systematic manner, with few finger- 
posts off the common dictionary highway, again and again forced to 
fall back upon our instincts of philological locality and our linguistic 

♦in feu:t, the most serious defect of our 'lexicon* is, that wc did not transliterate the 
Greek characters. 
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intuitionSf in order to find our way at all. How nice it is, under such 
circumstances, to hear the rustle of the silken robes of a professorial 
chair in the following, for instance : — 

**A frequently recurring example of what in these days of comparative 
philology is regarded as vicious teaching consists in declaring that Latin 
words which are only cognate to the Greek are derived from it, as -cefs 
from w^ oXij ," followed by remarks upon Aryan stock, the separation of 
Italic and Hellenic races, and the comparative antiquity of the Greek and 
Latin languages." 

Under the circumstances, this is not only hypercriticism, but pure 
pedantry. We never declared that Latin words which are only cognate 
with the Greek are derived from it. We made no declarations upon the 
thesis of cognation as distinguished from direct derivation. If we had 
been at an essay on that subject we should have perhaps produced one. 
All we did, or intended to do, was to adduce ^ceps^ m^oXij, caputs cephalic^ 
occiput^ etc., as words referring alike to *head.' 

One more example of this pedantic hypercriticism and we will pass td 
other matters. Our suave critic remarks with fortitude that ''the lack of 
clear logic, incisive statement, and proper arrangement in the process of 
derivation confronts one continually" in our little book. He supports 
this generalization by saying, among other things, that we deduce galeata 
from galea^ and that from galeo^ making it appear that we do not know 
that galeafa is a participle meaning 'galeated.* In point of fact we de- 
duce nothing of the sort; we make no deductions of any sort. Our words 
are: **Lat. galeata^ helmeted; galea, a helmet; galea, I crown with a 
helmet" ; all of which we submit is perfectly true. For a case of the Pro- 
fessor*8 fortiter in modo, suaviler in re, let this suffice. To take him on 
his own ground, however, we beg .to state that we do not believe the 
proper derivative sequence of galea, and galea to be as he asserts, though 
we do not propose to discuss whether a verb or a noun is the most primi- 
tive part of speech. There are treatises enough on that subject already. 

{b) Passing to a further point, we beg to instruct our critic in another 
canon of criticism; which is, to review a book upon its merits as well as 
upon its demerits. The heart of sound and useful criticism consists not in 
finding fault, but in correctly adjudging the praise and blame which a book 
may deserve. It is dangerous for a reviewer to spend a dozen pages of re- 
buke upon a book for which he has just one line of qualified commenda- 
tion. Literary men understand this perfectly well ; it always makes them 
suspect the animus of a reviewer — perhaps unjustly. Still the suspicion 
will enter their minds; there is room to surmise some private grudge, or 
private purpose; it looks to them like "an attack"; in which case the un- 
practised reviewer*s blunder deprives his most just and conscientious criti- 
cism of its due weight, and defeats his own purpose, whatever that may be. 
Moreover, the average reader gets an idea, somehow, that there must be 
something remarkable about a book bad enough to be pursued for a dozen 
pages with **fateful law unredeemed by clemency." We say these things 
with regret, and only to instruct our critic in the art of criticism; for, as 
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wc have said, we regard his review as a perfectly fair, upright and down- 
right piece of pedantic hypercriticism, to which we have no right nor de- 
sire to object, if it suits his fancy to indulge in that amusement. We do 
not even take the liberty of admonishing him that his "positive passion" 
for expressing himself on the subject of philology is open to the suspicion 
of being merely a ventilation of very little learning, on very small 
provocation, on a very untimely occasion. For example, the Professor 
.says of our work : 

**The plan is excellent and the great majority of the derivations are cor- 
rect! but the treatment of some of the most essential points which should 
form the initial training of the word-constructor and word-expounder is 
erroneous and misleading; to show this with as much clearness and detail 
as a limited space will permit is the purpose of this article.^* But where, 
in the dozen pages which follow, does Professor Merriam show that the 
plan is excellent and that the great majority of the derivations are correct ? 
There is not another word about the excellence of the plan or the correct- 
ness of the great majority of the derivations. On the contrary, our 
erroneous and misleading treatment of the essential points which 
should form the initial training of the word-constructor and word-expoun- 
der receives our critic*s undivided attention — attention lavished upon 
authors so long past their ''initial training" in the use of language that they 
remember little of, and care less for, any possible verbal quibbles or gram- 
matical quirks — attention that had much better have been bestowed upon 
such ''small minority'* of their derivations as may be found incorrect. 
For when the professional word-expounders have set their own house in 
order, and have agreed upon what's what, will be time enough for the rest 
of us to mind what they say. 

To illustrate our meaning, and possibly make it clear to our pains-taking 
and unnecessary critic : His opening charge upon aurum and xpvo^ be- 
ing passed over as mere verbality, which will not hold water for a moment 
as serious criticism — as just about what one should bounce one's little son 
with if he got out on his mu$a^ musct — we find the Professor formulating 
our views on the orthography of a certain class of Latin words in this way : 

"The terminal vowel of the first component before a consonant should 
be I unless the second component is a participial form ; then it should be 
o, because it is the ablative, and we are to say alhocamdafMs*' etc. ; where- 
upon follows a neat little disquisition upon connective voweU, to show 
how foreign to the real genius of the Latin tongue the o is; backed up by 
considerations of the quantity of the termination of the ablative case ac- 
cording to Riihner and the "best German authorities." This sounds for- 
midable; but — bless our philological soul! — we thought everybody knew 
that before it was thus put in such a masterly manner by our critic, and 
never thought of evolving any principle in the matter. What we did say 
was, that atri-^ albi-^ mafrni- (with the Ot »« undoubtedly a correct form of 
such compounds, and that we simply put atro* in the ablative of instru- 
ment conformably with usage in Pirns albolarr'atus, Tyraunus aurantio- 
mtro-^ristaiMs; and we find the Professor, with the help of his *IIarpert' 
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Latin Dictionary,* adducing about thirty cases in support of our position 
which he attacks so vigorously. We are delighted to find there are so 
many cases of the kind; we had no idea there were so many in ''genuine 
Latin/* though we could show up many hundreds in fair to middling bird- 
Latin. We are inclined to plume ourselves on our sagaicty, though it 
may be simply ''through the influence of Greek literature" upon our minds 
that "the o crept into this small corner of*' our work. We will hereafter 
write atrocri$tatu$ with entire confidence, and cite our critic, if need be, 
in support of our views; even though, as he appears to be in dead earnest 
and very serious about it, it is a good deal of Don Qiiixote and the wind- 
mill over again. Let us in our turn say a word to our critic on the general 
subject of connecting letters in Gra;co-Latin. for his own information. It 
is this: that there is no vowel, and possibly no consonant, in the whole 
alphabet that may not serve that purpose. Once more: if we were not in 
the best possible humor, we might be inclined to say something sharp on 
being referred to our Latin grammar to learn that Roby says that one of 
the "distinctive features of two words being compounded is the possession 
of but one set of inflections"; and that, as Professor Merriam kindly in- 
forms us, "of course at the end of the word, not at the point of junction.'* 
W^e begin to think that our "initial training" wa^^ all wrong, after all : for 
it seems to us we do remember something about our early struggles with 
respuhlica^ jusjurauditm, paterfamilias. Can Professor Merriam be 
ignorant of the fact that the genitive case oi rcsf>itblica is rvipublicce: that 
it is a compound word; that it has two sets of inflections; that one of 
these is at the point of junction.? 

Let us trv another "summer-dav saunterini'" with our a?stivou«i critic ; if 
he finds us as amusing as we do him we shall both be amused. Let us saun- 
ter on to contractions in general, and contractions of oon in particular. The 
hitch with the Professor appears to be that he misunderstands our use 
of the word "full form," by which we simply mean all the letters which 
enter into the composition of a compounded word. Does he suppose us 
to mean that leucoourus can have any existence.? We simply say what 
is perfectly correct, viz., that the composition is Icuco -\- oura; when in 
leucoaraj as often written, we preserve one o. and translaterate ov by u; 
and in leucura. as often written, we elide the other o: leaving a remark- 
ably long u to do duty for oom. So with mrg-alonyx: where we instinctive- 
ly lengthened the penult — though we confess, upon not so good a principle 
or precedent as the Professor furnishes to support us. 

We can note but a few more points, by which we mean to show how 
light is the real weight of what looks at first blush to be very heavy 
criticism. Take Molothrus. The upshot of that matter is. that Swainson's 
word "ijhould stand as he gave it," which is exactly how we left it stand- 
ing. Spermophila we said to be contracteii from Spermalophila: so it 
is; and the fact that there are in the Lexicon 'niorc than twice as many" 
similar contractions has no bearing upon the case in any way. Take 
thyrotdes: respecting which it would be easy to retort upon the Professor, 
that he would have been right had his first step been correct. Take 
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Dcndroeca: we said the "full form*' would be Dendrcecctes; 80 it would 
be ; and the fact that there are more Greek models for a shorter form does 
not affect our statement in any way.* But before we leave this subject 
we must express our surprise that Professor Merriam should as a purist 
and classicist even by implication assent to such a monstrosity as Den- 
droeca, or Dendrcecetes either, considering how "many classicists now 
insist that we shall write Mousaios instead of MustFus.*' 

In orthoepy, we find that the Professor catches us in a number of "false 
quantities," and we feel the ferule on our knuckles. We gracefully concede 
the point, and with alacrity add the expression of our amazement that 
there are not more of these dreadful things to be atoned for — considering 
that we are habitual sinners in this respect in our conversation, with no 
hope of repentance ; and that it was only by the most resolute buckling 
down to that point that we got so many of our quantities about right. We 
are likewise pleased to learn that we may return to Helmitherus and 
pelasgia on the authority of Aristotle and ^'Eschylus, and may h?iy plagata 
or piag-iata 2iS vfc may prefer. We also heartily endorse Professor Mer- 
riam's suggestion, more notably Utopian than novel, that future minters 
of bird-Latin shall say what they mean in coining names, and so save 
future authors and their critics a deal of trouble and vexation of spirit. 
That is not a Quixotic idea; it is a dream of Arcadia. But what would 
then become of reviewers, should philologists and ornithologists prove 
Arcades ambof 

(c) We have thus written ourselves into such a blessed good humor, 
that we hardly have the heart to adduce the real gravamen of our rejoin- 
der. We had two reasons for replying to Professor Merriam. But for these 
we should have let his remarks go for what they may be worth; for we 
seldom find it necessarv now-a-davs to take issue with those critics who 

mm 

honor our productions with their distinguished consideration. 

Our contention is, that Professor Merriam's article conveys the impres- 
sion, to all excepting scholars capable of weighing his remarks with ours, 
that it is a "sockdolager"; that is to say, that it would make those very 
persons, whom our 'Lexicon' was designed to assist and benefit, believe 
a pretty nearly worthless work to have been effectually deprived of its 
pernicious effect by being thus handsomely and conclusively crushed 
beneath the weight of professorial philological erudition. But in point 
of fact, nothing of the sort has occurred. Nothing would be easier 
than for us to tilt, and pretty successfully, against almost every one of the 
purely philological points which our critic has raised. But where would 
be the use.^ The majority of the readers of 'The Auk' would merely dis- 

• While we are on words ending in -cccetes, let us whisper to our critic that he missed 
\ one of the l)est things that lay in his line. Baird, in 1858, coined three words, which 
^ he wrote Fooc tries, Pedioi<ttes , Xephocartes. Sclater, in 1859, emended the first c»( these 

I 

/ into/*<?<rrr/<'J, and we later followed suit with PeJictcetes and AV/A<r<v/^j, on the idea 

\ that oUcCTT|S was concerned. l*he fact is. these words were formed. like Ammocaetes, 

j etc., from koCtt), Pooaetes {x.^.^Poocactes) meaning the bird that makes her bed in 

\ the grass, etc 
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cover that a war of words was going on, and would be bored to death. 
Does Professor Merriam flatter himself that the clientele he seeks in 'The 
Auk' are interested in his nice points? His article is a good article, 
entirely out of place. It should have been addressed to philologists, 
through an appropriate nii^dium. Otherwise, before concluding his 
obsen-ations, he should have explained just what bearing his criticisms 
have; how far he expected to influence ornithological opinion of the 
general trustworthiness and value of the treatise; what damage he sup- 
posed he had done, and how much of the book, if any, he thought might 
survive the infliction, etc. In fine, why not have given us his opinion of the 
book on the whole .^ If it ought to be damned, why not have said so, in 
language that any one could have understood ? No, Professor, you are quite 
wrong. We have done our share of reviewing for many years, and have 
learned to apply to the works of others a touchstone which we leave you 
to discover the art of using. You will, we trust, perceive that touch- 
stone in the paragraphs which have preceded this one, and in those which 
are to follow. 

Our other reason for replying is, that we are anxious to have the benefit 
of all the sound criticism we can secure, in view of a third edition of the 
'Check List.* We wish to be set right wherever we have gone wrong. The 
praise that our little piece of pioneering has received from mouths of wise 
censure no more blinds us to its many defects, nay, great defects, than 
does such criticism as we have met open our eyes to any of its real merit 
and usefulness. Our annotated copy stands ready to receive and incorpo- 
rate every correction of a wrong etymology, of a false quantity, of an 
inelegance even, which may be pointed out; but it is not open to any re- 
sults of fiddling above the philological bridge — that being quite out of 
our line, and entirely foreign to the scope and aim of this particular book. 
We have for some time intended to review our list of names, and make 
ourselves a good many needed corrections — partly the result of our own 
studies, partly the fruit of several just and generous criticisms which our 
work has elicited. As most of our real blunders appear to have escaped 
Professor Merriam's observation, we beg to call his attention to the follow- 
ing list of words ; and, since he has assumed censorship, we have a right to 
require him to give us the benefit of his learning; with the assurance that 
it will be kindly received, respectfully considered, and, if found available, 
be incorporated in the next edition of the 'Check List,' with proper credit 
to himself. * 



• Should Professor Merriam wish to study bird-I^tin further, we can confidently 
commend to him 'A List of Britbh birds compiled by a committee of the British 
Ornithologists' Union/ This is what we refer to in following paragraphs as the 'IIjIs 
List,* in which Mr. Henry T. Wliarton has done for British Birds what w»* have at- 
tempted to do for American ones. The Index of Oray's 'Hand List' might also furnish 
him widi food for thought, while Sundevall's'Die Thicrarten des Aristoieles/ u. s. w., 
might be found to contain some valuable reflections. 
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No. 4. Iliacus. Professor Merriam*s remarks upon this word arc 
interesting and valuable, especially as they also bear upon No. 141, 
trichas. See also the 'Ibis List,' p. 2. But how does this view bear upon 
No. 282, Passe rella iliaca? Merrem, in naming an American Fox Spar- 
row iliaca^ cerUiinly could not have intended«to call it a Trojan. We said 
it might be intended to note some resemblance to Turdus iliacus^ or refer 
to the conspicuous markings of the flanks (iliac region). Most probably, 
we may now suppose iliaca, as applied to the Fox Sparrojv, means simply 
thrush-like. 

No. 2tZ' Calendula. We were doubtless right in deriving this w*ord 
from caleo, but wrong in saying that it was '^apparently coined by Brisson 
in 1760"; for the 'Zoologist' reviewer says that it was used in botany 
centuries ago, quoting Gerard's -nerball,' 1597: **The marigold is called 
Calendula ; it is to be seen in floure in the Calends of almost every 
moneth." 

No. 86. Motacilla. We must take definite issue, and agree to disagree, 
with all those who, upon purely etymological grounds, say that motacilla 
do;;s not mean literallv wasj-tail. The 'Ibis List' states the case thus : 
^^ Motacilla^ as if moiacula from *mofax^ from moto ^=- I keep moving. 
Henc/s not a compound as has been alleged [by ourselves, for example], of 
a non-existing word kCXXos = a tail." This makes motacilla mean, of 
course, a little thing that keeps moving; whereas we insist that it means 
the bird that wags its tail. No matter what it oufrht to mean, to be etymo- 
logically proper; it docs mean wag-tail, ''quod semper caudam movet^ 
and is synonymous with xCXXovpos, <r€uroinrYCs. siurus, hochcqucuc^ etc. The 
etymologists, we admit, are perfectly right; but we submit that the orni- 
thologists who make or use the set of words ending in -cilia do intend it 
to mean -tail ; and we are glad to learn that "some philologists array a 
Sanscrit cognate" in favor of this view. Motacilla is harder to defend 
than such words as ruticilla, albicilla., atrieilla, homhycillay etc., which do 
mean, and were meant to mean, red-tail, white-tail. Mack-tail, and silk- 
tail. We are ready to surrender our technical etymology Cwhich was sim- 
plv a groping in the dark after what was needed), hut we really have a 
right to ask Professor Merriam, or Mr. Wharton, to explain bombycilla^ 
for example, on any other theory than that it means silk-tail. 

No. 169. Myiadcstes. This unhappy word being up for castigation 
again, after having caused an international controversy in a number of 
articles, we are proud to find Professor Merriam with us as to its derivation 
from liuia and ftrfOTrjf, which we believe we were the first to iuNist upon, 
when combattifig the idea that it should he chatiged to Myiadeetcs. But 
we cannot agree with him that the proper form shoidd be Muivdrstes. 
We should sav Afviedesles. i\s the 'Ibis' reviewer haspoijited out. Swain- 
son originallv w rot.- M\ade<tes, but he was as j.reata sinner as an average 
Frenchman in c(nnpr)unding words. By the way. will Professor Merriam 
tell us what should 1h' tlu* nominative plural of Myiadectcsf For we 
observe that the "IIiIn" revi.'wer has it Myiadeetar. 

No. 191. Py,'yhula. This we called a diminutive of /^Krribu ssvi^f^ 
fiery-red (inip, fire). So it i^, inform; but, a» Professor Bferrism MJSf th# 
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actual derivation is otherwise. In the 'Ibis List' Pyrrhula is given by 
Mr. Wharton as Latinized direct from irv^^jtXas, a red bird in Aristotle, 
from w^^os, and perhaps ovpa, tail, as some texts read irv^j^vpos. On this 
understanding the word is PyrrkuHa^ not Pyr^rhula. 

No. 192. Passer, We have nothing to detract from what we said of 
this word, but will insert here what the 'Ibis List' gives : "The original 
form was probably *sparg-ter (as sparsus = *spargtus; rs then becomes 
«, of. russum for rursum)^ from the root of <nrofryiXos = some bird in 
Aristophanes (-<4r. 300), and of cnropYow = I swell, meaning 'the wan- 
ton bird'; akin to our 'sparrow.*" If Professor Merriam agrees to this, 
it bears out our idea and suggestion, that the bird was named for its sala- 
city, though we did not know enough about the word to prove it. 

No. 209. Hornemanni. The 'Zoologist' reviewer supplies the full 
name: Jens Wilken Hornemann, ♦1770-11841. He was the author of a 
'Haandbog for Fugleelskerc.' 

No. 227. Savana. The London 'Athenieum' reviewer points out 
that the actual pronunciation of the Spanish sdbana is undoubtedly with 
the accent on the first syllable. This we did not know; but we correctly 
accented savana as the Latinized form of the word. 

No. 326. Oriole. "Dr. Coues does not seem very clear about the 
origin of the name oriole, although it has been traced by Littr^ directly, 
along with the French form of the same word, Lor tot ^ from the Latin 
aureolus, golden.'* ('Zoologist' reviewer.) 

No. 329. Parisorum. The 'Ibis' reviewer catches us here at great fault. 
We might have known that the bird was dedicated to the brothers Paris, 
and not to the people of the city of that name. 

No. 333. J^uisca/us. We discussed this word at some length, coming 
to no satisfactory or final conclusion. The London *Athena;um' re- 
viewer suggests a probable etymon in inquiring, Is there no Mexican 
Indian word like quezcal which could be Latinized into ^uiscalus? 
Compare also quezal or quesal, the native name of the Paradise Trogon. 

No. 359. Perisoreus. We advanced a purely conjectural derivation of 
this word, and our guess in this case is wide of the mark. According to 
Agassiz's 'Nomenclator,' to which the 'Zoologist' reviewer refers us, the 
word is derived from irfpurwpcvcu, accumulo, I heap up all around. "What 
the application of the name may be we are not sufficiently acquainted 
with the bird's habits to disclose, but it clearly has to do with the bird's 
affinity to the magpie, and the well-known tendency to hoarding which 
that bird has." But we ivere after all on the right scent when wc noted 
iropot (i* e. attpiis, cf. owpcvo)) ; and did more than "indulge in a little imagi- 
nation about it." 

No. 416. Atthis. The 'Zoologist' reviewer very properly administers 
a rebuke to the lack of gallantry in forgetting, or omitting to state, that 
Atthis 18 the name of the beautiful maiden who was the beloved of the 
poetess Sappho. 

No. 462, Bubo. In connection with our conjectured relations of this 
word,* see tf ''-•-♦ * n. 90. Mr. Wharton concurs with us to compare 
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Pva«, pv^a. Pv^Wf I hoot, etc., from the root of potj, a cry, and cites Byzan- 
tium, *the place of owls.' 

No. 491. Ictinia. Here is a point on which Professor Merriam might 
have thrown some light. We gave as probable radication (letVpdf, a dis- 
ease, in the idea of attacking; ictu$^ a blow, etc. Wharton savs (I. c.) : 
Perhaps from the root ik, to strike, as in i{, ii|r, a worm, iirvi|, a wood- 
pecker, icere^ to strike, etc. ; but then adds, more probably from Skt. 
9Jena, a falcon, as if *l-KJctvos; cf. ticrCs, a pole-cat, thief. 

No. 494. Accipiter. Should not Professor Merriam have helped us to 
decide which of the alternative derivations we gave should be accepted ? 
Wharton gives mxvititt);, swift-flying, — thus making it formed on the 
model of, and synonymous with, Tftxihr/thi|f, Tachypeles. 

No. 498. Hierofalco^ Gyrfalcon. Why could not Professor Merriam have 
given us the benefit of his sound erudition on this? We advanced what 
the 'Zoologist* reviewer calls an ingenious idea, very probably true; but 
it is against Skeat (whose *Dictionary' we had not seen when we wrote the 
*Check List'). The word seems to trouble the etymologers, and no doubt 
the ornithologists would be glad to have them settle it among themselves. 

( To be concluded.) 
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THIRD ADDENDUM TO THE PRELIMINARY LIST 
OF BIRDS ASCERTAINED TO OCCUR IN THE 
ADIRONDACK REGION, NORTHEASTERN NEW- 
YORK.* 

BY C. HART MEKRIAM, M. D. 

206. Tardus aliciae bicknelli. Bicknell's Thrush. — In my cabinet is a 
specimen of this recently described Thrush which I shot in Lewis County, 
near the western border of the Adirondacks, May 24, 1878. It is a male 
of the preceding year and its scapulars still show several (four on one 
side and one on the other) of the light tear-shaped spots so characteristic 
of immaturity in this group of Thrushes. Following are its measure- 
ments : — 

No. 1S73 (Mus. C. H. M. ) $ one year old, Lewis County, New York, 
May 24, 1878. Length, 174 mm. (6.85 in.) ; extent, 293 mm. (11.53 *"•) \ 
wing, 92.25 mm. (3.63 in.) ; tail, 70. mm. (2.75 in.) ; culmen from feathers, 
12.50 mm. (.50 in.) ; culincn from base, 17 mm. (.66 in.) ; depth of hill at 
nostrils, 3.75 mm. (.15 in.); tarsus, 28.50 mm. (1.13 in.). 



• For the original list and first and second addenda, see Bull. Nutt. Omith. Club, Vol. 
VI, No. 4. Oct. 1881, pp. 225-235; Vol. VII, No. 2, April 1882, p. 128; Vol. VII, No. 4, 
Oct. 1882. pp. 256-257. 
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It will thus be seen that this individual is smaller than the average of 
the males of Mr. Bicknell's type specimens taken in the Catskills,* and is 
also smaller than those killed by Mr. Brewster on Mt. Washington.! 

207. Cistothorus stellaris. Short-billed Marsh Wren. — Mr. 
Romejn B. Hough shot two females of this Wren, October 27, 1877, in 
the town of New Bremen in Lewis County, and writes me that he is "con- 
fident that they breed there every year.'* 

208. Dendrceca tigrina. Cape May Warbler. — Dr. A. K. Fisher in- 
forms me that he has seen a specimen of this species that was killed at 
Lake George, May 27, 1883, by Oliver B. Lockhart. The late Mr. A. Jen- 
ings Dayan told me, not long before his death, that he was positive that 
he had seen a Cape May Warbler in the town of Lyonsdale, in Lewis 
County, but not having secured the specimen he was unwilling to have 
the event recorded. 

209. Herodias egretta. Great White Heron. — Dr. A. K. Fisher writes 
me that "a large white Heron was seen in the marsh at the head of Dun- 
ham's Bay, Lake George, Warren County, N.Y., for a period of a week or 
more in the latter part of May or first of June, 1883. ^^ ^^s seen by a 
number of residents of the neighborhood, its color rendering it very con- 
spicuous, and was shot at several times at long range without effect." 

210. Sterna fuliginosa. Sooty Tern. — Through the courtesy of the 
Curator of Ornithology, Mr. William Brewster, I have been permitted to 
examine an immature mounted specimen of the Sooty Tern which is in 
the Museum of the Boston Society of Natural History. It was secured at 
Lake Champlain, September 6, 1876, by Jenness Richardson. The bird has 
not, to my knowledge, been previously taken so far inland; but it must be 
remembered that the date of its capture (Sept., 1876) is the same as that 
of the extraordinary influx of this species into New England. J 

211. Hydrochelidon lariformis. Black Tern. — Mr. Thomas B. Osborne 
of New Haven, Conn., has recently sent me a skin of a young Tern of 
this spiecies that he killed at Schroon Lake (in Warren and Essex Coun- 
ties) on the i8th of August, 1876. Mr. Osborne writes me: •"! killed 
three Terns at Schroon Lake out of a flock of perhaps half a dozen. They 
were all in the same plumage as the one I send you [which is a young-of- 
the-yearbird]. I have been at Schroon Lake four Augusts but never saw 
any Terns there, of this or other species, excepting the flock from which 
these specimens were procured." 

♦ Ridgway, Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., Vol. IV, 1882, pp. 377-379. 

t Brewster, Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, Vol. VIII, Jan. 1883, pp. 12-17. 

X Merriam 's Review Birds Connecticut, 1877, pp. 134-135. 
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A STUDY OF THE SINGING OF OUR BIRDS. 

by kugexe p. bicknell. 

Introduction.* 

The subject of the singing of our birds seems never to have 
been pursued as a distinct brancli of ornithological study. Even 
in our most complete bird-biographies song is rarely introduced 
except descriptively or in poetical allusion. But the voices of 
birds, apart from their intrinsic interest and their associations, are 
closelv related to the times and seasons of the birds themselves 
and to other phenomena of their lives. And yet, judging from our 
present ornithological literature, this seems to have been wholly 
overlooked. We have, indeed, scattered records of individual 
variation in the songs of birds and of variation in the 
notes of a few species at different seasons and in different 
regions, and some well-known examples illustrative of the 
latter fact, but we have little else. In view of these facts tlie 
present paper appears. But while the writer would have it 
understood that the subject is here considered solely from a local 
standpoint,! he fully feels that even within these limitations the 
sum of recorded observations at command is an insufficient basis 
for an intelligent treatment of many points. The presentiition, 
therefore, of suggestions which the future may develop, while 
adding something to our present knowledge, is all that can at 
present be attempted. Let us remember that speculation and 
theorv are not ahvavs mischievous or futile. At the threshold of 
an unstudied sui)ject they iiave often the effect of stimulating in- 
vestigation and giving direction to research. No apology is 
needed for certain somewhat speculative portions of the present 
paper if any such result is accomplished. 

One entering upon the study of the singing of birds must 
soon recoiifnize as an obvious fact that many birds have two dis- 

• Read Ijcfore the Linn;ran Society of Now York. Fchnuiry 24, 1883. Published by 
permission of the Council. 

t The observations on which tht; present contribution is based were conducted in the 
vicinity of Riverdale on the Hudson, New Vorkl'ity, to which locality all remarks 
except under contrary statement apply. 
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tinct seasons r)f son<^, separated by a <;reater or less interval of 
silence. The first of these song-periods is that of the sprin<^ 
migration and the breeding season ; the other a period variable 
as to time and duration with difierent species, but which may in 
general be said to succeed a time of silence which follows the 
breeding season, with some species continuing through their 
return migration from their breeding grounds. The greatest 
variation, however, with respect to its separation from the first 
w)ng-period, the constancy, the extent and the time of the latter 
song-period, is exhibited among its exponents, as will be shown 
bevond. 

Some of our summer resident birds cease to sing at the close of 
or sof^n after their breeding season, and are silent during the re- 
mainder of their stav. Others discontinue son<j with domes- 
tic duties, but resume it before their departure after a longer 
or shorter period of more or less complete silence. Still others 
continue uninterruptedly in song during the greater part of their 
sojourn. This much having been said, it becomes proper to 
inquire into the causes which produce these results. 

Perhaps as a factor in sexual selection we perceive the chief 
office of song in the avian economy : its main purpose is thus sub- 
served during the mating and breeding season. Thereafter song 
is not longer a necessitv, and the inference would be natural that, 
after the enervating duties of this period, the vocal organs would 
be allowed to rest. But disuse of the vocal organs does not result 
from this cause. It is even true that those species whose family 
cares are lightest, that rear a single brood only, first become 
silent; those that bring up two or even three families being least 
ready to abandon sf)ng. Apart from the dominating influence 
of the breeding season, that which most directly governs the 
singing-times of birds, and. I may add in passing, their seasonal 
movements, their breeding seasons and the number of broods 
reared, is undoubtedly their j)eriodical loss and renewal of 
plumage.* 



• 'ITie relation between the moult and the mifjration of birds is a subject demanding 
the most careful study. It is indeed surprisinjj tliat the connection between such 
obviously related phenomena has not l<^ng since been worked out. W^hile it is true 
that many birds enter upon their migration with the growth of feathers still active in 
parts of their plumage, it is also undoubtedly true, as a general fact, that the moulting 
season is a time of inactivity and thus adverse to extended migration. Many birds 
migrate just before or shortly after the new plumage has completed its growth. Hence 
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\\\ many cases the moultinj^ periods of our Song-birds corres- 
pond more or less closely with periods of silence^ voice bein^^ 
resumed with the renewal of plumag^e. The general statement 
may therefore be made, that birds are predisposed towards silence 
during the height of the moult. Tliough this fact may be by 
many regarded as one not requiring demonstration, it is by no 
means without exceptions. In the earlier and later stages of the 
moult the vigor of birds in general seems little impaired. Not 
only do many species enter on their migration while yet the moult 
is in progress or before the complete maturity of their renewed 
plumage, but birds may be found sitting upcm their eggs with 
evident indications of activity in the growth of feathers. Still we 
must regard it as a general fact that singing and moulting are in 
some degree complementary. 

But the loss and renewal of plumage in its resulting tendency 
of interference with the use of the vocal organs may be superse- 
ded by a counter influence which at times arises in the special 
seasonal development of the sexual organs. Tims birds in the 
spring are sometimes in song before their new plumage has at- 
tained its full growth, and it is probable tiiat this is normally the case 
with many species. Hut cases of birds in full voice while under- 
going their second semi-annual moulf, when the sexual functions 
are inactive, appear to be unconmion, perhaps exceptional, unless 
the growth of plumage be almost completed.* 



it would seem to follow that th«? times of migration are in many cases regulated if 
not determined by the times of the tnoult. As the times of this process are 
variable with different specit;s. it seems highly probable that a study of the subject 
would shed light on the causes of the different times of migration of allied SF>ecies 
t)f birds. It is clear that th«? periodical mutations of the plumage of birds is in- 
volved directly or indirectly with much in their lives that we now but imperfectly under- 
stand--witlj their migrations, their distribution, their breeding habits. And it would 
\\c^\ Im' going too far to claim for the moult a direct Ixraring on classificaticm, for different 
species, and in all prob.diility different families and genera, moult in different wa\'S. 
lh»" subject cannot bo followed further here, but it is safe to assume that its careful 
.stu<ly woulil l«*ad to important and unexpected results. It may not Ix.' untimely hereto 
suggest that in recording the condition of the moult or renewal of the plumage of birds 
great care must be exereisi*d to distinguish between the sexes and ages of spjecimens 
examined. Often adult and juvenile individuals of a species will at the same time be 
found ti> present great difteren<'es in the relative maturity of their plumage, and, in less 
itegree. miles and females, as N\ell as individuals of the same sex, will be found to 
iiifler. 

• As bearmg up<m this topic I learn from Mr. ('. !•'. Ilolden of New York, the well- 
known bird-fancier and importer, that while many Canaries Ixjcome disinclined to 
sing, or even entirely silent, during the moult, sotne of the finer breeds sing unintemip- 
tedlv iluring that perio<l 
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There aro facts which seems to indicate that vocal chsahiHtv 
often accompanies the moult, thus imposing silence until power 
of voice is gradually regained with the renewal of plumage. 

In its origin and use, song is undouhtedly to be classed as a 
sexual character, in the same category as the adornments of the 
plumage in the male bird. (It is not necessary here to consider 
the singing of the female of certain species, this being entirely 
secondar\' to the present consideration.) Taking this view of the 
song^ we can understand why with those species, the males of 
which undergo great semi-annual mutations in the color of their 
plumage, — in the fall assuming the plainer garb of the female, — 
have no second song period : attired like the females, they are, like 
them, songless. May we construe this fact as evidence that the 
silence of many birds in the autumn is not voluntary, but that the 
vocal function is lost with the other attributes of masculinity ? It 
does not necessarily follow that mirie song birds are always songless 
when not attired in their nuptial costume. The males of some 
species while in immature plumage are equally melodious with 
the adults in full dress. But while I have never been able to studv 
satisfactorily many cases bearing clearly on this point, I have ob- 
served in several instances that in apparently immature males 
which sang, the plumage, though that of the young bird, ex- 
ceeded in color that of the female of their species. In other cases 
it seemed probable that sexual maturity had anticipated the phase 
of most highly developed plumage. The Purple Finch sings 
while attired in the plumage usually regarded as characteristic of 
the young male, but I have heard no songs from birds in this con- 
dition of plumage which did not show evident immaturity of ex- 
pression. The female of this species also has been been said to 
sing. With species the females of which sing, we should expect 
the voung male to have equal use of its voice. 

But in these considerations we must not forget that our know- 
ledge of the real significance of color-changes of plumage is but 
meagre, and that color-phases of plumage are not in all cases true 
to their usual indications in regard to the age of their subjects. I 
do not wish to be understood as stating that the males of all of 
our birds which in the autumn change to the plainer colors of 
their mates invariably cease to sing. There are at present no 
data upon which so general a statement can be liased, and were 
the necessary data at hand not improbably exceptions would be 
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sliown to occur. Mv statement is inerelv that, as a rule, so far 
as mv own observation has extended, loss of voice in the males 
of our brilliantly plumaged birds always accompanies loss of 
other sexual characteristics at the second moult. 

It is strictly true with species of such decided change of plu- 
mage with the second annual moult as the Scarlet Tanager, the 
Goldfinch, the Bobolink, and those of our Warblers which un- 
dergo material change of plumage. 

But many common birds, which show no evident change of 
plumage with the second moult, have no second song- period. 
In discussing this class we must remember that it is not always 
a simple matter to ascertain whether a bird belongs more prop- 
erly with those species which experience insignificant seasonal 
changes of plumage or with the reverse class. Among species 
of obscure plumage it is difficult to decide what constitutes a 
decided change. We can concoive how slight changes in certain 
groups of birds may be equivalent to much greater variation in 
other groups ; but the relative value of the changes which we 
may observe is unknown to us. But in that class of singing 
birds we are now considering, — that class in which the males, 
without assuming the plainer garb of their mates, yet become 
silent after the breeding season. — the periods of silence and 
song of all, perhaps, may be accounted for. Let us first discuss 
summer resident species. Some of these which have no second 
s')ng-period with us are our earliest departing migrants. Obvi- 
ouslv among these there is no opportunity to observe a second 
song-period in their summer home, even if such takes place. 

Another class of summer residents continue uninterruptcdiv 
in song during the greater part of their stay, thus appearing to 
have no second song-period. But there is little doubt that a 
pericxl of silence is passed by each individual of such species. 
I'\)r thou«rli am()n<r its members as a bodv ihere mav be no actual 
interruption of singing from spring to fall, a time of minimum 
vocal vigor seems always to follow the breeding season and to he 
partially recovered from at a later period. In the case of the spe- 
cies taken as a whole the silent period is obscured by the variation 
in the singing tin)e of individuals. In other words, there is a 
sutficienl ditVerence in the time of the begiiming and cessation of 
M)iig am(>n«4 the coniponenl individuals to briilge with isolated 
songs the true silent period of the species. Ilence the almost con- 
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tinuous singing through the summer of the Red-eyed Vireo, the 
Song Sparrow, the Baltimore Oriole, the Phcpbe Bird, and the 
Great-crested Flycatcher. In all of these, perhaps, the silent 
period actually occurs with the species as a whole in certain years 
when conditions uncongenial to song prevail; but the records of 
several seasons taken collectively disguise any such break in the 
singing times which may have occurred. 

We must now consider these species which, without exhibiting 
any marked seasonal change of plumage, are yet silent during a 
more or less protracted stay after the close of the first song-period. 
Let us first take up some matters preliminary to the considera- 
tion of this class. 

It is probable that extreme fatness engenders a constitutional 
predisposition towards silence. The majority of birds arriving 
on the spring migration possess little or no obvious adipose tissue. 
I have likewise found this to be the case with birds that are in full 
song in midsummer. If we examine a large number of spring 
birds some exceptions will be found, though tiiere will be com- 
paratively few, and very few that can be considered extreme ex- 
ceptions. In the fall, however, the contrary will be found to be 
the case. At this season the majority of birds are more or less 
fat and many excessively so, fat often beginning to accumulate 
before the completion of the moult. If, then, excessive fatness 
tends to induce silence, we have in this fact a reason for the 
absence of a second song-period with many species : singing 
is first checked by the moult, and the adipose condition directly 
succeeding suppresses all inclination to resume it. In many birds 
which remain with us long after the second moult, without 
decided change of plumage, yet with no second period of 
song, we find illustrations of this sequence of physiological con- 
ditions. 

A striking instance, afibrded by the Red-eyed Vireo, may be 
cited. This Vireo is one of our most persistent songsters, and 
forms one of the exceptions to the rule that birds are not gen- 
erally in song when the moult is in active progress. It is in full 
aioult in August, in which month a silent period, although indi- 
cated, is obscured bv individual variation in the time of discontin- 
uance and resumption of song. In the month of August this 
species may be found in an active stage of moult. Though its 
vocal vigor is at low ebb during this time, especially in sultry sea- 
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sons, song is not discontinued until the moult is completed and 
fat has begun to develop. This species thus illustrates decadence 
of vocal vigor during activity of the moult, and complete cessation 
of song with the adipose condition supervening. Other similar 
evidence could also be adduced. 

But I do not forget that our evidence is fragmentary and uncer- 
tain. Whether disuse of the vocal organs directly results from 
the physical condition with which we find it associated, or from 
some collateral cause, we are ignorant. But it is certainly easy 
to understand how excessive fatness might result in reduced emo- 
tional sensibility or indisposition to vocal effort, or how a devel- 
opment of adipose tissue about the vocal organs might interfere 
with their free action. Bird-fanciers recognize the injurious 
effect of over-feeding on the vocal power of cage birds. 

Song, as an immediate result, appears to be the outcome of 
emotion or excitement, and reaches its highest expression, with 
its highest use. during the mental and physical excitement of the 
breeding season. Every one who has been an observer of birds 
must believe them to possess high cerebral sensibility. The in- 
fluence of almost impalpable meteorological changes on the sing- 
ing of birds cannot fail to have been remarked, and the effect of 
decided weather changes must often have been apparent even to 
the most unobservant. While with many species the habit of 
supplementary song, if I may so term the habit of singing in the 
autumn, is firmly established, with others it is inconstant and 
greatly dependent on favorable conditions of weather. The sup- 
plementary song-period is thus often of uncertain duration, and it 
even happens with certain species that it is confined to a few days, 
or, as it sometimes appears, even to one. 

Instances of the effect of mental excitement on the singing of 
birds are constantly before us. Birds suddenly disturbed or start- 
led from their retreats, or abruptly ceasing from a headlong chase 
afler or flight from a companion, often break forth with sudden 
song, sometimes even at a time when the species is ordinarily 
silent. So, too, the excited repetition of an alarm note not infre- 
quently leads up to a sudden burst of song. 

This brings us to the consideration of a habit possessed by some 
of our birds of singing while on the wing. With some species 
singing during flight is i)ut an ordinary occurrence, as in the case 
of the Bobolink, wiiich continually oveiilows with melody during 
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its gambols in the May meadows; or the Orchard Oriole, which 
passes with uninterrupted song from tree to tree. With others 
the indulgence of the habit is less matter-of-fact, and singing on 
the wing is the accompaniment only of special flights. But the 
habit reaches a still greater specialization. Among those species 
with which it is confined to the season of courtship it is 
variously exhibited as a general habit, as a special habit, and 
again as a reserve habit apparently set apart for particular and in- 
frequent indulgence. As an instance of a species with which the 
habit is a general one, the Yellow-breasted Chat may be cited. 
Where these birds abound their ridiculous acrobatic song-flights 
may be daily witnessed. With the Purple Finch, though the 
habit may also be regarded as a general one, it is much less fre- 
quent. In the Golden-crowned Thrush we discover a great 
specialization of the song-flight, the vocalization accompanying 
the flight being of a high order and utterly diflerent from the ordi- 
nar}' song of the species. Nor it is commonly to be heard, for 
either the ability to produce it is confined to favored individuals, or 
it is only indulged on special occasions, or under an extreme 
degree of mental excitement. The cause of these song-flights, 
and of the extravagant demeanor with which they are conducted 
by some species, can be attributed only to some unusual state of 
mental excitement, which wields an irresistible power over its 
subject. 

Compared with ordinary vocalization, singing under these cir- 
cumstances seems to represent a higher vocal eflbrt, as it certain- 
ly does a higher vocal accomplishment. Hence it is not suprising 
that these unusual demonstrations should occur under the intense 
sexual excitement of the breeding season, but why with some spe- 
cies they should be continued into the autumn, or even be de- 
ferred until the breeding season is passed, seems inexplicable. Yet 
with a number of our birds this is the case. So far as my own 
observation has extended, it is true of all those species with which 
aerial song-flight appears to be only occasional or exceptional. 
And thus in several cases where I have observed but a single 
instance of song-flight in a species, my record of the performance 
dates in the fall. The Indigo Bird and the Swamp Sparrow may 
be cited as examples. The Maryland Yellow-throat is a species 
with which aerial song-flight is not an uncommon habit, but 
appears never to belong to the early spring. Not until the summer. 
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when we may suppose the emotions of the nuptial season 
to have waned, may we commonly witness the song-flights 
of this species and hear the accompanying volubility of utterance 
so difierent from the usual song. 

In many cases some particular bodily motion or set of motions 
accompanies the effort of song. It may not be irrelevant here to 
query whether this combined vocal and bodily activity, so often 
observable, is to be regarded as resulting from an intensity of 
emotion which fails to find satisfactory relief through a single 
source of expression, or whether song be ever from physiological 
necessity dependent on muscular action additional to the activity 
of the vocal organs. We oflen observe during a song-flight a 
tendency to greater bodily action than is required for simple 
flight. Indeed, I have seen such motions so marked in the case 
of the Orchard Oriole as strongly to suggest the Chat. The same 
may be said of the Maryland Yellow-throat. But undoubtedly 
the effort of singing on the wing, by disturbing the natural motion 
of flight and retarding the progress of tlie bird through the air, 
has much to do with the unusual demeanor of most species during 
the song-flight. The song-flight certainly argues some forcible 
mentiil process in the actor. That birds are subject to sudden 
and intense subjective motions, we cannot doubt. 

Articulate or vocal variation in birds may be of five principal 
kinds. These may be designated as geographical, seasonal, 
individual, variation with age, and abnormal. As the present 
paper is intended to treat primarily of the times and seasons of 
song, each of these kinds of variation will be only briefly touched 
upon here as connected with and partially introductory to the 
general subject. 

Of Geographical variation little can be said. Up to the 
present time it has hardly been formally recognized as in any 
way general, and though well illustrated in the case of certain 
birds, our knowledge of it is slight. It is, however, probably 
more general than has been supposed, and it is not by any means 
improbable that ultimately it may be found susceptible of formula- 
tion in special laws, as physical variation has been. 

Perhaps the best exponents of vocal variation with longitude 
are our forms of Sturnella. While there appears to be no such 
conspicuous instance of vocal variation with latitude, such varia- 
tion has been obser%cd and recorded in the case of a few spe- 
cies. 
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In the passage of certain species on their spring migration, 
there sometimes appears to be a difference observable between the 
songs of the earlier and later comers. As the first comers of 
many birds undoubtedly represent the more northerly breeding 
individuals of their species, the fact above cited may be of signifi- 
cance in the question of geographical variation in song. 

Seasonal variation in song, — In several species there is a 
difference, more or less decided, between the song of the breeding 
season and that of the later song- period. How fur this may 
result from actual change of song with adults from spring to fall, 
or how far from the efllbrts of juvenile birds in the later season is 
uncertain. Certain it is, however, that the adults of some spe- 
cies show a variation in song from one season to another. This 
variation is not alwavs that which would naturallv result from a 
reduced vocal impulse, which we might expect to follow the 
breeding season, and to forerun decedent song. While in some 
species variation in song from spring to fall is doubtless to be 
attributed to this cause, with others the song of the later season 
is of equal tone with that of the earlier, and may even be more 
prolonged and much more varied, if not of greater power. These 
facts will be illustrated bevond. 

Vocal variation with age. — Of this class of variation I have 
little to say. having never myself observed an unequivocal case of 
the singing of a wild bird of the year. We find the young male 
of the Orchard Oriole in full voice in its second year while yet 
showing in its plumage plain evidence of its immaturity. In seem- 
ing contrast to this instance .of the song of the adult being attained 
before the adult plumage, I have found the male Purple Finch in 
the spring in the brown plumage of tlie female with a song decid- 
edlv inferior to and otherwise different from that of the mature 
bird. As an instance of the singing of the young of one of our 
native birds I may cite the fact of the young of the Mocking Bird ^ 
singing at the age of a few months while yet in the speckled 
plumage. Mr. C. F. Holden assures me that this is the case, at 
least when the species is kept in confinement. Mr. Holden also 
tells- me that the song of the young differs from that of the adult 
much in the same manner that the voice of a child differs from 
that of a grown person. In the summer the Redstart seems to 
possess two types of song differing in tone and accent, and obser- 
vation goes to show that the more feeble performances are those 
of immature birds. 
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Occasionally singularly aberrant songs are heard from the com- 
mon Robin, in which the mellow rolling quality is entirely lost. 
The notes are abrupt and separated, often with distinct rests, and 
sometimes terminate with a vibratory sound suggestive of the 
vibrant quality characteristic of the songs of our Wood Thrushes. 
I have not been able to ascertain if these sounds regularly pro- 
ceeded from immature throats, but if this be the fact it probably 
affords an instance of an ancestral character of voice retained by 
the immature progeny of descendants. 

Individual vocal variation, — Undoubtediv it can l>e said 
that in song, as in plumage, no two birds are precisely alike. 
But the extreme difficult^-, or often impossibility, of comparing 
the songs of birds except through an untrustworthy mental agent, 
is a serious obstacle in the study of this branch of the subject. 
Nevertheless the statement that the songs of birds of the same spe- 
cies are subject to extreme variation, and that probably no X>so songs 
of different individuals of a species are identical, can be accepted 
with little or no violence to the truth. With the members of 
some species phonetic variation is especially evident. At the 
season when the Song Sparrow is in full voice. I can never walk 
with attention directed to the songs of these birds along 
the way without being forcibly struck with the marked 
variation shown in movement, tone, accent and other quali- 
ties either separately or in conjunction. The same thing is 
conspicuously true of many birds, as the Robin, the Field Spar- 
row, the Rose-breasted Grosbeak, and others which occur in 
sufficient numbers to aftbrd ample scope for observation. But 
even the same individual will show considerable variation in its 
song at difl'erent times : indeed not a few of :)ur birds possess two 
or more distinct songs. 

We are slow to give birds credit for the capacity of vocal ex- 
pression which many of them possess. Writing now in the 
autumn, with no opportunity for refreshing my memory, I can 
recall over half a dozen distinct utterances of the common Robin, 
and as many of the Song Sparrow. It is probable that they 
have many more, and that birds possess a greater power of 
oral communication than we ever suspect. 

Abnormal vocal variation, — This kind of variation, proba- 
blv caused by imperfections of development or injuries either of 
the vocal apparatus or adjacent structures, is perhaps not always 



clearly definable from the preceding. Very extreme cases of 
individual variation will probably fall under this head. With the 
Song Sparrow I have ob8ei*ved several instances of abnoimal 
variation in song, in one case the song being strikingly like that 
of the little Field Sparrow. 

A case of abnormal variation in song of another species, the 
Red-shouldered Blackbird, may be here instanced. The song 
of this species is a characteristic and usually very constant one, 
especially when we take into consideration the number of birds 
that are commonly found singing together. Their song is thus 
written by Nuttall : ** Kong'-quer-ree.'^ I have, however, heard the 
first note doubled, and in one case it was the only note heard, the 
remainder of the song being either so faintly uttered as to be inau- 
dible or entirely omitted. The low guttural quality of the single 
note, and its measured repetition, gave it a noticeably corvine 
character. 

In treating of the songs of birds we must not confine ourselves 
too narrowly to the class Oscines or true Singing Birds. Birds of 
lower grade, which are denied the power of true song, are usually 
endowed with a capability of producing either orally, through 
physical action or mechanically, sounds as characteristic as the 
songs of their more gifted relations. Thus the hooting of the 
Owl, the drumming of the Grouse, the hammering of the Wood- 
pecker, must be regarded as the equivalents of song. 

( In bf tontinut'ti.) 



BIRD MIGRATION. 

At the first congress of the American Ornithologists' Union, 
held in New York City. September 26-28, 1883, a Committee 
on the Migration of Birds was appointed. It is the purpose of 
this Committee to investigate in all its bearings, and to the fullest 
extent possible, the subject of the migration of birds in the 
United States and British North America. The work will not 
he limited to the accumulation of records of the times of arrival 
and departure of the different species, but will embrace the col- 
lection of all data that may aid in determining the causes which 
influence the progress of migration from season t(y "Jf^'ason. For 
example, severe storms, gales of wind, protracted periods of 
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unusually high or low temperature (for the locality and time of 
the year) are among the atmospheric conditions that are known to 
exert marked effects upon the movements of birds. The opening 
of the leaves and the flowering of certain plants, with the correla- 
tive appearance of a multitude of insects, are also among the 
factors that have to do with the abundance of many species. 
Hence the careful registration of certain meteorological phenom- 
ena, and of the stiite of advancing vegetation from day to day, 
will constitute prominent items in the record books of the observer. 
For the purpose of rendering the result of the season's work 
as full and valuable as possible, the Committee earnestly solicits 
the co-operation of every ornithologist, field-collector, sportsman, 
and observer of nature in North America. Indeed, a large 
corps of obser\'ers is absolutely essential to the success of the 
undertaking, and the Committee hopes to receive substantial aid 
from many wlio profess no knowledge of ornithology. Efficient 
service can be rendered by those familiar with only our common- 
est birds, and the Committee will gladly accept data concerning 
any of the following well-known species : — 

Robin. Junco; Slate-colored Snowbird. 

Mockingbird. Cardinal Redbird. 

Catbird. Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 

Brown ThraRher. Indigo-bird. 

Bluebird. Bobolink; Ricebird. 

House Wren. Cowbird. 

Yellow-rumped Warbler: Myrtlebird. Yellow-headed Blackbird. 

Yellow-breasted Chat. Red-shouldered Blackbird. 

Redstart. Meadow Lark. 

Maryland Yellow-throat. Oriole. 

Cedarbird; Waxwing. Crow Blackbird. 

Purple Martin. Horned Lark; Shore Lark. 

Barn Swallow (fork-tailed). Kingbird; Bee Martin. 

Violet-green Swallow. Pewee; Phcxibe. 

Scarlet Tanager. Eastern Hummingbird. 

Pine Grosbeak ; Bullfinch. Eastern Chimney Swift. 

Purple Finch. Whippoorwill.* 

Red-poll Linnet. Nighthawk.f 

Vellowbird; Thistlebird. Kingfisher. 

Snow Bunting. Fish Hawk. 

Eastern Chewink : Towhee. Wild Pigeon. 

Also anv of the Waders, **Shorc-bir(l.»*,'* and Ducks. 



• When first heard. f When first seen. 
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Plan of th.k Work. 

For convenience in collectin«^ and arranging the enormous 
mass of material which will be accumulated by the joint labors 
of this army of field workers, it has been deemed advisable to 
divide the vast expanse of territory embraced in the United 
States and British North America into thirteen Districts, each of 
which will be placed under the immediate direction of a com- 
petent Superintendent. The Districts, with their respective 

Superintendents, are : — 

Alaska, Supt., John Murdoch, Smithsonian Inst., Washington. D. C. 

North-west Territories, Supt., Ernest E. T. Seton, Assinaboia, 
vi& Car berry, Manitoba. 

Newfoindland, Supt.. James P. Howley. St. John's. Newfoundland. 

British Columbia, Supt., (not yet determined). 

Manitoba, Supt., Prof. W. W. Cooke, Caddo, Indian Territory. 

Canada, Supt., Montague Chamberlain, St. John, New Brunswick. 

Atlantic Seaboard (Lighthouses and Lightships from Canada to 
the Gulf of Mexico), Supt., (not yet determined). 

New England, Supt., John H. Sage, Portland, Conn. 

Atlantic District (New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina. South Carolina), Supt., Dr. A. K. 
Fisher, Sing Sing, New York. 

Middle-eastern District (Southern Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee east of the Tennessee River, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Florida), Supt., Dr. J. M. Wheaton, Columbus, Ohio. 

Mississippi Valley (Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, Indian Territory, Arkansas, the small portions 
of Kentucky and Tennessee west of the Tennessee River, Texas, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi), Supt., Prof. W. W. Cooke, Caddo, Indian Territory. 

Rocky Mountain District (Idaho. Montana, Wyoming, Utah, 
Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico), Supt., Dr. Edgar A. Mearns. 

Pacific District (Washington, Oregon, California, Nevada), Supt., 
L. Belding, Stockton, California. 

The home of each observer is called a Station, and is recorded 
by number upon the books of the Committee. The Committee 
particularly requests that all persons who read this circular, 
and are willing: to aid in the work, will immediately communicate 
with the Superintendents of tlieir respective Districts. Those 
residing in Districts whose Superintendents have not as yet been 
named may address the Chairman. 

It is the duty of each Superintendent to exert himself to the ut- 
most to increase the number of observers in his District ; to 
answer the questions they may put to him concerning the details 
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of the work, etc. ; to collect at frequent intervals the product 
of their labors ; to ascertain from these data the whereabouts of 
certain species in winter, and the times of leaving thctr winter 
homes ; to detemihe if possible the number and extent of the 
chief arenues of -migration' within the limits of his District, and 
the average rate of s^eed at which the different species travel ; to 
locate the breeding mre<is of the summer residents ; and, finally « 
to submit the result of the season's work to the Chairman of the 
Committee. The Chairman shalK in turn, 4irrange, condense, 
and systematize the material received from the Superintendents 
of the several ^ Districts, and shall present to the Union the fruits 
of the joint labors of all the collaborators, together with any com- 
ments, detluctious or generalizations he may have made upon the 
same. 

isSTRrCTIOXS TO COLLABORATORS. 

The data collected may conveniently be arranged in three 
genenil classes : <i. Ornithological Phenomena, b. Meteoro- 
logical Phenomena. r. Contemporary and Correlative Phe- 
nomena. 

(a> Ornithological Phenmmrna, 

Each obserxer is requcstetl to prepare, at his earliest conven- 
ience, a complete list of the birds known to occur in the vicinit}' 
of his Station, and to indicate (by the abbreviations enclosed in 
parentheses) to which of the following five cateji^ries each species 
pertains : — 

1. Permanent Residents, or tht^se that are found re«rularlv 
thnni^rhout the entire \eai (R). 

1. Winter Visitants, or thi>>c that occur only durii^ the 
winter season, passing north in the spring (\VV). 

j;. Transient I'isitants. ot those that occur only during the 
miiri"J»tions, in spring and fall <TV>. 

4. Snmmer Residents, or those that are known to .breed, 
but \\hich depart southward In^fore winter (SR>. 

5. Accident ji I'isitants. 01 vtrag^lers tnon renioCe districts 
, A V t . 

It :> vie>:ra^k: als«» to iiKiicate the rx'lative abundance of the 
viirfcTv:^; six\::e>. the tcnns to In.' em]>ltt\etl for this purpose beiii|^ : 
A^nmdant. Ci^mmon. ToieraNv Common. Rare. 
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In many species the males arrive in advance 'of the females, 
hence it is important to note the sex of the first comers, and the 
date at which the opposite sex is first seen. 

In recording arrivals and departures it is highly important to 
distinguish between the movements of the great bulk of the spe- 
cies and those of the forerunners or advance guard. For this 
piH*pose two dates should be recorded for the incoming, and two 
for the outgoing of every non-resident species, as follows : — 

1. The first appearance of the species (F). 

2. The. arrival of the bulk ( BA) . 

, 3. The departure of the bulk (BD). 

4. The last individual seen (L). 

In addition to the above, which may be regarded as essentia/ 
data, there are manv other noteworthv details that bear more or 
less directly upon the complicated problems involved in the study 
of migration. Among such may be mentioned the bodily condi- 
' tionof the bird (whether fat or lean), the moult, and the periods 
of song. The. time of mating, when obser\'ed, should always 
be recorded. 

(6) Meteorological Phenomena, 

* Extended I meteorological data are not required, though the 
observer would derive material assistance from a svstematic 
weather record. The Committee desires information upon : — 

1. The direction and force of the wind. 

2. The direction, tcharacter and duration of storms. 

3» The general conditions of the » atmosphere, including 
rainfall. 

4- The succession of marked warm atid cold waves,, including 
3 record of all sudden changes of temperature. 

(c) Contemporary and Correlative Phenomena, 

The Committee desires that the data under this head be'asi full 
*^ci complete as possible, and requests exact information upon : 

* . The date at which the first toad is seen. 

^. The date at which the first frog is heard. 

3' The date at which the first tree-toad or * '-peeper" is heard. 

-4. The dates at which certain mammals and reptiles enter 
^pon and eiperge from the state of hibernation. 
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5. The dates at which various insects are first seen. 

6. The dates of the flowering of various plants. 

7. The dates of the leafing and falling of the leaves of var- 
ious trees and shrubs. 

8. The dates of the breaking up and disappearance of the 
ice in rivers and lakes in spring, and of the freezing over of the 
same in the fall. 

C. Hart Merriam, 
Chairman of Committee on Migration^ 
Locust Grove, Lewis County^ 

New ThrJt. 



RECENT LITERATURE. 

Nelson's Birds of Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean.* — ^The late 
Mr. G. R. Gray, who had a habit of literal exactitude in handling 
the names of birds, might have reaped a fine crop of new generic 
and specific terms from this treatise, in which many of the scientific 
designations are misprinted in bold-faced type, not all of these being 
accounted for in the list of errata which constitutes page 56 £. It is easy 
to see that a page of matter relating to the Spoon-billed Sandpiper 
divorces two species of Actodromas from the other two treated ; but 
by the erratum leaf alone can we discover that the matter headed Ar^ 
quatella mariiima relates to a bird "lately described by Mr. Ridgway*'; 



• Contained in : Cruise | of the | Revenue-steamer | Corwin | in | Alaska and the 
N. W. Arctic Ocean | in | 1881. | — j Notes and Memoranda: Medical and Anthropo- 
logical ; I Botanical ; Ornithological. | — | Washington : | (government Printing Office. 
I 1883. 1 vol. 4to, pp. 1—56, 56 a—f, 57 — lao, with 12 pll. not numbered and some not 
lettered, and various woodcc. in text. The ornithological matter is half-titled | — | 
Birds of Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean. | By | K. W. Nelson. | — I 55 I It occupies 
pp. 55, 56, 56a—/ 57—118, with 4 colored plates. 

In mechanical execution this piece of l>ook-making is a miraculous botch. One 
familiar with the possibilities of political printing has still something to learn from in- 
spection of this realization. In the copy examined, for example, the title-page is upside 
down, and makes the fifth leaf of the book, prectnled by a bastard title-page and two 
pages of text, likewise upside down, and faced by a plate of a fish which belongs to an 
ichthyological article at the end of the book — though no hint of ichthyology is given in 
the statement of 'Notes and memoranda' which the title duly sets forth, while the bro- 
ken pagination and the entirely unnumbered and partly unlettered plates prepare us 
for the tyiK)graphical eccentricities above noted. 
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i. e.. to A. couesi. And so on. It is a pity that so valuable and inter- 
esting a treatise as this of Mr. Nelson's should not have been more care- 
fully printed. 

The author accompanied the 'Corwin' on her cruise in search of the 
•Jeannette* during the latter part of the summer of 1881. We quote : — 

"On June 21, we left Saint Michaels and crossed Bering Sea to Saint 
Lawrence Island and Plover Bay on the Siberian coast ; thence along the 
coast and through the Straits and northwest in the Arctic to the vicinity 
of Nordenskidld's winter quarters .... Thence we returned again to Saint 
Lawrence Island and to Saint Michaels. After remaining here a short 
time, we returned to the Arctic, touching at all the islands in Bering 
Straits; and during the remainder of the summer visited in succession the 
entire Alaskan coast-line from Bering Straits to Point Barrow, including 
Kotzebue Sound, and on the Siberian shore from the Straits to North Cape. 
We also cruised along the edge of the ice-pack, landing upon Herald and 
Wrangel Islands. On Sept. 14, we passed through Bering Straits bound 
south; and after remaining sometime at Ounalaska in the Aleutian 
Islands,.... we left, October 4, homeward bound. 

"The observations upon which the present paper is based were made 
both during the cruise just detailed, and in addition are the results of ob- 
servations made by myself during over four years* residence at Saint 
Michaels, and explorations carried on in various directions from that 
point. In addition. I have used information obtained from various reports 
which have been issued regarding the region in question.. . . 

"The species given for the Alaska coast and the islands of Bering Sea 
are almost, or quite, a complete list of the birds found there; but the 
species mentioned upon the Siberian coast form only a small quota of those 
occurring in that region." 

After some pages concisely descriptive of the region and its avifauna, 
the author proceeds to treat, in more or less detail, no fewer than 192 
species of birds, North American with few exceptions. The interesting 
notes are chiefly those of a field naturalist, the technicalities of the subject 
being at a minimum. The determination of the species, we presume, and 
the terminology employed, rest upon excellent authority. 

The nearness of America to Asia in this latitude, the narrowness 
between meridians in Arctic regions, and the homogeneousnessof circum- 
polar faunas, all tend to blend the birds of the two continents. Forty 
miles of Arctic ocean is nothing in the distribution of birds, and in fact 
two faunse inosculate here. This seems to be brought about in two ways, 
one of which is the actual interchange of types of birds characteristic of 
the * Old * and ' New World * respectively. As our knowledge of the bird 
fauna of North Alaska has matured, we have lengthened our North Amer- 
ican list of such types ; and quite possibly, when the Siberian fauna is as 
well known, an Asiatic list may be the gainer by sundry acquisitions from 
our side. Among the Old World forms found in Alaska we may mention 
the following: Phylloscopus bor calls ^ Par us cinctus^ Budytes Jiavus^ 
Antkus pratensis^ Motacilla ocularis^ Pyrrkula cassini. All of these 
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oscine Passeres are treated by Mr. Nelson, excepting the last one. The 
Parus is rated as the var. grisesceus of Sharp and Dresser, said to be '*the 
much grayer and somewhat larger Eastern Siberian form," occurring in 
Alaska. If this determination holds* ^* Parus cinctus" of the American 
Wat hecomcB P. ctMctus ^yisesceus.* The Mota cilia ocularis^ well known 
from Plover Bay, Siberia, and lately found in California, is stated to have 
been observed by Mr. L. M. Turner in the spring of 1881 on Atkha. the wes- 
tern-most island of the Aleutian chain. The Asiatic I^uiua cristatut^ though 
not yet to be added to our fauna, comes near it. a specimen having been 
found at Wrangel Island. The Asiatic Sylvia eversmamni is in similar 
case, having been found by Mr. Nelson northeast of the Straits. 

Among water birds, as might be expected, Alaska has thus far yielded 
a number of Old World forms. The Asiatic Golden Plover, Ckaradrius 
fulvu$ of authors, was recorded some years ago. Mr. Nelson now speaks 
of the Mongolian Plover, ^gialites tnongolicus^ saying that **therc is a 
single record of this bird's occurrence in Alaska." **Two specimens were 
procured on Choris Peninsula, in Kotzebue sound, during the summer of 
1849." t This bird has thus far escaped inclusion in the North American 
lists. The Sharp-tailed Sandpiper, Actodromas acuminata, an Asiatic 
species, is an interesting addition to our Fauna lately made by Mr. Nelson 
at Saint Michael's, Alaska, where it is said to be ^*abundant'* during the 
autumn. Decidedly the most interesting of this group, the Spoon-billed 
Sandpiper, Eurynorkynchus pygmttus^ though only obtained by Mr. 
Nelson on the Siberian side, is now to be added unquestionably to the 
American list. X O^ ^^^ extremely rare and curious bird, of which perhaps 
only about ;^, mostly Indian, specimens are known to exist, Mr Nelson 
was so fortunate as to secure a fine adult female, in breeding dress (June 26), 
making the second known in this plumage — that figured in the ' Ibis,* as 
below cited, h'aving remained until now unique. As Mr. Harting has sur- 
mised, the breeding place of the species has proven to be the northeast 
Arctic shore of Asia, whence it is but a step to reach the opposite con- 
tinent. Mr. Nelson gives a full description of the plumages, and also 
figures his beautiful spei'imen. Such other Asiatic species as the Pacific 

* We have long had stereotyped in the plates of the ncu edition of the * Key ', under 
name \Ai\urus kudsonuus rvura. an Alaskan Tit. app;irently before undescribed, resem- 
bling H. kttdsomtcus, but larger, with longer tail (nearly yao inches) and a|^parently 
lK*aring tho same rtMation to kudsonicus projH^r that I*, septrntrionalis does to P. atri- 

t See Harting. Ibis. 1870. p. 386; F. Z. S.. 1871. p. in. 

♦ It is nvordoti by HAHing. P. Z. S.. 1871. pp. in, 114. fh>m Choris Peninsula, the 
Njiecimcn said to have l>een prtK^ured there in 1849. and h^ured in the Ibis, 1869, p. 436. 
PL Xll, l»eing supp*.>sed to Ih» the only one kno\%n to exist in summer plumage. The 
sj>ecies >\as lately note<l b> Ridj^ay as occurrinj; at Point liarrow, in Bull. U. S. Nat. 
Mus.. No. 21. 1881. p. 85, Without rffen*nce to the earlier record here cited, we lately 
includtNJ it in «>ur C'heck Ijst. 1882. p. 130. withsimu* hesitation, as we understood that 
the aliefjoii l\>int Kirrow inrcurrence \\.i> oi>en to question. 'Iliere seems, howewr. 
nt» reason to doubt the actual oivurrence »»f the s|H»cies on the Aroericaa side, and it 
should take proi^rr plaiv nvm as a North .\merican' bird. 
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Godwit. Limosa uropygialis of Gould, or L. Uipponica noz^ee- Zealand toe ^ 
as Mr. Nelson gives it; the Wandering Tattler, Heteroscelus incanus\ the 
Bristle-bellied Curlew, Numenius taitiensis {N. femoralis Peale), com- 
plete the list of Waders already known to reach our shores and included 
bv Mr. Nelson in the present connection. 

The other of the two methods, above alluded to, bj which the Asiatic 
and the American faunse come together is a curious one, if it can be fullv 
substantiated. Though, as is well known, the Eastern North American 
fauna reaches the Pacific in the latitudes of Alaska, yet there seems to be 
in that region an approach of some American forms to the characters of 
their Asiatic or European conspecies. Perhaps the case could be more 
rigorously defined as the tendency to a single circumpolar type of con- 
species which further south become better differentiated in any meridian ; 
and very likely some forms now quoted as peculiarly Alaskan, in so far as 
North America is concerned, may prove characteristic rather of our whole 
Arctic coast. The case seems to be best marked among Birds of Prey. 
According to what we presume to be Mr. Ridgway's indentifications. Mr. 
Nelson's article gives us, for example, as Alaskan, Ulula cinerea and 
Ulula cinerea lapponica; Nyctale teugmalmi and Nyctale tengmalmi rich- 
ardsoni; Surnia funerea and Surnia funerea ulula; Hierofalco gyrfalco 
candicans and Hierofalco gyrfalco sacer; with two forms of Peregrines, 
Falco peregrinus ntKviuSn and F. peregrinus pealii. Waiving what might 
be said against the distinctness of any or all of these related forms, and as- 
suming subspecific characters to be established, have we in such cases as 
those of the three Owls the Old World forms actually reaching us from 
Asia.^ Or rather, have we not the American forms merging toward the 
pole into the common stock or stem of the species? 

Excepting the three Owls mentioned, all the Alaskan Birds of Prey are 
noted by Mr. Nelson under the recognized names of supposed American 
iorm*, Vifi Pa ndion kaliaetus '' carol ineusis"" : Archibuteo lagopus sancti- 
/okannis; Aquila ckrysaetus '^canadensis," etc. A Bubo virginianus 
*^ subarcticus*' is given among the Owls which occasionally visit the coast 
of Bering Sea. 

The case of the Ptarmigan, as presented by Mr. Nelson, can be under- 
stood only by reference to the erratum leaf. One is Lagopus albus. Two 
others ( Nos. 78 and 79 ) are to be treated as one, both being headed 
^'Lagopus ruptstris, Rock Ptarmigan." Thirdly comes No. 80, a certain 
'^'Lagopus rupestris occidentalism Turner, Atkhan Ptarmigan." This is 
the same bird as that recently published by Mr. L. M. Turner (Proc. U. 
^. Nat. Mus., 1883, p. — ), under the name oi Lagopus mutus atkkensis, from 
Atkha Island, and the name Lagopus rupestris occidentalis is corrected 
among the errata. Mr. Turner's later determination is to call the new 
Ptarmigan Lagopus mutus atkkensis. We may add, however, that we 
have ourselves no faith whatever in the validity of the distinctions 
nought to be established by Mr. Turner among the Ptarmigans of the 
mutus or rupestris type, and we base this view in the main upon 
Mr. Turner's own statement of the case. He may he quite right, however. 
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in reducing the North American L. rupestris to a subspecies of Zr. mmtms, 
Mr. Nelson's fourth Ptarmigan is headed ^''Lag-opus alpinus^ Subalpine 
Ptarmigan," and is only reported as from Siberia, and upon Nordcn- 
skidld*s authority. 

The Alaska Crane, noted as Grus fraterculus Cassin, is said to be ex- 
tremely common on the coast of Norton Sound. 

The Geese of the Canada Goose type are given as two, Bernicla cama^ 
densis leucoparia of Cassin. the smaller species, and B, canadensis occi- 
dentalis of Baird, a larger one from the west coast, noted by Baird in 1858, 
but overlooked for some years. We are inclined to endorse these determin- 
ations, some late examinations of our Geese having led us to believe that 
there are four recognizable though doubtless intergrading Geese of North 
America of the canadensis type — two larger and two smaller isubspecies. 
The large B. canadensis proper has its western representative in B, c. 
occidentalism as the small B. c. hutckinsi has its in B, c, leucoparia. * The 
" strange and handsome" Emperor Goose {PJkilacte canagica) is given as 
occurring " in thousands" from the Yukon to Cape Vancouver. The Eu- 
ropean Widgeon (^Mareca penelope)^ is given upon H. W. Elliott's record; 
the American also occurs. Steller*s Eider (^Polysticta stelleri) is noted as 
widely distributed over the coasts of Bering Sea, and as ** extremely num- 
erous " along the Aleutian chain in winter. Lampronetta fischeri. the 
Spectacled Eider, is said to be common and in some places abundant along 
the Alaskan shore of Bering Sea as far north as Norton Sound. Other 
Eiders and three Scoters also occur; the Velvet Scoter is given as Meiam- 
etta fusca. 

Among the northern Gulls, the Ivory Gull, Pugopkila eburnea^ seems to 
be absent from Bering Sea, though reported by Nordenskidld from North- 
east Siberia. The Kittiwakes are Rissa hrevirostris^ and R. tridactyla 
kotxebuii. There is in this group the same typographical or other con- 
fusion noted for '''Lagopus rupestris** \ for two Gulls, according to the 
errata to be treated as one, are separately headed '^Larus cackinnams** 
Pall. One (No. 152) is, however, Englished as the *• Siberian Herring 
Gull," the other (No. 153) as '' Pallas's Herring Gull"; while, to add to 
the confusion, another species (No. 151) is also called ** Siberian Gull," 
but headed Larus affinis Reinh. L. affinis is said to be '* numerous" at 
Plover Bay and elsewhere. 

The rare and beautiful Rhodostethia rosea was taken in October, at Saint 
Michael's — a young of the year. Mention is also made of Nordenskidld's 
Siberian adult of July i, 1879, *"^ ^^^ eight specimens procured by Mr. 
R. L. Newcoinb. Naturalist of the 'J^^m^ctte.* only three of which reached 
the Smithsonian, with Mr. NeUon's one making the only four specimen » 
at present known to exist in any American collections. 

.\mong the Petrels, the Slender-billed Fulmar, Priocella tenuiro9tri» 
( .\ud. ) Ridg. (the Thalassoica glacialoides of some), is noted as Alaskan on 
the strength of Dall's Kotzebue Sound record. **A large dark Petrel repeat- 



• As (lescrilxfil and figured by Cassin in 1855. Illust. B. Cal., etc., p. 37a, pi. 45 — but 
>*helher lencoparia of Brandt is another question. 
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ediy seen " on the way south from the Aleutians is supposed to have been 
Cymockorea meltema (Bp.) Coues. In the same course, for nearly a 
thousand miles ** scarcely a day passed but a Petrel with the belly white " 
was seen; this is identified as Fregetta grallaria, not impossibly cor- 
rectly, though the identification of most Petrels on the wing is too difficult 
to make this case satisfactory. 

Colymbus adamsi And C. pacificus are both given, as full species, and as 
occurring besides C. torquatus and C arcticus. 

Of Alcidatn no fewer than fifteen representatives are given, Syntklibo- 
rkampkms wurmezusume not included. The most important point in this 
connection is made in the rediscovery and perfect identification of BracA- 
yrhampkus kittlitzii of Brandt, long a doubtful bird to American or- 
nithologists, no specimen being known in this country. Mr. Nelson took 
one in breeding plumage in the spring of 1877, at Ounalaska, and after- 
ward another was secured by Mr. Turner further west in the Aleutian 
chain. We have had the pleasure of handling Mr. Nelson's specimen, 
among many other of his birds kindly submitted to our inspection. 
It is certainly distinct from any Auk known to us when our monograph of 
the family was prepared, and we have no doubt of the accuracy of the 
identification which has been made. A colored plate will probably be 
published in another connection.' 

What general criticism we might pans upon this notable paper would 
add nothing to its value, and may be gathered from what has preceded. 
Obscure as it is upon some points, and much as it lacks of detailed infor- 
mation respecting the nesting and ^^%*> of sundry notable Arctic birds, 
we cannot be too thankful for what we are here given of novelty, variety, 
and interest. We.should not omit to add that it is illustrated with four 
colored plates, executed by Mr. Ridgway, representing ^<;/«c/7/<ior« /a r/s, 
Lamtus cristatus., Eurymorkynckus pygmceus, and Ciceronia pusilla^ all 
of life size and equally handsome. — E. C. 

Cory's Beautiful and Curious Birds. — The recent appearance of Part VII 
completes the work, which consists of twenty plates, with accompanying 
text. Ten of the plates relate to as many species of Birds of Paradise ; 
others include the Dodo, the Kiwi (Apteryx australis), the Lyre Bird, the 
Kuff, the Spotted Bower Bird, the Black-headed Plover or Crocodile Bird, 
snd the Sacred Ibis, besides such American species as the Great Auk, the 
Lrfibrador Duck, and the California Condor. The plates, in part drawn 
and lithographed by the well-known bird-artist Smidt, are superb illustra- 
tions of some of the most striking tbrms of bird-life. While not, from the 
nature of the subjects, of high scientific value, it is a work of art and 
natural history combined, and as such will be welcomed by lovers of birds 
and fine books. It is dedicated to Mr. T. A. Allen. — W. B. 

Stejneger and Ridgway on Birds of the Commander Islands.— In a let- 
ter* dated Bering Island, September 30, 1882, addressed to Prof. Baird, 



• Contributions to the History of the Commander Islands. No. i. Notes on the 
Natural History, including Descriptions of New Cetaceans. By Lconhard Stejneger. 
Proc U. S. Nat. Mus., 1883, pp. 58-89. July 21, 1883. 
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Dr. Stejneger has given a preliminary account of his^ journey to and work 
at Bering Island, a locality of special interest as being the point where 
Steller, a century ago, passed some time in studying the fauna, and where 
he wrote his celebrated memoir on the northern sea cow i^Rhyiina 
gigas) and some of the large marine Carnivora of Bering Sea. It is 
therefore a locality of historic interest, as well as one offering great 
promise of remains of the extinct sea cow, many of which Dr. Stejneger 
obtained. At the date of his letter he had already devoted some 
months to the study of the natual history of the island, and his narrative 
relates to the fauna in general. Besides treating at length of some' of 
the more interesting of the marine mammals, and including many notev 
on the ipvertebrates, the narrative contains much that relates to the birds. 
Special but unsuccessful search was made for the Great Northern Sea- 
Eagle {Tkalassa^tus /telagicus) and Pallas's Cormorant {Pkalacrocorax 
perspicillatus)^ there being '*no hope whatever of getting a specimen of 
the latter, and very little of obtaining the former from Bering Island,** 
their assigned habitat. The Cormorant, he states, appears to have been 
exterminated by the natives some thirty years ago. Dr. Stejneger, how- 
ever, discovered there a large Sea-Eagle, which he believes must be new, 
and which Mr. Ridgway has since described {Haliaetns hypoleucHs Stejn. 
MS.) as such from specimens obtained by Stejneger. He al«o obtained 
several Passerine birds and Sandpipers believed by him to be new, and 
three of the form^^r have now been described as new by Mr. Ridgway, ab 
noted below. 

Dr. Stejneger collected sixty-one species of birds from Bering Island, 
while ten others were observed. A number of additional species were 
obtained at Petropaulski. The ornithological mattej* in the present 
paper occupies pp. 65-74, 'xjsides passing mention of birds elsewhere. 
In addition to notes at some length on the more interesting species, con- 
siderable space is devoted to observations on the change of color in the 
Ptarmigans ( Lagopus ulbus*), but no satisfactory solution of the problem 
is reached. 

Mr. Ridgway, t upon examination of Dr. Stejneger's material, has de- 
scribed the following species as new: (i) Haliaetus hypoleucus Stejn.. 
MS.; (2) Acrocepkalus dyboivskii Stejn.. MS.; (3) Auortkura pallescems 
Stejn., MS., of the size and proportions of ^. a /a see ns is, but "in coloration 
entirely different"; (4) Uirumio safurata Stejn., MS., "similar to //. ery- 
throgastru, but much more richly colored beneath," etc. For a Kpecies 
described and doubtfully referred to Atithus JaponicHs'Tarw. and Schl., \% 
proposed the name "A sfe/uegt-ri, sp. nov.. if new." — ^^f. A. A. 



♦ VVt' art* inf<)rine<! by thr author that what is here called lAij^opus *'alttu" turns out 
to Ik* a form of A. mutus; \vhil«» I.ntcosticte ^"bruntirinutha" (p. 71) is a slip of the 
prn for L. j^risfinucha. 

t Dfsoriptions of some Birds supposed to be iindescril)ed, from the Commander 
Islands and iVtropaulovski. collrcted by Dr. Leonhanl Sytrjneger, U. S. Signal Service 
Proc. I'. S. .Nat. Mus.. 1883. pp. go-</>. July 21. 1883. 
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Ridgway on New Species of American Birds. — Mr. Ridgwav separates 
as a new subspecies^ the Warbler from Santa Lucia. W. I.,* hitherto 
known as Dendrceca adelaida^ under the name DendrcBca adelaidce deli- 
cata, the Santa Lucia form differing quite markedly in coloration from 
Porto Rico examples, on which the species was originally based. Me also 
describes a supposed new Plover (^^gialites albidipectus, sp. nov.) based 
on a tingle example from Chili, f and a new Petrel {CEstrelata fiskeri, sp. 
nov.) from Alaska.^ a species most nearly allied to CE. defillipiana, Mr. 
Ridgway is inclined to refer also the Petrel taken in Livingston County, 
N. Y., identified by Mr. Brewster (Bull. N. O. Club. VL 1881, pp. 91-97) 
u(E. /rularis, to CB. fisher i. — J. A. A. 

Ridgway on the Genus Tantalu8.§ — The genus Tantalus Linn, is re- 
stricted to T. loculator, while T. leucocepkalus of India, 7". longuimem- 
*r/5 of Southern China, and T. lacteus of Java and Sumatra, together with 
T. ibis^ are separated under the new generic name Pseudotantalus. — J. A. A. 

Belding on Birds of Lower California. — These collections || were made 
at several different points, as follows : (i) Coronados Islands, about 20 
miles south and west of San Diego, 3 species. (2) San Quentin Bay, 
west coast of Lower California, lat. yf 23', 17 species. , (3) Santa Rosalia 
Bay, two degrees further south, on the same coast, 7 species. (4) Cer- 
ros Islands, some thirty miles further south, 20 species. (5; La Paz apd 
San Jos^ del Cabo, southern extremity of the peninsula, about 130 
species. Mr. Ridgway has added (chiet!y to the second paper here 
noticed) various technical notes, the more important relating to (i) Poliop- 
tila caerulea^ the darker western race of which is provisionally named P. cat- 
rulea obscura^ (2) Siurus n<Bviu$ notabilis^ (3) Ptissercuius rostratus^ giving 
extensive tables of measurements and comparisons of the latter with P. gut- 
tatus and P. sanctorum (Coues, MS.). Very little field work having been 
done in the region reported upon in Belding's second paper since the well 
known explorations of Mr. John Xantus in 1859, ^r. Ridgway has collated 
therewith the results of Mr. Xantus's work, by givingalist of those species 
found bv Mr. Xantus (derived mainlv from the record books of the Na. 

•Description of a New Warbler, from the Island of Santa Lucia, West Indies. By 
Robert Ridgway. Proc. U. S. Nat. Mas., 1882, pp. 525, 526. Feb. 28. 1883. 

t Description of a supposed New Plover, from C'hili. By Robert Ridjfway. Proc. 
U. S. Nat. Mus., 1882, pp. 526. 527. Feb. 28, 1883. 

X Description of a New Petrel from Alaska. By Robert Ridgway. Proc. U. S. 
iN'at. Mus., 1882, pp. 656-658. June 26, 1883. 

'J On the Genus Tantalus, Linn., and its allies. By Rol)ert Ridgway. Proc. U. S^ 
•Nat. Mus., 1882, pp. 550, 551. March 21, 1883. 

U I. Catalogue of a Collection of Fiirds made at various points along the Western 
Coast of Lower California, north of Cape St. I'lugenio. By L. Belding. Edited by 
**- Ridgway. Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., 1883, pp. 527-532. March 21. 1883. 

^ Catalogue of a Collection of Birds made near the Southern Extremity of the 
'^eninsula of Lower California. By L. Belding. Edited by Robert Ridgway. Proc. 
^' S. >;at. Mus., 1883, pp. 532-550. March 21, 1883. 
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tional Museum) which Mr. Belding did not obtain, and hy indicating 
those in Mr. Belding's h'sts met with b^^ Mr. Xantus. **The total number 
of species amounts to 130. . . . Of the species collected hy Xantus 54 
were not found b^^ Mr. Belding, who, however, obtained or obKerved 59 
species not represented in Xantus's collections.*' Mr. Belding's two papers 
form an important contribution to the subject of the distribution of the 
birds of the southern portion of the peninsula of Lower California, 8how» 
ing that the bird-fauna is more closely allied to that of the United States 
than with that of the adjoining portion of Mexico. — J. A. A. 

Ridgway and Nutting on Costa Rican Birds.* — The collection reported 
upon was made partly at Volcan de Irazu and partly at San Jos6. At the 
former locality 32 species were obtained, including five examples of the 
hitherto very rare yunco vnlcani^ which was here found to be abundant, 
and 33 from the latter. There are brief field-notes by the collector and 
technical notes on a few species by Mr. Ridgway. — J. A. A. 

Brewster on the ** Birds and Pethered Powles** of Morton's *New English 
Canaan.* t — Mr. Adams,* in reprinting Thomas Morton's *New English 
Canaan* (published originally in 1637), with editorial notes, has called 
to his aid the servipes of a number of specialists in different fields, and 
has carefully collated therewith the works of Morton's contempora- 
ries, notably those of Wood, Josselyn. and Higginson. The technical 
notes on the birds, by Mr. Brewster, form an excellent commentary on the 
Kpecies mentioned by Morton, while the editor has added parallel passages 
from the writings of the early authors above named, thus bringing to- 
gether all the important matter relating to birds contained in these early 
accounts of New England. Morton's 'New English Canaan,* as thus 
admirably edited, includes nearly everything of interest bearing upon 
the natural history of New England contained in these early records, and 
is thus of special value in its bearing upon New England ornithology of 
the seventeenth century. The work is limited to 250 copies, and in typog- 
raphy and paper is u noteworthy specimen of hook-making. — J. A. A. 

Gill's Record of Ornithological Progress in i88x.^ — Dr. Gill here gives 
a partial bibliography of noteworthy papers and works, and a synopsis 
of about half-a-dozen memoirs, including Ridgway's ^Nomenclature of 
North American Birds.' of Marsh's paper on the characters of Arckmof' 
teryx. and of his account o{ Laopteryx priscus, a fossil bird from the Upper 
Jurassic of Wyoming Territory. — ^J. A. A. 



• ( 'ataloRiu* of a Collection of birds made in the Interior of Cost Rica by Mr. C. C. 
Nutting. By Rol)ert Ridgway. F*roc. U. S. Nat. Mus., 1882, pp. 493-503. Feb. aS, 1883. 

t 111*' .N<*w EnRlish Canaan of Thomas .Morton. With Introductory Matter and 
Notes by (.'harles Francis Adams, jr. Boston : Published by the Prince Society. 1885. 
Sm. 4to. pp. vi -f- 381.— Chap. IV. Of Birds and Fethered Fowles, pp. 189-199. With 
n«»tfs by VV'illiam Bre>%ster and the Editor. 

♦ Record of Scientific Progress for 1881. /oology. By 'ITieodorc Gill. Smith- 
sonian Re|)ort, 1881 (1883), pp. 408-498. Birds, pp. 481-490. 
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Birds of Western Ontario. — Messrs. Morden and Saunders liave recently 

published a briefly annotated 'List of the Birds of Western Ontario,'* 

^scd on observations "made at and near Hyde Park, London. MitchelTs 

^a V, Point Pelee, and Lucknow," and numbering 236 species. The list 

^SK^ evidently been prepared with much care and forms a valuable addition 

^o our knowledge of the distribution of Canadian birds. Among southern 

sp^ecies included we note the Swallow-tailed Kite, the Cardinal Grosbeak, 

^Ho Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, Hooded Warbler, Mocking Bird, Rough-winged 

^^vallow. Turkey Buzzard. Avocet, Great White Egret, Glossy Ibis, etc. ; 

*ricl among northern species the Bohemian Waxwing, Evening Grosbeak, 

t>oth species of Three-toed Woodpeckers, the Cinereous Owl, Plawk Owl, 

^tc Comparison with Mr. Mcllwraith's well-known excellent list of the 

t>ii-ds of Hamilton, Ont., published in 1866, shows that, while it contains 5 

^F>ecies less than that, it includes 19 not enumerated in the Hamilton list. 

In this connection attention should be called to Mr. Mcllwraith's recent 

• «"! teresting collation of the two lists, f his article forming an instructive 

<^c:>mmentary on the general subject, and at the same time a supplement to 

disown earlier list, he adding 7 species not contained in either of the 

•^A^o lists here under notice, raising the number of species thus far noted 

» n Western Ontario to 260. — J. A. A. 

Minor Ornithological Publications.^ — The 'American Naturalist.' Vols. 
>CV (1881), XVI (1882), XVII (1883), contains (besides various extracts 
"i^Tom 'Forest and Stream,* 'Ornithologist and Oologists,' and other 
Journals) the following original notes and articles (Nos. 455-503): — 

455. Habits of the English Sparroiv in the United States. By Henrv 
Cjillman. Amer. Nat., XV, pp. 139, 140. 

456. Migrations of the Sand- Hill Crane. By V. E. L. Beal. Ibid.. 
"XV. pp. 141, 142. 

457. A Collector s Xotes on the Breeding of a few Western Birds. 
"By E. [=G.] Holterhoff, Jr. Ibid., XV, pp. 208-219. — Interesting notes on 
about 40 species of birds observed in Arizona and Southern California, 
^ome of them previously very little known. 

458. Notes on a few of the Diseases and Injuries in Birds. By R. \N'. 
Shufeldt, M. D., U. S. A. Ibid., XV. pp. 283-285. 

459. Value of the House Wren as an Insect Destroyer. By Charles 
Aldrich. Ibid., XV, pp. 318, 319. 

460. Our Social Blue yays. By Charles Aldrich. Ibid., XV, p. 319. 

461. The English S/>arroiv in Illinois. By S. A. Forbes. Ibid., XV, 

PP' 392. 393- 

462. Red-winged Starlings. By Charles Aldrich. Ibid.. XV, pp. 293, 
-^94. — Observed at Webster City. Iowa, in Deceniber. 



* List of the Birds of Western Ontario. By J. A. Monlcn and W. E. Saunders' 
Canadian Sportsman and Naturalist, Vol. II, Nos. 11 and 12, pp. 183-187, i92-i()4. 
November and December, 1882. 

t Canadian Sportsman and Naturalist, \'o]. Ill, pp. 198-200, Jan. 1883. 

tContinued from Bulletin Nuttall Ornithological Club, Vol. Vlll,p. 238. 
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463. The Indigo Bird, By Charles Aldrich. Ibid., XV, p. 394. — Not 
uncommon at Webster Citv, Iowa. 

464. Birds out 0/ Place. By Charles Aldrich. Ibid.^ V, pp. 476, 477. 
— Red-winged Blackbirds and Robins seen in December and January at 
Webster Citv, Iowa. 

465. Curious Instances in the Breeding Habits of the Bluebird. By 
A. M. Reynolds. Ibid., XV% p. 478. 

466. The Eastern Snowbird. By Rev. Samuel Lockwood, Ph. D. 
Ibid., XV, pp. 518-526. 

467. The Great Crested Flycatcher. By Mrs. Mary Treat. Ibid., XV, 
pp. 601-604. 

46S. Brief Notes on Some Iowa Birds. By Charles Aldrich. Ibid., 
XV, pp. 654-656. — On the Indigo Bird, Robin, and Blue Jay. 

^69. Habits of the Yellow-bellied Woodpecker. By H. C. BumpuK. 
Ibid. , XV, p. 738. 

470. Breeding Habits of the Fish Hawk. By H. C. BumpuR. Ibid.^ 
XV, pp. 809, 810. 

471. Blackbirds [^uiscalus (cneus^ Catching Fish. By Charles Aldrich. 
Ibid., XV, p. 810. 

472. Unusual Actions of a lien Turkey. By John M. Coulter. Ibid., 

XV, p. 812. 

473. The Blue Gull. By Charles Aldrich. Ibid., XV, pp. 812, 813.— 
"A small blue gull" spoken of as following a plowman to devour the 
''worms and bugs turned up to the surface," seizing them gracefully **with- 
out setting a foot upon the ground." 

474. Notes on thu Migrations of Birds. By H. 1). Minot. Ibid., XV, 
pp. 870-S72. — Based on observations made in Western Connecticut, from 
October, 1880, to May. 1881. 

475. The Claw on the Index Digit of the Cathartidtg. By R. W. 
Shufeldt, M. D. Ibid.. XV, pp. 9t/)-c/>S. (Noticed in Bull. N. O. C, VII, 
46. ) 

476. Braving the *' Blizzards." By Charles Aldrich. Ibid,, XV, p. 
9)3. — Nest with three eggs of -'that little winter Snow-bird {Plectropka- 
nes niiuilis, as I -suppose)" — doubtless really Eretnophila alpestris — found 
durinir a ••bitter dav" in March, near Ames. Iowa. 

477. The Blue fays. By Charles Aldrich. Ibid., XV, p. 904. — A 
permanent resident at Webster City, Iowa (I), and believed to have beer^ 
seen feeding their young early in May. 

478. Does the Crow Blackbird eat (^ ray fish} By F. E. L. Beal. 
Ihid., XV. pp. </)4, 905. — Found to have swaIIow*.'d ''gastroliths, or stom- 
ach stones of the crayfish.*' hence the question. 

479. Terns as Flycatchers. By J. K. Todd. /bid.. XV, p. ICX)5. — 
Hvdrorkriidon lariformis noticed catching dragontlies. 

450. Does the Crow lilac kbird Eat Crayfish? By Charles Aldrich. 
Ibid.. XVI. pp. 57. 5S. — The question answered atBrmatively. (See above. 
No. 47s. . 

451. Wild Birds Racing with the Cars. By Charles Aldrich. Ibid,, 

XVI. p. ;S. 
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4S2. The Sparroxv Pest in Austratia. Bv Elliott Coues. Ibid., XVI, 
pp. 140, 141. 

-:|.S3. The Claw on the 'Index'' Finder of the Cathartidte. By W. A. 
/^oi-bes. Ibid., XVI, pp. 141-142. 

-^<84. Nesting Habits of the Horned Lark. By F. E. L. Beal. Ibid., 
X V^l. pp. 240, 241. — Snow seen '^blowing over the nest and mother bird 
wi~»«n the weather was as severe as midwinter." 

-=^.^5. Wild Geese as Pests. By R. E. C Stearns. Ibid., XVI, p. 326.— 
Bj^ pulling up the young wheat in the grain fields of the Upper San Joa- 
qu. in Vallev, California. 

••^.36. The Acorn-storing' Habit of the California IVoodJteckcr [Alelan- 
f^^^^es formicivorus^ By Robert E. C. Stearns. Ibid.. XVI, pp. 353-357. 
-^7. The European House Sparrow. By Elisha Slade. Ibid. yWl. 
P !:::> - 402, 403. — On its pugnacity toward other birds, etc. 

-^88. Habits of the Woodcock. By F. L. Harvey. Ibid., XVI. pp. 737, 
7,;^S. — Transporting its young between its feet. 

^89. Number of Bones at present known in the Pectoral and Pelvic 
r^ ^'tnbs of Birds. By R. W. Shufeldt. Ibid., XVI, pp. 892-895. 

^90. Pood of the Nestlings of Turdus migratorius. By Elisha Slade. 
^^^ id.. XVI, pp. 1007, 1008. 

-491. More Complaints about Passer domesticHs. By J. Schneck. Ibid., 
^^^^1. p. 1008. 

492. Habits of the English Sparroiv. By Elliott Coues. Ibid., XVI, 
t^ - 1009. 

493. How Bad Weather Affects the /h'rds. By Charles Aldrich. Ibid., 
^CVI, p. 1010. 

494. The Nesting of the Black-and-white Creeper. By A. G. Van 
-'Vken, Ibid., XVII, pp. 103-105. 

495. A Bewildered Snow-Bird. By Charles Aldrich. Ibid., XVII, p, 

496. A Study of the Immature Plumage of the North American 
Shrikes, to show their Descent from a Common Progenitor. By Thomas 
H. Streets, M. D. Ibid., XVII, pp. 389-391. 

497. A many-named Bird [Botaurus lentiginosus]. By J. E. Todd. 
^^ifi., XVII, pp. 431, 432. — Reference to its various vernacular names. 

498. The Hairy Woodpecker. By A. G. Van Aken. Ibid.. XVII, pp. 
5H-515. — On the habits oi' Pic ns villosus. 

•4J99. The Hairy Woodpecker, a correction. By T. J. Burrill. Ibid., 
X V JI, p. 673. — Relates to the article last cited. 

5CX). The Power of Scent in the Turkey Vulture [^Cathartes aura]. 
Bv Samuel N. Rhoads. Ibid., XVIL pp. 829-833. 

501. King-birds, Tyraunus intrepidus. feeding their young upon Fruit 
By Elisha Slade. Ibid., XVII. pp. S87-888. 

5^>-' The English Sparroiv in Canada. By T. Mc II wraith. Ibid., 
XVII, pp. 894-895. — Their attacks on various native birds, and destruction 
"f fruit-buds of grapes. 

503* Gallant Conduct of a Robin. By Samuel Lock wood. Ibid., 
^^'11^ p. 1307- 
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The 'Canadian Sportsman and Naturalist,* Volumes I and II,* Jan. i\ 
Dec. 1882, contains the following (Nos. 504-522) ; — 

504. The Barred Owl [Syrnium nebnlosutH'\. By R. Rowe. Canaa 
Sportsman and Naturalist, Vol. I, p. 27. — Its abundance at St. John. 
B., in the winter of 1880-81. Notes also the capture there of vari 
other species. 

505. Bird Nesting in Labrador [Editorial .']. /bid., Jy pp. 50-5. 
Relates chiefly to water birds breeding on the coast of Labrador. 

506. Rare Birds in Canada. By C. [:=\V. Couper]. Ibid., I, p. 6{ 
**BIue Bunting i^Cyanospiza parellina [sic])" and Yellow-headed Blackb 
the latter at Godbout, Lower St. Lawrence. Also at same place Pa 
hudsonicus nesting. 

507. Canadian Birds. List of Birds obtained and obsert*ed by Pro 
sor Macoun at and near the City 0/ Belleville, County Hastings, Outa 
in the Spring of A. D. 18S1, with remarks by Professor y. T. Bell 
Albert University. Ibid., I, pp. 84,86. — A nominal list of 75 spec 
A note follows, signed "C." (=W. Couper), criticising the nomenclat 
of the list (that of Dr. Jordan's well-known 'Manual'), in which 
writer displays surprising ignorance of the subject, he apparently h 
ing heard of nothing later bearing on it than Baird's *Report' of 18 
To these strictures Professor Bell makes a fitting reply {Ibid,, I, p. 95) 

508. Ornithology of the Island of Montreal. By Ernst D. Win 
Ibid., II, pp. loS-iio, 116, 117. — A briefly annoted list of 168 spec 
based on observations covering seven years. 

509. The Red Crossbill {Loxia Curvirostra. — Lin.^. By J. H. G 
nier. Ibid., II, pp. iii, 112. — Habits and nesting near Lucknow, Oni 

510. Ornithological Queries. By C. [=VV. Couper]. Ibid., II, 
115, 116, 136, 141. 175. — Respecting the nesting habits and distribut 
of many of the rarer birds of Canada. 

511. The Nidijication of Nuthatches. By \V. VV. Dunlop. Ibid., 
122, 123, 137, 138. 

512. Reply to Ornithological J^ueries. Ibid., II, pp. 123. 124. 1 
articles by respectively \Vm. L. Kells and Harold Gilbert. They relati 
the Whippoorwill. Winter Wren. Iludsonian Titmouse, and Red-bel! 
Nuthatch. 

513. Notes on the Natural History of Lucknow. Out. By J. H. Gam 
Ibid.. II, pp. 125. 126. — Contains notes on some of the rarer Waders \ 
SwimnKT>. 

514. Supposed Nests 0/ the Crossbill [Loxia curvirostra^. By W. 
Kells. /bid.. II. pp. 13S. — Near Listowel. Ont. 



•The (iin.ulian Sportsman and Naturalist: A Monthly Journal. Vol. I, Jan. i 
Dec. 1881, 8vo.. pj). i-Qfy, Montreal. Can. : William Couper, tUlitor; W. W. Dun 
Assistant Iviitor. Vol. II, pp. t^-i(;b, 1882, Montreal, ('an.: William Couper, Eld 
The first volume of this periodical was devoted largely to sporting matters, particul 
hunting and fishing, containt^d very little al)i>ut ornithology, and this mostly of si 
value. .More space is given in volumes II and 111 to natural history, with a mai 
increase in the (juantity and gie.U improvement in the quality of the omitholof 
nuitter. 
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515. Sitta canadensis. Bv Harold Gilbert. Ibid.. II, p. 138. — On it?s 
xiesiing and northern winter limit. 

516. [ Wkippoorwill'^. By W. L. Scott. Ibid.. U, 138, 139. — Its nest- 
>iig^ and range in Canada. 

517. The Birds 0/ Prey of Nova Scotia. By J. Bernard (xilpin. A. B., 
^1- D., M. R. C. S. Ibid.y II, pp. 139, 140, 153-155. 

518. [ Whistling" Swan (^Cygnus americanus)^ etc."]. Bv Harold Gilbert. 
^Asd., II, p. 144. — Its capture near St. John, N. B., and notes on several 
^**i nter birds. 

519. Tit Lark {Ant hus ludovicianus). By Chas. J. G. Fraser. Ibid., 
U, p. 152. — Nesting near Gaits, Ont. Thought to be the "'Shore Lark 
Q Sremopkila cornutay* by VV. E. Saunders {Ibid., p 163). 

520. Rare Birds in Ontario. By John A. Morden. Ibid.., II, pp. 162, 
1^3. — Relates chiefly to the Lapland Longspur, at Mitchel's Bay, Ont. 

521. List of the Birds of Western Ontario. By J. A. Morden and 
. E. Saunders. Ibid.., II, pp. 183-187, 192-194. — An annotated list of 

36 species. (Already noticed antehy p. 85.) 

522. Canadian Oology. By Wm. L. Kclls. Ibid., II, pp. 195, 196. — 
rief informal reference to various species. 

Publications Received. — Shufeldt, R. W. Observations upon the Os- 
;ology of Podasocys montanus. (Journ. Anat. and Phys., V^ol. XVIII.) 

Coues, E. A Hearing of Birds' Ears. (Science, Vol. II, Nos. 34, 38, 39.) 

Morden and Saunders, List of the Birds of Western Ontario. (Canad. 
ports, and Nat, 1S82, Nos. 11, 12.) 

Mcllwraith, T. [Birds of Western Ontario.] (Ibid., 18S3, No. i.) 

Steams, W. A. Notes on the Natural History of Labrador. (Proc. 
VJ. S. Nat. Mus., 1883.) 

Stejneger, L. On the Systematic Arrangement of the American Tur- 
«lidae. {Ibid.. 1882.) 

Collett, R. Ardetta minuta. Sterna cantiaca, og Larus minutus, nye for 
Gorges Fauna. (Vid.-Selsk. Forh., 1883.) 

Nelson, ]E. W. The Birds of Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean. (Cruise 
«f-the 'Corwin,' 1883.) 
bulletin of the Essex Institute, Vol. XIV, Nos, 7-12. 
^American Naturalist, Vol. XVIII, No. i. Jan. 1884. 
Zoologist, Dec. 1883. 
Ornithologist and Odlogist, Jan. 1884. 

Science Record, Vol. II, No. i. 

Sulletin of the Nat. Hist. Soc. of New Brunswick, No. 2, 1883. 

Ann. Rep. Mus. Comp. Zoology, 1882-3. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 



Abnormal Coloration in a Caged Robin. — Through the kindness of its 
owner, Mr. A. R. Crittenden, I have recently examined a caged Robin 
( Turdus migratorius) which is now in peculiar plumage, and which has a 
somewhat unusual history. When taken from the nest, about six years 
ago, it was perfectly normal in color of plumage, and so remained for two 
years. It has moulted once a year, in early autumn. After the fourth 
moult a few white feathers were noticed, and here and there a black one, 
but it was not until the following year — after the fifth moult — that the 
change was marked. The bird then appeared with wings and tail almost 
completely white, while below he was clear ^/acX*, except for a side patch of 
red under each wing, and the usual white belly. The following winter 
(last winter), he came out in perfectly normal plumage, though Mr. Crit- 
tenden thinks the colors were unusuallv rich. 

This winter, again, the abnormal dress has been assumed, but varying 
somewhat in detail. He now appears as follows: Above clear black; 
tail mostly white; interscapulars and most of the wing-feathers white on 
outer webs; chin, throat, belly, and under-tail coverts normal. The 
upper breast shows a somewhat crescent-shaped patch of red, and almoKt 
as continuations of this on cither side are red patches under the wings. 
A few red feathers down the middle of the breast imperfectly separate the 
black which would otherwise form a single large pectoral patch. The 
white about the eyes is normal. The bird is a male, apparently in perfect 
health, and with a voracious appetite. His food has been principally one 
part prepared Mocking-bird food to three parts Indian meal, the whole 
mixed together with a teaspoonful of melted lard. In addition to this he 
has hud only a little fruit and a few insects, mostly house-flies. — \V. B. 
Harrows, Mid(fletozvn. Cottn. 

[Two previous in^tancc^ of melanism in the Robin have been recorded 
in the -Bulletin of the Nuttall Ornithological Club' (Vol. I. p. 24; Vol. 
III. p. 47 ).— Ki)i). ] 

Nest and Eggs of the Ruby-crowned Kinglet {Regulus calendula). — 
My friiMul, Mr. Frank W. Ritciiio. of Ottawa, who is at present attending 
lii-'hop's C'ollegc. at Lcnnoxville. (^^lebec, has kindly furnished me with 
the tollowiiiij doscriptinn of thcNC rarities for publication in *The Auk.* 

•'.\ no^t ot the Ruhv-crowned Kinglet was found by two friends of mine, 
near Lrnnowillc. on May 15, 1S82. The nest was pensile, and was at- 
tached to a iManeh of a «»niall tree, a few feet from the ground. It wa& 
eompo^-ed oJ" tine movs, evenly and firmly felted, and was lined with bright 
tearherN of the Wild Pigeon. The inside was almost entirely hidden from 
view l)\ th* upper teatlierv of the lining being caught at the edge of the 
nest: eiiiviiig gracefully toward the centre, their points almost meeting, 
the\ iet't hut a »«mall opening. The nest measured ten inches in cir- 
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cumference outside, and was three inch*** in df]>th tn-id'-. Ii (■"n!jMii"il 
nine eggs, one of them a Cow Buntinsr'v. One c»i thi- Kiriijlet'- t'lzii*^ \\\nr\> 
I examined, and which i*^ fitill prenerved in the MiiHeiim f»t lii^lKip » t m 
lege, measure*! .53 X .40. It it- of u diriv rre:nii\-\i hitt- i:rf»iin(l-it»l»n 
clouded with «>mall. faint *.poti» of a darker tint, whirh au- irrei'iilnrlx (ii:. 
tributed over the entire fiurfact*. excef>tin£» near tht l:iri.M'T t riM. wh«r» th"T» 
is a band of dull vellowish-brown. The centre nl ihi* h;iTKl 1* fl:ir|.i-»i 
the color gradually leK'-ening in intent- it ^ uiwurd tin tcli:**'. 

"The identification of the parent*- wu«- Tiearix p< rfect Mv tri'-ntli wrr* 
very familiar with the species, and exarnined ih«'M hirii^ •<♦ \*rnl iitii»m. ti- 
they sat on the nest or perched on the ud»"iT.irjj; h'-uirh* 

I am informed by Mr. Ritchie thai the ne»^t ha* If* ti f\» Mto\»r| smd niiU 
the one egg remains of the chiich. Thr'uiirh Mr Rt'rf,H i i. fi'! of!ii ♦ tti« 
President of the College has cf»urf.eou»-lx ptnniM' Mir*. **j'j u. |i< «• m i». 
me for examination *.o that ] a.m enurilecl tr, m.m iU th# ri.i.c r-pMor. yj\#-f. 

Mr. Ritchie states that aTif>i her of tti* ♦^l''- ''■ "•"- ' -n*' ti whi'fi li* h;«'i 
compared with the one described va- of ♦mi'-'Ix I'm .;i»ri* ti/* ''.i'i» : ml 
markings. — Mc»xTAGir L hambi^ki ain ^r T'/-/- V // 

Thryothoras ludoviciamuft in MasMicfauKttL.— ':^. v.- > .;.<''m.<' '•< 
Tkryo/kontu iatiffn'/^iffui^f- wu*- ki- Ud '»♦ ♦♦!» ^^^^ r,{ •».r;' <••»•,. . i;,;* t,- M» 

Arthur Smith, in Brocfklirtf. Ma »■♦ T*iv .:»»'-'»i*' . -.'/v. ;.•-?,.• 

B. Cory. Bostom. Mf'>. 



ADOther Example of HehnxatbcFphai^a ieutvi/r vt«i r i»lit. ♦tot, O'titirM- 
icnL — Throuirh the kiric*!*--* o- ?vi» fh'-'- "'i • ♦• •'•' \»'i\. '**■-* r 
Conn.. I have ih*- rii*;rsi*-'-''e V * :,-, •• • • v i , :»* • •-.' •',-•-: Vi ,••»♦ * .. • 
bv him. May I^. :•»•».. i'* !>»♦—: p • *- J- ;• ov. ; j ;•• ■ *• .. - -• -i ..v 
under each c^e trid '-r "ir • I'j*-* '»■ • • • j -.- • •.< o* > • •; »■.■■'• . w , ; *.« - 

with the ^-amr coi-i' vri' •-;-*-. 'i. '•*• -,. i •,•.•-•■,. • -. - ■; 

The wing-haid' i*. *■*- «■*.:•■•- ••.•'• ••.••,••»• ; -,- ■•.* v • * ■ ,'* ' *• ■• 

yellow. TTj> i*. J *»- 1* • ' ".* "• - • *■• • ,•.-.-• • . ; • : - ■ ■ ■ 

reported frrj-r. C •;.- 'tT.fi'-. ' — '-..■ •' " ..' t /'• r' 'I'f f^ '-f t. 

ri am i' df '"**..*■': *■ M* "^li* ■''• j • 'r>-ri »'-..•■ • • . •...•,•• -.t • 

above rryer-t!-'.*!*:'.^ J* :-5*-. •'<•• •,. ■ 7,» ; v* .. ' . • . ■ - • 

example* ■■■'..'• j '-i - ■ ■ . ■ • * ' • 

vtrict: o' : f *■ "it w • i-- •« -• : . -, ■ . • ■ ■ .* ^ • -,' - . - ■>.■..'.••■ 

the p. -T-ii r V'lT-r •"}-..•''.• . -• *■ • . •■ • ■ . r • 

femi:* rx ■'»'"f *•'•*■ -^_/ j -.* •.-.-• -.r 

14 cor'«::_ — 'A :' ' : ■ jr ->» * v . • » ► 



Nest as3id E-CCift V yiy jt>*.^rviK^ v,rw^i^-.', 
Mr. L. i5e«;!'i" I i.'* . ■ ■• ■ : •.- 

the se*-? *■ : *rr- * l^ •"- » -^ , » . - 
haie ryvjt*. " 'r* r ---■,-' • 
«aon. zi~'"X'::i^ '■^- < ; ..- - ■ • 
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attempted bv the aid of weeds, a stone, or a large piece of bark. One ii 
was built on the jjround, within a semicircular cavity of a standing ti 
The nests were composed mostly of pine needles. One had a lining 
soap-root fibre, and another was built of pine needles upon a slight foi 
dation of small sticks. Three nests, taken by Mr. Belding at Big Trc 
Cal., June S and 9. 1S79, ^"^^ June 10, 1880, contained each four nea 
fresh eggs. A set of four, taken at Big Trees, June 15, 1883, fr 
the side of a stump, fifteen inches from the ground, are now before i 
They correspond closely to Dr. Coues*s description of the eggs of t 
species given in the last number of the 'Bulletin of the Nuttall Ornitl 
logical Club' (VIII, p. 239). The measurements, which lean take fr 
two. are .89 X .70. and .93 X .70. — W. E. Bryant, Oakland^ Cal. 

Prehensile Feet of the Crow {Corviis frugivorus), — Apropos of wl 
has lately been published regarding the power of the Crow to carry \ 
jects in its claws I will give my latc>t note on the subject. 

I was attracted to a bunch of trees by a commotion among a troop 
Robins, and discovered some six individuals fiercely attacking a CroM 
second black form being detected skulking some little distance aw; 
Presently Crow number one flew ofll", followed by the entire mob of exci 
Red-breasts, when Crow number two made a dash into the trees, a 
emerged with an unfledgOd Robin grasped in his dexter claws; 1 
youngster kicking and piping lustily. The cries brought back the gu 
dians. who at once gave chase to the captor, and while they were off in < 
direction. Crow number one charged the nest from an opposite point, 1 
retired with another of the brood firmly held in his claws. — Montag 

ClIAMBKRL MN. St. yoflH. N. H. 

Do Crows carry objects in their Claws? — There is a habit assigned 
Crows in Eastern Maine, which, if well authenticated, has an interest 
the discus.sion of the que>tion whether they can transport objects in th 
claws. 

Near Eastport. Maine, there is known to me a considerable deposil 
thv" broken te-ts aiul half-decomposed soft parts of our common N 
En^laiiil N.'a-urchin {S. dnxbachiensis)^ far removed above the level 
high water. TIiIjn dv.*p:)sit is formed in the main of fragments of the sc 
le^tN of these echinoderms, which are said to have been carried there al 
by CrowN, which frequent the locality in great numbers. At a losi 
accouni for the appearance of these tVagments in this unusual localitj 
made itiquiri "s of several persons living in the neighborhood, all of wK 
declared that the sca-urchiii remains were brought bv the Crows from 
>Ik»IIow watei not tar otV. One intelligent person, not a naturalist, s 
he hail observed the Ciows tntnsportiti/r them in their claws, Althov 
1 can '.\s\i\ nothing to this testimony from personal observation, 1 
tamiliar with sevtMal other accumulations of these marine animals 
localities above high tide, from which I have observed Crows to fly 
when startled. I cannot tell whether the Crows at such times were fc 
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"»g^ upon the sea-urchins or not, although several of the echinoderms still 
^ad their soft parts adhering to the ''shells." Our sea-urchin is often left 
°y a retreating tide in the pools where it could be easily seen and taken 

""'thout difficulty by the Crows. In autumnal and winter gales multi. 

^wcles are washed up on the beaches to the line of the highest reach of the 

^'«Jes. — J. Walter Fewkrs, Cambridge , Mass. 

Mest and Eggs of Couch's Tyrant Flycatcher (7*. melanchoUcus 
^^^^^cki). — A nest and four fresh eggs, together with both parents of this 
**^r»ie species, were taken by my collector, Mr. Bourbois, at Lomita 
^^nch, on the Rio Grande, Texas, in 1881. I believe this set to be 
^»^ ique (at least so far as the United States fauna i« concerned), and wor- 
^•^3^ of a description. 

nrhe nest was situated some twenty feet from the ground, on a small 
^^"teral branch of a large elm, in a fine grove not far from the houses of 
^^^« ranch. It is composed of small elm twigs, with a little Spanish moss 
^-*^dafew branchlets and leaves of the growing elm intermixed. The 
®>a.<de8of the nest are lined with fine rootlets, the bottom with the black 
ft^ stir-like heart of the Spanish moss. The outside diameter is 6 inches, 
^ "K^d the depth 2 inches. The inside diameter is 3 inches, and the depth 
K . 25 inches. 

The eggs, while having a general resemblance to those of all our Tyrant 
lycatchers, are quite distinct in form, size, and ground-color from any 
^hers I have seen. The blotches, too, are more numerous and smaller, 
'he large end is very round, and the small end quite pointed. The 
n-ieasurements of the four eggs are as follows: i.oo X .76, .99 X .76, .98 
"X .76, .97 X .72, averaging .985 of an inch in length and .75 of an inch in 
breadth. The ground-color is a rich buff. The general color of the 
blotches is similar to that of the Kingbird's eggs, and their distribution 
irregular over the entire ^gj^y but massed about the greatest diameter. 

If this set proves to be typical I should have no trouble in selecting the 
^gs of this species from any number of eggs of other species of the 
^enus. — Geo. B. Sennett, Meadville. Pa. 

Recent Occurrence of the Black-backed Three-toed Woodpecker in 

Massachusetts. — Mr. E. H. Richards of Woburn, Mass., writes me that 

fwo specimens oi Picoidcs arcticus have been taken in that town the past 

*^tumn. The first was shot Oct. 16. the other two days later. Both were 

^clult males. A third example was also seen Oct. 21, in Holbrook, Mass. 

' — V^iLLiAM Brewster, Cambridge Mass. 

A Woodpecker destroying Cocoons. — This habit of the Woodpecker is 
something new to me, and may have an interest for others. It was ob- 
served by my friend, Mr. Frank W. Ritchie, who, writing from Lennox- 
ville, Quebec, under date of November 21, says: "A few days since I 
discovered a Downy Woodpecker tearing open a cocoon. I drove the 
bird away several times, but it persisted until it had gathered the contents. 
I also noticed near by two other cocoons which had been emptied similar- 
ly. *• — Montague Chamberlain, St. Jehn, N. B. 
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The Nest of the Saw-whM Owl.^— In April, 1881, I wa« camped near 
base of Mt. Katuhditi. tVhilc oil a trip in that section in search of the egg 
our Birds of Prey. The weather at that time being quite cold, it 
necessary to frequently replenish the fire. About 3 o'clock in the m< 
ing 1 arose for that purpose, and noticed a small object moving aroi 
amongst the remains of our last meal. Further investigation proved i 
be some kind of small Owl, gleaning among the bones for stray mor 
of meat. On my near approach it flew into a tall fir, and was hid fi 
sight. During breakfast I again saw it, coming down to within a few , 
of us. when, apparently seeing us for the first time, it again retreated to 
fir. 1 then saw it was a Saw-whet Owl, and it seemed to be in no ^ 
affected by the light. At night one of my companions informed mt 
had seen a pair of small Owls sitting together in an immense birch, but 
nest could be found. 
I The next morning we struck camp, and moved toward the summii 

the mountain. In about a week we returned over the same route and ag 
camped at the place just mentioned. On the second night I was surpri 
to see the little Owl come as before. We concluded he must have a r 
near, and the next day, April 30, we commenced to search for the n< 
In the afternoon one of my guides was so fortunate as to discover the ( 
going into a hole made by a Woodpecker, in a large birch. He loo! 
in but could see nothing, and had stopped up the entrance with moss. 
■ that I might see it just as he found it. On going to it and removing 
moss I found the entrance quite large, having been slit by some anil 
trying to effect an entrance. Carefully cutting away the bark below 
hole exposed the nest, which was merely a mixture of fine chips and sn 
feathers of the Grouse. It contained the old Owl and three young on 

I was disappointed at not securing any eggs, but felt amply repaid 
viewing one page in the life-history of this little Owl, who Hometir 
visits me in my more southern home. 

The voung Owls were wonderfully droll-looking little fellows, anc 
thev gazed at mo with upturned eyes from down in the heart of that cai 
birch, in the middle of that immense forest, ntretching away for mi' 
remote from any human habitation, I thought that single look ^ 
worth hours of gazing at prepared specimens, inclosed in mahogany cai 
in our scientific museums. The formation of a collection does not com 
tute all there is in the study of ornithology ; and around the memorji 
the scene in that old Maine forest are clustered affections which ti 
i cannot destroy.— P\ H. Carpknter, Rekoboth. Mass. 

I 

Another Gyrfalcon in Rhode Island. — A specimen of the variety $a 
was killed at Point Judith, R. I.. Oct. 11, 1883. by E. S. Hopkins. El 
of this citv. He also killed an adult Duck Ilawk the same day, whici 
I the second I have examined from the same locality this mont^i, Mr. R. 

Hazard po«»«ieNsing the first one, a beautiful bird of the year. Gunners 
the seaboard report Hawks as being unusually plentiful this autumn 
Frki>. T. Jfnc'KS. Providence, R. I. 
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Breedini^ Habits of the Everglade Kite.— My friend. Mr. E. VV. Montreuil. 
had the good fortune this season, while on a collecting trip to Florida, to 
take a set of eggs of the Everglade Kite, which are now in my possession. 
As there are so few descriptions of the eggs of this species on record 
the following notes may be of interest. The eggs measure as follows : 
1-91 X 1-50; 1.80 X 1. 51 : 1.80 X 1.45 (measurements in hundredths of an 
inch). No. i has a ground-color of light brown, nearly obscured by large 
blotches of dark brown, in some places becoming reddish-brown. No. 2 
has the ground-color a dirty white, covered on the larger end by spots and 
blotches of different shades of brown, which become smaller and fewer at 
the other end. This specimen resembles the common varieties of eggs of 
the European Sparrow Hawk \^Accipiter nisns). Number 3 has a clear 
ground-color of greenish-white, and on the smaller end are scrawls, lines, 
and a few spots of light and dark brown. These eggs are larger than those 
collected by Mr. C. J. Maynard some years since in the Everglades. 

I will quote in full from a letter received from Mr. Montreuil about the 
breeding habits of this Kite. *'This bird {Rostrhamiis sociabilis piumbeus) 
is found in numbers in the Everglades of Florida, especially on the east 
side. They lay their eggs early in March, but some pairs later than others, 
as the set you have were taken March 16 and were fresh, while all the 
other nests had young in them. When they breed a male and female are 
by themselves, always near a small island, which they make their rendez- 
vous, and while resting on a branch thev can have an eve on their nest for 
enemies, especially the Crows, who rob their nests whenever they can. 
Around some of the islands there are several pairs of "Rosfrhamus, but 
they always place their nests a few acres apart from each other. While 
going about in an Indian canoe you see the bird flying around, up and 
down, their wings straight open, fishing for the Everglade shells which are 
their principal food. When through with their meals they go back to 
their nests with food for the voune:, and then thev can easilv be discov- 
ercd. They build their nests with dry branches and saw-grasses, attached 
to saw-grasses, about 12 inches below the tops, just so as to be out of sight. 
They measure about 12 inches in diameter and 6 inches high, and the 
cavity is about 3 inches deep. They lay from two to three c%^. The old 
birds usually bring their throats full of the animals of the Everglade shells, 
but sometimes thev bring the animal in the shell, as manv nests contained 
a lot of these shells. While they have young they are not wild, flying 
over one's head when near the nest." — H. B. Bailev. \ezi' Tork City. 

Nesting of the Broad-winged Hawk {Bufeo pennsyiz^anicus) . — As but 
very few of the nestN of this species have been described, an account of 
one taken by myself, about two miles north of this city, on June 23, 1883, 
may not be considered superfluous. It was built in a large yellow birch 
tree, near the margin of a rather open wood, which was composed of 
mixed birch, spruce, and hackmatac, and which adjoined a dense cedar 
bwamp. The nest was placed in a fork of the tree, about thirty feet from 
the ground, and was composed, exteriorly, of dried twigs of hackmatac and 
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birch, with a sparse lining of straw and feathers. In it were two eggs, 
which proved far advanced toward incubation; they measure 1.94 X 1.50 
and 1.95 X L.Sit and are verisimilar in shape and markings to those de- 
scribed hy Dr. Brewer ; though I have failed to detect any of the yellow and 
purple tints mentioned by that writer. The ground-color is of a grayish or 
dirty white tint, heavily and irregularly marked with blotches of reddish- 
brown. On one of these eggs is a patch of dark chocolate brown, 
with blotches upon it of a still darker shade — almost black. This patch 
measures over one inch in length, and, at its broadest point, three-quar- 
ters of an inch in width. On the other Qgg the blotches and splashes are 
smaller, lighter in color, and chiefly gathered upon one side. Under a 
a glass all these 'markings* appear on the surface of the shell ; the deeper 
tints are formed by accumulated layers of light color; an occasional blotch 
of dark brown, however, exhibiting none of this accumulating process 
Much of the ^dirtiness* noticed on the ground color is the effect of 
splashes of pigment under the surface. 

The male parent was sitting on the nest at the time I approached it, 
and, when I began to climb the tree, he flew to a bough some seventy 
yards off, where he was shot. His stomach contained the partially digest- 
ed remains of three unfledged Thrushes. — Jambs VV. Banks, St. yokm^ 
N. B. 

Note on Zenaidura yucatanensis Lawr. — In the 'Proceedings* of the 
Zoological Society of London, 1883, part iii, p. 458, Mr. Salvin states his 
inability to distinguish this bird from Cuban and Jamaican specimens of 
Zenaida amabilis. This has led me to reexamine the type, with special 
reference to the question of identy with Z. amabilis^ and as the result I 
must say that the difference is very great. In fact, as stated in 'History 
of North American Birds' (vol. iii, p. 382), Z. yucatanensis \% exactly in- 
termediate, both in form and coloration, between Zenaidura carolimemsis 
and Zenaida amabilis, but has 14 rectrices, as in the typical species of the 
former genus. These facts lead n.e to suspect that Mr. Salvin has exam- 
ined specimens of true Z. amabilis from Yucatan, which supposition if cor- 
rect, would render my surmise (1. c.) that Z. yucatanensis may be a 
hybrid between Zenaidura carolinensis and Zenaida amabilis more 
worthy of consideration. — Robert Ridgway, Washington, D. C. 

Bemicla brenta nigricans in Massachusetts. — In the spring of 1883, a 
specimen of this variety was sent to Mr. C. J. Goodale, of 93 Sudbury St., 
Boston, to be mounted. It was claimed that it had been killed at or near 
Chatham, Mass. The bird was perfectly fresh when received. — C. B. 
Cory, Boston, Mass. 

Night Herons and Rails in Dakota. — I have just returned (Sept. 15. 
1883), from camp, near Wail Lake, Dakota. I found many birds moving 
towards their southern homes, but none so pleasing to me to see as the 
Night I lero n s ( Nyctia rdea grisea gntnna ) . 
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Perhaps thin mav seem strange, but in all mv experience in this section 
I have seen but verv few of these bird<. 1 have heard them nianv tiine>. 
afterni^htfall. but previous to last week never shot but one. Mv first I shot 
out of a tiock of about a dozen, two vears aijo, but a little later than this 
date: and last week in one dav I shot seven. We were camped on Wall 
Lake, not far from Sioux Falls, and as I walked alons; the water's edpe. 
thej would flv out over the water giving me an excellent shot. 

A couple being wounded started back to shore bv sw imming. and that 
quite rapidlVf until met bv mv retriever. [who. in turn, was pecked at sav- 
agelv bv the wounded birds. All that I shot were voung ones. In the 
evening, when the sun was about an hour high, a t)ock of some twenlv 
came from the high prairie north of the lake, and flew directiv over it, 
going to the south and disappearing, still upon wing. In this flock were 
a few old ones. Of those seen during the day around the lake, none were 
old oneft. and the number must have reached eighteen or twentv. At 
night, we were greeted bv the same squawk I had hoard in the fall of 
i8Si. 140 miles west of Win nepeg: in iSSo. at Skunk Lakes, in Dakota: 
in iSSo. near this citv : and last spring, some eight miles from 
this citv. At the latter place I saw two. and one was shot bv a friend 
and brought to me for identification, having first iK^en examined bv a 
majority of our best hunters, none of whom had ever seen the bird before. 

Dr. Coues. I believe, did not meet with this bird in this (Missouri) 
region, except in the Red River country, and since I have only found 
it as above stated. I do not think the bird is common in this section. 

By the way. Porxana Carolina is getting quite common; in going up 
the Vermillion River bottoms last week I saw a great many of them. Last 
spring I saw four Red-breasted Rails {Rallus eiejrafis), and one was shot 
and presented to me. Thus far I have not seen or heard of any others. 
— D. H. Talbot. Stoux City, la. 

Occurrence of the Royal Tern (S/rrmi reg-ia Gamb.) at Tangiers in 
Morocco. — ^This species, which has been previously recorded in Irby's 
'Ornithology of the Straits of Gibraltar,'* as having been once obtained 
at Tangiers by M. Favier, a French collector, formerly resident there, 
has again occurred at that place, two specimens, both males — one a bird 
of the year and the other nearly mature — killed in the Bay of Tangiers 
on loth December last, having been recently sent me. The former is still 
in my possession and the latter is now in that of Mr. Howard Saunders of 
London. These specimens, along with thirteen others, were killed from 
a flock of about thirtv, bv a resident naturalist, all being shot from a boat 
without moving from one spot. This Tern has not been observed in 
Europe, but has occurred several times on the Gold Coast of .\frica. 
chiefly in spring. — ^John J. Dalgi.eish, Edinburirh, Scotland. 

Baffon*8 Skua in Western Vermont. — I have lately examined a specimen 
of Stercorarius huffoni which was shot at West Castleton, Vermont, in 

♦ There recorded in error as A', ber^i. \ 'ide P. 'L. S, Lend., 1876, p. 655. 
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September, 1877, by Mr. George B Dunbar. I have been unable to ascer- 
tain the exact date of its capture, but it was little later than the 7th of the 
month, doubtless within two or three days of that date. The bird, which 
is in immature plumage, was in company with another apparently of the 
same species and age, as no difference could be detected between them. It 
was shot on Screwdriver Pond, a pond of about a mile in length, half a 
mile from Lake Bomaseen, which is a body of water some nine miles 
long, situated about ten miles east of the southern end of Lake Champlain. 
The occurrence so far inland of a species that usually is found only off 
our coast, seems to demand some explanation, but that which always first 
suggests itself in the case of sea-birds taken in the interior, viz., that the 
bird has been driven from its accustomed haunts bv a storm, seems in this 
case to be insufficient. Although the U. S. Signal Service recorded **hcavy 
northeast gales*' as prevailing along the New England coast during the 
7th, 8th, and 9th of the month, yet the chances are extremely small that 
two individuvals of the same species should have been blown by the same 
gales to the same pond at a distance of a hundred and thirty miles from 
the coast. I should prefer to suppose that in their youth and inexperience 
they had wandered in company from the Gulf of St. Lawrence up the St. 
Lawrence River, and then, guided only by an instinct that impelled them 
southward, they had followed up the Champlain Valley to the point where 
they were found — Charles F. Batchklder, Cambridge^ Mass. 

A newly-discovered Breeding Place of Leach's Petrel {Cymockorea 
leucorrhoa (Vieill.) Coues) in Scotland. — A friend of mine, Mr. John 
Swinburne, when on an ornithological yachting cruise during the past 
summer, visited the little-known island ofRona, lying about forty miles to 
the northeast of the Island of Lewis, in the Hebrides, which had not been 
previously visited, so far as known, by any ornithologist. He found about 
twelve or fifteen species of birds inhabiting the island, chiefly, of course, sea- 
birds. Among them he found, on 20th June, the Fork-tailed Petrel breed- 
ing in considerable numbers, and took a number of their eggs, which were 
quite fresh. He tells me he found them breeding in burrows in compa- 
nies, several pairs of birds inhabiting the same main burrow, off which 
each pair had a separate and smaller burrow formed at right angles to 
the main one, at the extremity of which their single e%% was laid. The 
only European breeding place of this species hitherto known is St. Kilda, 
where Sir William Milne found their nests in 1847. The common Stormy 
Petrel, Proceilaria pilagica, also breeds at St. Kilda, although it does not 
appear to dojso on Rona. so tar as observed by Mr. Swinburne. — John 
1. D\LGLElsn. Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Black- throated Auk (^Synthliborhamfhus antiquns) in Wisconsin. — If 
mv readers will look at a map of North America they will be surprised, to 
hav the lea««t. that a North Pacific sea-bird should find its wav, even bv 
accident, to the State of Wisconvin. The great range of the Rocky 
Mountains, extending to the very verge of the Arctic- Ocean, acts as a 
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natural barrier against all Pacific sea-birds reaching the Atlantic Water- 
shed. Tbat the species under consideration extends its summer migration 
to the shores of the Arctic Ocean, and even east from Bering Strait, no 
one knows to what extent along the southern shores of the great Polar 
Sea, there can be little doubt. It seems to me, then, much more reasona- 
ble to suppose that this rare f traggler should come south along with the 
great horde of Swans. Geese, and Ducks which annually pass up the 
Mackenzie River, through great Slave Lake, thence from lake to lake 
until it reached the great Mississippi Vallev, than that, being eminently 
a bird of the sea, it should leave its natural element to cross a great 
mountain range. Be this as it may, the fact remains that a full plu- 
maged adult Black-throated Auk {Synthlihorkampkus antigitMs) was shot 
on Lake Koshkonong, Wis. It was shot by Rev. G. E. Gordon of 
Milwaukee, and the stuffed specimen is beautifully preserved under a 
glass shade at 'Koshkonong Place,' a private shooting preserve, where 
I had the pleasure of visiting this fall. The circumstances of the capture 
are as follows: Late in October, 1882, during a northern 'blizzard' — a 
storm so severe that it drove most of the Ducks out of the lake — Mr. Gor- 
don was concealed in his blind, shooting Ducks, when he noticed this 
strange bird circling around his decoys, and he shot it while on the wing. 
No others were seen in company' with it, and at no other time in the mem- 
ory of the oldest hunters has its like been seen there before. It mav well 
bi called a 'Strange bird' by the residents and visitors , frequenting this 
charming spot, and the fact of its capture so far away from its habitat will be 
no less interesting to ornithologists throughout the length and breadth of 
our land. Many queries could be started here in connection with the ec- 
centricities of straggling birds not quite in place in connection with this 
short notice. The more I ponder on the facts of the capture of this strag- 
gler, the more wonderful it seems to me. Take notice that Lake Kosh- 
konong is in the south-eastern part of Wisconsin, three degrees east of 
the longitudinal line of the western shore of Lake Superior, and about 
sixty miles west of Lake Michigan. If the bird had its habitat in the 
Atlantic Ocean it would be more natural that it should drift with the 
fresh waters of Hudson's Bay and thence by the Great Lakes to this small 
lake, w^hose waters flow into the Mississippi, than that. l>eing as it is a 
North Pacific bird, it should be found here. 

For the bcnefi*^ of those wishing to compare the species. I will give 
description and measurements carefully taken from the stuflTed specimen. 
I have compared my observations with specimens from the Smithsonian 
Institution and my own collection, and I see nochance for being mistaken 
about the species. Bill black at base and along ridge of cuimen. sides light 
brown running to blue at tip. .6 of an inch long, .25 inch deep at base and 
less in width, feathered to. and partly over, nostril. Gape 1.12 inch. 
Feathers of throat extend to within .19 inch of angle of gonys. Distance 
from eye to nostril, .87. Tarsus i inch, scutellate in front and on sides, and 
very much compressed. Middle toe, without claw, same length a«» tarsus. 
Wing 5.50. brown-black. Tail 1.50, black. Blackof head extending. 37 inch 
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below eve and down nape to Khouider, where tlie smok^'-ash mantle ex- 
tends over back and wing-coverts to tail. Whole under parts white up 
to throat, which is mixed sootv-brown and white, showing less and less 
white as the under mandible is reached, where the feathers are clear sootv- 
brown. — Geo. B. Sknnett. Meadvilie, Pa. 



Birds New to the Fauna of Kansas, and others Rare in the Stmte, cap- 
tured at Wallace, Oct. la to i6, 1883. — The following four species are 
new to the State : — 

Merula mig^atoria propinqua Ridgw. Western Robin. — .Saw a flock 
of seven. Killed two. 

Zonotrichia gambeli intermedia Ridgxv. Intermediate Whits- 
CROWNED Sparrow. — The birds were quite common along the railway in 
the ditches and cuts, which, from the weeds growing and blown in from the 
plains, afford both food and shelter. Shot several. Professor D. E. 
Lantz writes me that he killed one of these birds at Manhattan, Oct. 9, 
1883. The Professor is therefore entitled to the credit of adding the bird 
to our State list. Its capture so far east is a rare find. 

Sph3rrapicus varius nuchalis Baird. Red-naped Woodpecker. — 
Killed a pair out of three young birds found in the willows and cotton- 
woods thinly skirting the south fork of the Smoky Hill River. 

Buteo borealis krideri Hoopes. Krider*s Hawk. — Killed a female. 
I think I saw another bird, but am not positive, as they closely resemble, 
at a distance, the light phase of Archibuteo ferrngineus. 

The following three species of birds are rare In the State : — 

Myiadestes townsendi {And.) Caban. Townsend's Solitaire. — I saw 
ten and shot four of these birds. 

Dendroeca auduboni {Towns.) Baird. Audubon's Warbler. — Shot 
several; quite common. 

Corvus cryptoleucus Couch. White-necked Raven. — Saw a flock 
of six. and another of seven birds; shot three. 

1 have specimens of the above species in my collection. 

I rejoice to know that we are at last to have a standard classification and 
nomenclature, as it will do away with the present confusion in arrange- 
ment and in names. I shall, in accordance with same, issue a new edition 
of my ^Catalogue of the Birds of Kansas.' — N. S. Goss, Topeka^ Kansas. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

[Correspondents are requested to ivrite briery and to the point. So attention wiil 

be paid to anonymous communications. '\ 

Arc Trinomials Necessary? 

To THE Editors of Thk Auk : — 

Sirs: I purpose taking advantage of the 'CorreRpondence' department 
to ask some of those who are most conversant with the subject to kindly- 
explain through these pages, why it was considered necessary to adopt 
trinomial nomenclature for American ornithology? Or perhaps the 
object which I desire to achieve will be more clearly defined if I put 
the question thus : Why was it considered necessary to institute that 
division in zoological classification termed •variety,' for which trinomials 
are used? 

I do not ask this merely for the sake of provoking a discussion on the 
subject, nor because I consider that, in the event cf a discussion ensuing, 
it is either probable or desirable that any change shall be effected in the 
minds of those who advocate the use of trinomials. I ask it simply to 
have the whole matter plainly set forth, and, if possible, an end put to 
the opposition to this system, which is at present so felt by some of our 
students; an opposition which it would be unfair to suppose would be 
persisted in if the reasons for adopting the system were thoroughly under- 
stood. 

Let me state just here, that I do not wish to assert that this opposition 
occurs in the ranks of the more advanced of American students — the 
•scientists* — for lean not say from personal knowledge whether it does 
or does not exist there; indeed so far as I am aware, it is found onlv 
among a portion of my brethren of the -amateur element'; and while 
candor compels me to acknowledge that in some cases the objections are 
undefined and unreasonable, there are others, again, who support their 
opinions by strong and lucid arguments. 

Nor need these gentlemen be at all ashamed to admit their position, for 
similar opinions are held by many of the sazum/s of Europe. I can not, at 
the moment of writing, recall the name of any English ornithologist who 
has written in favor of this system, excepting Mr. Henry Seebohm. 

Mr. liarting, the editor of the 'Zoologist,' and who is a member of the 
British Ornithologists' Union, as well as an F.L.S. , and an F.Z.S., has 
strongly condemned it; and not so much as one trinomial has been placed 
in the recently issued catalogue of British Birds, published by the B. O. 
U., and known as the 'Ibis List.* Proof that this omission was not 
accidental, occasioned, as it might be argued, by the isolated character of 
the British fauna, is furnished by the list. For instance, the two species 
of the Hawk Owl, the American and the European, are named by the 
American systematists respectively Surnia fnnerea, and Surnia funerea 
ulmla; while in the 'Ibis List' they stand simply as Surnia funerea. and 
Surnia ulmla. 
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or course it inaj be urged that this question has already been fullv 
discussed in the writings of Messrs. Baird, Coues, Ridgwajs Allen, and 
others ; but some of the readers of 'The Auk' have not access to these 
papers, and a summnry of their contents will be very acceptable to those 
in whose interest the present communication is framed. 

Very respectfully, 

^V. John, N. B. MoNTAGCTE Chamberlain. 

[Our correspondent's points are well taken, and we will endeavor to 
briefly explain. First. '*Why was it considered necessary to institute that 
division in zoological classincation termed ^variety* for which trinomials 
are used?'* From the context our correspondent seems to imply that this 
is an innovation peculiar to American ornithology. So far from this 
being the case, Varieties* are recognized in all departments of zodlogy, 
and also in botany, and by all authors of authority the world over, in 
varying extent, however, in different groups and by different writers. 
For the forms here referred to as Varieties,' various terms are in more or 
less current use, some of which are more explicitly distinctive of what 
is meant than is the more elastic designation 'variety.* Among such 
terms may be cited ^subspecies,' 'conspecies,* 'incipient species,* *imper- 
fectly segregated species,' 'geographical races,' Mocal forms,* etc. These 
all imply the character of the forms thus designated, namely, that they 
are intergrading^ which, while characterized by differences easily recog^ 
nized in their well-developed phases, yet so coalesce through intermediate 
stages of differentiation that they run the one into the other and cannot 
be sharply defined. On the other hand, 'species* are forms that do not, or 
at least are not known to intergrade, but are separated by a hiatus of 
greater or less extent. Complete separation is therefore the criterion of 
species, intergradation of subspecies, conspecies, or varieties. ^^But,** our 
correspondent may ask. **why is it necessary to recognize intergrading 
forms at all.^' The extent to which they shall be recognized is a matter 
of judgment, and practice in this regard must ever vary with the predi- 
lection of the writer, some deeming it advantageous to recognize forms 
by name that others will regard as not sufficiently differentiated to render 
their recognition necessary in nomenclature. 'Varieties.* or subspecies, 
are usually geographical, and in many cases evidently result from the 
varying conditions of environment which prevail within the habitat of a 
species of wide or continental distribution, these varying conditions being 
due to differences of latitude, elevation, or topographic features — in 
other words, to differences of climate, as regards, notably, temperature and 
moisture. For example, our common Song Sparrow inhabits the greater 
part of the North American continent, but is represented in different 
parts of it by quite diverse forms, just as the continent itself embraces 
wide areas over which prevail climatic conditions very different from those 
characteristic of other parts. Every one at all conversant with North 
American birds knows that the Song Sparrow of the States east of the 
Mississippi River is very different from the Song Sparrow of the great. 
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derated, arid plateau of the interior, and that this interior form i^ again 
%'err different from the form» found at different points along the Pacific 
coast. These various fornifi. in their extreme phaseit. are wtdelv diverite. 
varying in size, color, and in the relati%-e «ize of the bill. etc.. and mav be 
more readilr separated from each other than can well-defined >ipecieK be 
in some other groups of our birds. Vet the^e verv diverge forms of the 
Song Sparrow are found to intergrade at the point)^ and o\'er the areas 
where the phvsical condition^ of the*« several climatic regions of 
the continent blend, and in the ;^me gradual manner. What occur* in 
the Son|^ Sparrow occurs also in most !»pecies having the vame va«t extent 
of habitat, and in a similar wav as regards the development of geograph- 
ical forms under differing phvsical conditioni» of environment. It i*^ 
obrknulT a gain in the wav of exactness of cxprev'^ion to he able to 
designate these different form« — to give a "handle to our fact^" — bv recog- 
nizing them in our sv^tem^^ of nomenclature. Thi^ recoi^nition i» verv 
general! T accorded them, but in verv diflferent'wav^. And thi^ bring* u«» 
to the matter of trinomiaU. 

A common wav of recognizing ^^uch fomi<^ \r^. for instance. — to go back 
to the case of the Song Sparrow. — ai» follow* : Melotpiza fu^riata. var. 
rmfma^ UMng four terms in cxprrs^ing the name and •itatu^ of the x-arietal 
form in qne*tioa. Thi« i« cumber<>ome and inconvenient. .\nother 
method is to ose the term '*ub«>p.' in place of *var.' This i« explicit, 
and expres*e« the exact reIation*>hip of the two forms in question. Still 
other methods have be en tried. a<*> thr »«paration of the ^'ub^^pecific name 
from the specific bv some mark of punctuation, or an arbitrarv character, 
as a letter or figure. But the<>e device^ are all needle«^ and burdensome. 
The trinomial name re^uit^ from ••implv dropping the connective term, be 
it either *var..* *4mb«p..* or an arbitrary character, leaving it to be under- 
stood that anv form deo-ignated bv a trinomial i^ a ^^ub^^pecies of the 
species indicated bv the second term of the trinomial. Binomials relate 
alwars. in the practif«e of American ornithologist-, to non-intergrading 
forms, hence to specief»: while trinomiaI^ are onU applied to forms which 
intergrade. Status and relationship are thu» a*' fullv under*^tood as would 
be the case were tlie whole form of four terms written out. Instead of doing 
violence to the co-called -Stricklandian Oxle.' the trinoriiiai ^v<^tem \f a 
device, a* we have stated on other rx:raKionK. to meet -impl v and coni- 
pletelv a condition of thinj;^ unknown and un»u»pe(.'ted when that, in 
most nespectfi. admirable \vstem of nomenclatural ruie»> wa«- conceived. 
and i* in accordance with the -pint if not with the letter of that -Code." 
It is in no seni« a lap«« toward p^^lvnomialii^m. 

The merits of thi«> i^vfiteni are alreadv becoming recoi^nized abroad. 
and with greater promptne»>» than, we dare »«« . the most ardent trinomial- 
isr had rrer rentured to hope, much le«»s exprc-*.. Iti -The Ibi-"* for Jul\. 
18B1 (p. 390:. the editor»>. in a review of Mr. RidgwavV Nomenclature 
of Xofftb .\inerican Birdt. '^peak a-» toilow«^: On thii- we niav remark. 
that we cannot denji the adv%r:t»s;es of the \x-< ^*\ trinomiaU wheii strictly 
iimitod to each cai^es as the-^: [intergrading forms', and have little doubt 
that tbev will ultintatelji come into general umt. But thev can onlj- be 
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udvantageoiislv employed in countries such as North America and Europe, 
where large series can be obtained from many different localities. In 
other parts of the world their use would at present be attended with 
much inconvienience, it being impossible to ascertain in very many cases. 
from lack of specimens, whether these intergradations exist or not." 

As showing further the progress of trinomialism in England — the 
stronghold of binomialists — we maj quote the following from Mr. 
Seebohm's 'History of British Birds' (Part II, p. xii) : — 

^'English ornithologists have for the most part ignored thene interme- 
diate forms and with characteristic insular arrogance have sneered at 
their American confreres for adopting trinomial names which their recog- 
nition detnands. In this, as in so many other things, our American 
cousins are far in advance of the Old World. One English ornithologist, 
however, deserves to be mentioned as an honorable exception. Mr. 
Bowdler Sharp has boldly braved the blame of the Drs. Dryas-dust and 
the Professors Red-tape, and the volumes of the 'Catalogue of Birds of the 
British Museum' hitherto represent almost the only European publications 
on ornithology which are not behind the age in this respect. The bino- 
mial name will probably be generally used as a contraction ; but it must 
never be forgotton that it is only a contraction. The difference between 
a species and a subspecies, though in some cases not very clear, is far 
too important a fact to be sacrificed to a craze for a uniform binomial 
nomenclature." 

[We may add that Dr. Gadow, in the eighth volume of the same monu- 
mental work, has followed closely, in this respect, in the footsteps of 
Mr. Sharpe. 

On the continent there are already notable and numerous converts to the 
system, among whom we may mention Count von Berlepsch, Drs. Reich- 
enow. Hartlaub. Severtzoff, Collett, and Stejneger. who hax-e all em- 
ployed trinomials in their recent papers, while Dr. Cabanis shows an 
unmistakable leaning in the same direction. Professor Schlegel, of the 
Leydcn Museum, is perhaps to be counted as the father of the system, he 
having for more than twenty years made use of trinomials in precisely the 
sense in which they have come into current and almost universal use 
among American ornithologists, and to a large extent among mammalo- 
gists, herpetologists. and ichthyologists. During most of these years he 
has been cited as a Hagrant example of a 'polynomialist.' and on manv 
occasions sneered at for his heterodoxy. While he antedates Americans in 
the systematic use of trinomials for intergrading forms, we are in position 
to know that the 'American school' was the spontaneous outcome of our 
studies of American birds, and that the use of trinomials was forced upon 
us by conviction of their utility and necessity. 

While lack of space forbids our enlarging upon this important subject 
in the present connection, we trust we have thrown some light upon the 
t|ue*Jtion*i raised by our correspondent, and that the many estimable 
workers for whom he may be supposed to speak will see that the use of 
trinf)Tniuls is hv no means a freak in nomenclature, countenanced by merely 
a small following of American writers. — J. A. A.] 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

The outcry from all quarters excepting headquarters of American 
ornithological science against the name of our new journal satisfies us 
that the best possible name is The Auk. Were the name of this journal 
one which anyone could have proposed and everyone liked, it could not 
have been an 'inspiration.' The editors beg to say that they have cop>- 
righted, patented, and 'called in' the following puns and pleasantries : 
I. That The Auk is an awkward name. 2. That this journal is the awk- 
ward organ of the A. O. U. (These two species, with all possible sub- 
species, for sale cheap at this office.) 3. That this journal should be 
published in New Yauk, or in the Orkney or Auckland Islands. (It is 
published at Boston, Mass.. at $3.00 per annum, — free to active mem- 
bers of the A. O. U. not in arrears for dues.) 4. That an Auk is the 
trade-mark of a brand of guanol (A rose by any other name, etc.) 
5. That the Auk is already defunct, and The Auk likelv to follow suit. 
{Moriua Alca impennis — in pennis Alca redn^iva!) 6. That the Auk 
couldn't fly, and what's the use of picking out a name, etc., etc. (But the 
Auk could dive deeper and come up drier than any other bird, as Baird 
says.) 7. That The Auk apes 'The Ibis.' (Not at all. It is a great 
improvement on 'Ibis.' 'Ibis' is two syllables and four letters; *Auk' is 
only one syllable and three letters — a fact which bibliographers will 
appreciate. It is simply following a good precedent because it is good. 
We wish, however, that we could 'ape' or otherwise imitate 'The Ibis' 
in sundry particulars. We should like to make The Auk the leading 
ornithological journal of America, as 'The Ibis' is of the rest of 
the world. We should like to make The Auk* the recognized medium 
of communication between all the ornithologists of this country, as 'The 
Ibis' is of that. We should like to take and keep the same high standard 
of excellence in every respect, and thus become such an acknowledged au- 
thority as 'The Ibis* is. We should like, on behalf of the A. (). U., to imitate 
'The Ibis' in the courtesy and kindliness already shown us on the part of 
the B, O. U. We should like to 'ape' or otherwise resemble 'The Ibis' in 
vitality and longevity. May its shadow, already 'sacred,' be cast while 
the pyramids stand ; and may The Auk in due time be also known of men 
as an 'antient and honourable foule' ! ) 

— The publication of the long-delayed 'Water Birds' of North America, 
by Messrs. Baird, Brewer, and Ridgway, is at last passing rapidly though 
the press. The work will make two volumes, and will, in reality, form the 
concluding portion of the 'Ornithology' of the Geological Survey of Cali- 
fornia, Prof. J. D. Whitney, State Geologist. In general style it will be 
uniform with the *Land Birds' of the California Survey, with colored fig- 
ures in the text. The cost of publication will be borne jointly by Professor 
Whitney and Mr. Alexander Agassiz, and the work will hence appear 
alw) in the 'Memoirs of the Museum of Comparative Zoology.' The first 
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voluiiK* i> expected to appear about June. 18S4, and the other hv the h< 
i^inninj; of 1SS5. 

— Mr. C B. Cory, has in preparation a work of the birds of Haiti an 
Santo Domingo. It will be uniform in size with his 'Birds of the Bahj 
mas,' and will jifive figures of many of the species. It will be issued i 
four or tive parts, the first of which may be expected to ap(>ear abot 
March i. 

--Dr. Coues's new 'Key to North American Birds' will doubtless shorti 
appear, the composition heinij nearly completed. We have seen stercc 
proofs to p. f/K) {Rttliidtr^, and jj^alley slips into Laridtt. The work wi 
comprise about 850 pajLjes. and about 5cx) cuts, many of them new. Th 
work, entirely rewritten and greatly enlarged, consists of three parts. Pai 
I is the author's 'Field Ornitholoj^y,' reprinted with little chan»je. Pai 
II. pp. 59-236, entitled 'General (3rnitholo«.'y.' includes an essay on th 
classification of birds, and a treatise on avian anatomy. Part III is th 
'Systematic Synopsis of North American Birds,' in which the orij^ins 
brief diii^nost's are expanded into more elaborate descriptions, with th 
addition of the characters of the «jenera and higher jjroup**. 

— Dr. P. L. Sclater has bej^un the publication of a very im{>ortant *Rt: 
view of the Family Ictcridtr (^Ibis, April and July, 1883), giving diagnose 
and quite extended biblioj^raphical references. One genus and severa 
species are characterised as new. and illustrations given of a number c 
species not previously figured, in the two parts which have alread 
appeared. 

— The 'Ornithologist and Oologist.' lately published by Mr. J. M. Wad 
of Boston, has passed into the hands of Mr. Frank B. Webster, of Pawtuckel 
R. 1. The publisher announces that with the beginning of the new scric 
\^\iA. IX, 1SS4). the size of the magazine will be increased from 8 to i 
pages per nuinber. the subscription price ivmaining as heretofore at $1.0 
per annum. .\ 'specimen' number tor January, 1884. was issued ahou 
December 20. 1SS3. aiui contains the usual number of good articles an< 
notes. There is doubtless room and need for a distinctivelv amateu 
journal like this, and we cordiallv wish it success. 

— .\t a meeting of the Ridgway Ornithological Club of Chicajjti 
held December 6. iSvSi. contributions to the mu^eimi and library were an 
nounced and seven correspomling members elected. Mr B. T. Gault read i 
paper on the Titlark Sparrow {Passerculus anthiNUs). illustrated by speci 
mens of the bird, nest, and eggs collected on the coast of California. Mr 
.\. K. Coale read a paper on the genus Zonofrickia. and mentioned th( 
recent capture of three specimens of Z. queritla at Trempeleau. Wirc. 

- .\t a recent meeting of the Nuttall Ornithological Club the followin] 
otricer«» were re-elected for the ensuing year : President, W^illiani Brew»ter 
X'ice-presjtlcnt, J. Ainory Jeffries ; Recording Secretary, Henry A. Purdie 
C«»iresp(»nding .Secretary and Editor. J. A. Allen; Treasurer, CharleH F 
Balcheliler. 
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—The Committee of the A. O. U. on •Classification and Nomenclature 
of" North American Birds.' recently held an eigrht davs' session in Wash- 
in»ton. and determined the scope and form of the proposed new 'List' of 
N'orth American hirds. and formulated a set of rules for the "[uidancc of 
the committee in their work. The suhject of genera was carefully con- 
sidered, and a considerahle reduction from the numher now currently 
recognized was agreed upon. Several days were deyoted to a considera- 
tion of the principles of nomenclature, with results eminently satisfactory 
to the committee. Suh-committees were appointed to especially investi- 
gate all questions of synonymy, to consider the status of species and sub- 
-species, and toelaborate and codify the rulings of thecomnnttee respecting 
the general principles of notnenclature. The committee worked with the 
utmost harmony, and adjourned to meet again some months later, to con- 
^"Uie and. if possible, conclude their work. 

— The A. (). U. Committee on '.Xvian Anatomy' held a session in 

*^ashington, on December 15. and considered the desirability and possi- 

"''»ty of preparing a general work on the anatomy of birds, to be in part 

"asi^d on special memoirs already extant, and in part on original research 

"y members of the committee. The project to some degree took shape, 

^■^cl will be further considered. The committee on 'Classification and 

^^^^inenclature' referred to this committee a series of special investigations 

'^ cjetermine the relationships of various groups of North American birds, 

^"^>ose position in the natural system has not as yet been satisfactorily 

^'^'Siigned. 

-- — The A. O. U. Committee on 'Migration of J^irds' met in New York 

^^ * X December 17 to determine ways and means for carrying on their work. 

^^e circular of the Chairman, Dr. Merriam, published in this issue of 

'he Auk,' shows the plan of operations agreed upon for the current year, 

*^*^ "^"^d indicates that the work of collecting data will be pushed vigorously 

"^^ '^-id on an extensive .scale. 

— The A. (). U. Committee on the 'European House Sparrow' have 
'^^ :titered heartily upon their work, and have prepared a circular soliciting 
^ "^formation from all available sources to aid them in the preparation of 
^ \\t\T report. 

— The A. O. U. Committee on 'Faunal Areas' has decided to prepare 
^3^K a 'report of progress' a provisional map of faunal areas for North 
--American birds, and will enter upon the collection of data concerning the 
\)reeding and winter ranges of all the well-known species for the purpose 
of eventually mapping the distribution of as many species as may be 
practicable. For this purpose the committee decided to enlarge its num- 
bers, and to assign particular districts to special workers. 

—Dr. R. W. Shufeldt, recently on duty at Jefterson Barracks, I.,a., has 
returned to Washington and is again in charge of the osteological depart- 
ment of the Army Medical Museum. 
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— Dr. Leonhard Stejncger has returned from the Commander JsIandK. 
Kamtschatka, with an extensive and valuable collection o{' birds and 
other objects of natural history, and is now engaged in writing a report 
for publication upon the material gathered. 

— Messrs. J. Murdoch and Middleton Smith, who have been stationed 
at Point Barrow, Alaska, for the last two years, have returned to Washing- 
ton, bringing with them a large and interesting collection of birds, which 
they will work up during the winter and later publish the results of 
their investigations. 

— Mr. Lucien M. Turner, U. S. Signal Observer at Ungava, Northern 
Labrador, has shipped to the National Museum an immense collection, 
embracing more than a thousand bird-skins. These will be held until 
Mr. Turner's return, a year or so hence, when he will prepare a report 
upon them to be published by the National Museum. 

— Mr. Chas. II. Townsend is collecting birds, etc., for the National 
Museum in Northern California, the central point of his explorations being 
Baird, Shasta County. During the summer he ascended Mt. Shasta, and 
made a collection of the birds which br«ed on that lofly peak. 

— Mr. L. Belding, who has so successfully explored the southern 
extremity of Lower California, is now making collections in the vicinity 
of San Diego. 

— Mr. Jos^ C. Zeledon, of San Jos^, Costa Rica, occasionally sends col- 
lections, including mostly new or very rare species, to the National 
Museum. 

— Mr. C. C Nutting has returned from a very successful reconnoissance 
of Nicaragua, bringing with him about one hundred and thirty species 
of birds new to the fauna of that country and six new to science. 

— Mr. P. L. Jouy, who has been making a collection of Japanese birds 
for the National Museurn, is now in Corea studying and collecting the 
birds, etc., of that little-known country. 

— Mr. Wm. J. Fisher, U. S. Tidal Observer at Kadiak, Alaska, has sent 
collections of much interest to the National Museum, among the more 
noteworthy birds being the new CEstrelata fisher iy and another rare 
Petrel, the Puffinus tenuirostris. 
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BIRDS OF THE LOWER URUGl AY. 

BY WALTER B. BARROWS. 
V Continued from p. jo. . 

130. Buteo pterocles Temm. Aguila (Eagle). — Many 
individuals of this species were seen on the Arroyo Guale- 
guaychti the last of April, and one was secured there. Another 
was brought me from an estancia near town on July 2. They 
were usually noticed sitting ver\' upright on the tops of tall trees, 
where it was almost impossible to get within shot. 

131. Buteo erythronotus {King). — Many were seen on 
the Pampas, April 10 and 11, while travelling by diligence from 
Carhu^ to Azul. They frequently remained perched on the iron 
telegraph poles beside the road, allowing the coach with its ten 
horses to pass at full gallop within easy gunshot of them. At 
such times the characteristic markings were easily distinguishable. 

132. Heterospizias meridionalis {Lath,). Agiila rojizo 
(Reddish Eagle). — Not unfrequently seen at Concepcion in 
cold weather, and a single one was seen as late as September 29. 

About July 21, iSSo. during an almost unprecedented rise of 
the river, many rather scarce Hawks became quite abundant for a 
few days, and among them was the present species. A female. 
taken Julv 21. appeared so gorged with food that it was easily 
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shot, but an examination showed that though its crop was 
crowded to its utmost capacity, it contained nothing but young 
grasshoppers, not a trace of other food being found in its stomach. 

133. Geranoaetus melanoleucus ( VieiiL), Aguila 
(Eagle). — An abundant resident at all points visited, and not 
at all difficult of approach. In ascending the Uruguay by 
steamer it is one of the most constant features of the landscape, 
sometimes seen sailing in circles overhead, but oftenest sitting 
motionless on the highest branch of some dead tree which rises 
from the tangled masses of lower growth on the low islands 
along the swampy shores. On the Pampas it was frequently ob- 
served, and on the Ventana, where it was abundant and doubt- 
less nested, it was ridiculously familiar. 

While hunting Partridges one morning, I walked directly up 
to one of th2S3 E.igles, as he s:it on a stone g.izing at me, 
and when, finally, at a distance of eight or ten yards, he 
started to fly, a charge of No. 8 shot was sufficient to stop him. 
The same morning another was killed in almost the same way 
with No. 6 shot. On March 8, while near the Ventana, a pair 
was seen in a plumage entirely new to me. Seen from below they 
were entirely glossy black, with the exception of ^he tips of the 
tail-feathers and primaries, which were pure white. If this is the 
normal adult plumage it must be rare, at least about Concepcion, 
as I never met with an example of it among over a hundred speci- 
mens observed there. Of the nesting habits I learned nothing, 
except that on the Ventana a pair constantly resorted to an inac- 
cessible ledjje near the summit, where I believe thev must have had 
a nest. Doring says they nest abundantly on the ground iMw^ihe 
Rio Negro of Patagonia, placing the nest usually, however, on 
some small eminence along the bank of the river. 

134. Accipter sp. incog. A female of a species allied to A, 
fuscHS was taken at Concepcion, July 14, 18S0, and another 

individual (po*rsibly the mate) was seen very near the same spot 
a few days later. 

135. Falco sparverius Linn. Alcoxcito (Little Fal- 
con). — A very abundant bird at Concepcion, where a few are 
resident and doubtless breed, but especially plentiful in spring and 
autumn. I did not see its nest. 

A young female taken January 21, 1S80, was peculiar in hav- 
ing the ovaries o^ both sides equally developed, though both were 
small. 
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This species was also abundant at Bahia Hlanca and along the 
Sierras to Carhu^. 

136. Elanus leucurus ( MeilL ) . — A rather scarce resident. 
I noted it only *about twenty times in the course of as many 
months. It was ofteiiest seen in winter. 

137. Rostrhamus leucopygus {^Spix), — Apparently not 
common, as it was onlv taken twice — both times in summer and 
m swamps where Ampullar i a abound. 

I once saw at Concepcion a flock of fifteen or twenty small 
Hawks hovering over the interior of a swampy island, and pre- 
sume they belong to this species as they were not '^Chimangos," 
and I never saw any other species congregate in this way. 

138. Milvago chimango ( T/W//.). Chimaxgo. — By far 
the most abundant of the birds of prey, it being no unusual thing 
to have thirty or forty in sight at once. They take the place of 
our Crows, walking about in the plowed fields, collecting around 
the slaughter-houses or any dead animal in the fields, haunting the 
margins of the rivers, and keeping an eye on all exposed bird's 
nests. They are very unsuspicious, and Ixjing seldom shot at, may 
be approached, at almost any time and place, without any precau- 
tions. They are credited (doubtless correctly) by some writers 
with nesting on the ground, but this does not seem to be true of 
them at Concepcion. I inquired carefully of the natives, and was 
invariablv told that thev nested ••like tne Carrancho." in trees. 

On September 26. I saw a pair carrying sticks to a tree in 
which there was a partly completed nest, but the birds dropped 
the sticks on finding themselves observed. Again on Noveml^er 
6, I foun<i in a tree a nest of sticks in which were the shells of 
several eggs precisely like those brought me by natives as veri- 
table eggN of the Chimango. as I believe they were. 

Considering the abundance of the V>irds. and their familiarity. 
it seemed strange to me that although I frequently searched in 
manv localities. Ixith on the j^round and in trees. I never dis- 
covered an occupied nest of \\v\^ «*}x*cies. As l>efore stated, how- 
ever, during the spring months 1 was <*ften unable to give more 
than half a day per week to field work, and this will. p>erhaps. ac- 
count for manv oversi^jrhts \\ itli rej^ard even to common birds. 
The ^^^ which I obtained were miniatures of those of the fol- 
lowing species. 

139. Polyborus thanis ( J/<?/. ). Cakrancho (meaning un- 
known). — Abundant and well known everywhere, but app>earing 
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in unusual numbers wherever the food supply is suddenly in- 
creased, as for example, during those periodic overflows of the 
river to which the name creciente is given. When the rise is 
quite sudden the destruction of small quadrupeds is very great, 
and the Carranchos are very sure to be on hand. The regular 
creciente occurs usually in October, and the river then rises 
gradually to a height of five or six feet above its usual mark, and 
in tlie course of a week or two, subsides again quietly. In July, 
i8So, however, the river rose quite suddenly until it reached a 
point some twelve feet above low-water mark. As a result hun- 
dreds of square miles of low land were flooded, and in many 
places the water extended backward along the smaller aflluents 
for many miles, doing considerable damage to stock, etc. Of 
course there was a general exodus of '"' all four-footed beasts and 
creeping things'* from the flooded district. Along the edge of 
the water thousands of the little cavias scampered in dismay, 
while the bodies of thousands of others were thrown up to the 
waiting Carranchos, which stalked along the shore by hundreds. 
Wild cattle which had been hiding for years in the swamps were 
now forced to come ashore and take their turn under the lazo, 
while many a rare deer and rarer jaguar fell victim to the rifle of 
the estanciero. For a week or two the unequal struggle went on, 
and then the receding waters allowed the survivors to return to 
their old haunts, if thev could find them, while the estanciero 
quietly counted his bundles of new hides and wished the river 
would rise every year to the same height. 

While the high water lasted the Carranchos, gorged with 
carrion, and naturally heavy and sluggish, were almost as tame 
as barn-yard fowls, and there was abundant opportunity for any 
one so disposed to study their disgusting habits and make his 
series of skins as large as he pleased. I respectfully declined the 
offer, so far as the skins were concerned, preferring to keep my 
entomological and ornithological collections separate so far as 
practicable. 

Although feeding frequently on carrion, the birds evidently ap- 
preciate fresh meat as well. I once had hard work to prevent a 
Teal, which had fallen in the water, from being carried o.Tby one, 
and though I did succeed in this case I was less fortunate at other 
times. While shooting Ducks along the Piqu^ in March I killed 
a beautiful pair of Cinnamon Teal, and wishing to keep them clean 
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and unruffled, to be skinned later, I laid them somewhat out of 
sight among the pampas grass, intending to take them on my re- 
turn in half an hour. At that time, however, I found only a 
couple of Carranchos, each seated sleepily in the midst of a little 
circle of brown feathers, amongst which not the smallest morsel of 
skin, flesh, or bone was to be found. 

The eggs were laid at Concepcion from the middle of Septem- 
ber until late in November. They vary very much in color, but 
the average egg showed little trace of the original ground-color, 
being simply mottled with heavy dashes, spots, and blotches of 
several shades of brown. Eggs average 2 J in. by \\ in. The 
bulky nests were sometimes placed quite low on the tops of low, 
spreading trees, one which I found being only eight feet from the 
ground. More often, however, the nest is placed at a height of 
from twenty to forty feet. 

140. Cathartes atratus (^ar/r.). Cuervo (Crow^^. — Not 
seen at all at Conception, but said to have been very numerous 
in times of drought, when the sheep died faster than they could be 
skinned. It was occasionally seen in small numbers about the 
Sierras of the Pampas, the last being seen at Carhu^, April 4. 

On the Uruguay it was always spoken of as the Cuervo (Crow ; 
Raven), but about Buenos Aires the commoner name was Gal- 
linaza (Vulture). 

Note. — I am not sure that I ever saw Cathartes aura^ not 
being familiar with its appearance on the wing, but I find the 
following in my note-book, under date of March 4, 1880, while 
camped at the foot of the Sierra de la Ventana. 

"Several times since camping here, I have seen a very large 
bird which seems to be larger in body than the common Eagle 
( G, melanoleucus) and with a very long tail. They hunt over 
the mountains as well as the level ground, and rise in spirals 
nearly as well as Haliaetus" I remember that when attacked 
by a pair of the latter, which probably had an eyrie among the 
crags near by, they soon distanced them by rising in spirals, 
though both species did considerable flapping before the Eagles 
abandoned the pursuit. I thought at the time, and am still in- 
clined to believe, that this bird was Cathartes aura. 

{To be comHmued.) 
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ON CHAiNGES IN ORNITHOLOGICAL NOMENCLA- 

TURE— A REPLY TO CRITICS. 

BY LEONHARD STEJNEGER. 
"Consistency is a jewel." — Dr. E. COUES. 

A SHORT paper of mine, published about a year ago, entitled : 
'On some generic and specific appellations of North American 
and European birds,'* was intended to furnish such data as might 
be properly considered in studying the nomenclature of North 
American and European birds. It has caused considerable com- 
ment, and two courteous editorials — one in the 'Bulletin of the 
Nuttall Ornithological Club' (VI. 1882, p. 178), and the other in 
'The Ibis' (1883, P* ^'^) — l^ave passed several remarks upon it, 
which make an answer from me desirable. My excuse for pre- 
senting a reply so late is that I have but recently returned from 
my journey to the Commander Islands and Kamtschatka. 

The American reviewer admits that a principle, like that which 
I want rigorously enforced, is most likely to bring the now almost 
overpowering confusion to an end. He says: "We believe thai 
the surest way out of the nomenclatural difficulties that beset us 
is to be found in some such simple rule as this, and that to upset 
every name that can be upset according. to any recognized princi- 
ple is really the shortest road to that fixity of nomenclature for 
which we now all sigh like furnaces." But nevertheless he 
thinks that there ought to be a statute of limitation, "by which a 
bird resting in undisturbed enjoyment of its name for, say, a cen- 
tury, or half a century, should not be liable to eviction under the 
common law of priority." 

Now, in the first place I wish to emphasize that a law, may it 
be ever so good, will never bring the longed-for result, unless en- 
forced rigorously ; that is, without exception. If the law prohibi- 
ting changes of names which have been in use for fifty years, 
shall be applied to changes proposed by me, it must also be 
applied to changes proposed by other authors. If we take the 
two leading lists of North American birds, Coues's and Ridg- 

• Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. V, 1883. pp. 28-43. 
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way's, we shall find many names which will have to be given up. 
1 will only mention a few examples, in order not to swell this 
paper, as everybody who is somewhat familiar with the subject 
can easily make considerable additions to the list. We then 
would have to drop : — 

Alle nigricans tor Mergulus alle. 

Simorkynckus pygmaui S, camtsckaiicus. 

Colymbus iorquatua C, glacialis. 

Histrionicus minutus '* Cosmonetta histrionica. 

Cygnus columbianus *' C. americanus. 

Asio accipitrinus A. brackyotus. 

Pinicola enucleator " Cory thus enucleator. 

Pica rustica '* P. caudata, etc., etc.* 

What under such circumstances would be the fate of Bartram's 
n2LTnes^%\ichsLs£lanus ^laucus (Bartr.) Coues, Ictinia subcce^ru' 
lea (Bartr.) Coues, Corvus frugivorus Bartr., Spizella agrestis 
(Bartr.) Coues, Botaurus mugitans (Bartr.) Coues, Aramus 
pictus (Bartr.) Coues, etc., etc.? Are we going to give up 
again Forster's names of i*j*j2} And how about those of Philip 
Statins Miiller restored bv Cassin, or the numerous names of 
Boddaert ? 

Another question presents itself in this connection : How are we 
then going to deal with names that have for more than half 
a century been wrongly identified.? Thus, for instance, to cite 
one of my proposed changes, Totanus glottis^ which Coues still 
gives as "(L.) Bechst.," although it seems evident that Lin- 
neus's and Bechstein's glottis are two widely different birds? 
Some European authors, not long ago — and most certainly 
more than fifty years after Bechstein*s mistake — adopted Gmelin's 
name cinerascens ; but why not accept Gunnerus's name, which 
is older, better defined, and in every other respect at least just as 
good? '*The long survival of an error does not justify its con- 
tinued perpetuation after detection,*' says Dr. E. Coues (Check 
List, 2d ed., p. 24) ; and that is precisely my opinion, too. 

The American reviewer thinks that a law as above is but just, 
as these early authors, whose nomenclature is forgotten, have 
not taken "the trouble to make good their title in due time." 
But whose fault is it that the names have been temporarily 



• Not to speak of HydrocAelidon lariformh^ which for other reasons is rejected in my 
paper. 
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Turning to my English reviewer, I want especially to call 
attention to the fact that there are many points in ornithological 
nomenclature wherein the English naturalists are compelled to 
disagree with a great many zoologists, especially with those of 
North America, who, with only few exceptions, take Linnaeus's 
loth edition for their nomenclatural starting-point, while the 
former still strictly adhere to the 12th edition. 

But there are two points in the 'Ibis' review which can be dis- 
cussed with advantage, as they have nothing to do with the vexed 
question about the two Linnaean editions. In a foot-note the edi- 
tors give their reasons why they feel justified in continuing the 
use of the universally adopted Plectrophanes for Embcriza 
nivalis,, and not accepting for the latter t*ie term Plectrophcnax 
proposed by me. They say : '^Afthough it is quite true that, in 
the preface to his Vogcl Liv-und Esthland (1815), Meyer casually 
mentioned the term Plectrophanes as applicable to I^ring^illa 
lapponica only, we find, on reference to the 'Zusatze u. Bericht. 
zu Meyer und Wolfs Taschenbuch,' 1S22 (in which the genus 
was first properly characterized), that Plectrophanes was inten- 
ded to include both Fringilla lapponica and Efnberiza niva/is,^^ 

When Bechstein, in 1803, created the division Calcarius (a 
term also used by him in 1S07, in the 2d edit, of his "Gemeinn. 
Xaturg. Dcutschl.,' III. p. 245) he considered lapponicus and 
nivalis generically distinct. He included the former under Cal^ 
cariusn for which genus lapponicus consequently is the tvpe.* 
In his later books he followed the same practice. In 1810 
Meyer and Wolf strictly followed the example o\ Bechstein, 
separating lapponicus from the body of the genus Pringilla 
as a separate ^family.' as they called it. still leaving nivalis 
under Ember iza. In 1815 Meyer, however, recognized lappon- 
icus as a separate genus in the most binding words: **geh6rt 
keineswegs zu der Gattung Fringilla, sondern muss eine eigene 
Gattung bilden ; ich nenne sie Plectrophanes, Sporner" ; but he 
treats nivalis under Eniberiza^ thus evidently showing that 
Plectrophanes vjas not intended to include both lapponica and 
nivalis, as the Editors of *The Ibis' state. It is moreover not 
correct to say that the genus was not properly characterized 
before 1822. Bechstein had already * properly characterized' 
Calcarius in 1803, '^"^^ ^^'^' have seen that there cannot be the 



• Authors regarding nivalis as l)eing congeneric v^iih lapponicus will therefore have to 
adopt the combination Calcarius nivalis (Lin.). 
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direction, by the recollection that certain Fasti of my honored 
predecessor in his particular line of work, whose title I have had 
"the presumption to revive, were received with wry faces and 
shrugs — and received, nevertheless. I am perfectly satisfied to 
let my own be tested in the crucible of time." His words are 
vritten as out of my own heart, and fit my case like a glove, 
►r. Coues's innovations were also met with wry faces and shrugs 

and received nevertheless, and this I trust will be the fate of my 

•innovations' too. 

Lastly, my esteemed critic asks if I have "'in all cases taken up 
Tiames which rest upon diagnoses," and further, if "indication of 
a type species makes a generic name valid.'* 

As all the proposed changes of the specific names rest upon 
descriptions, most of them being for the time even very good, 
both the above questions refer to the generic appellations. As the 
second question is the more comprehensive, I take it first, and say 
that, at the present time at least, it is the usually followed rule to 
•tllow generic names, even if without diagnosis, when only their 
t3'pc can be ascertained. I could mention plenty of examples 
from Dr. Coues's latest check-list, Ridgway's list. Dresser's list, 
British Ornithologists' Union's list, and probably from the greater 
f>art of authors. From the last mentioned list I will only cite one 
Example, Erithacus Cuv., 1799- 1800, as it is an exact counterpart 
of one of the least approved of my proposals, viz., Urinator 
^<Z\x\. Not less opposition will meet the proposed substitution of 
^orster's names of the Swallows for those of Hoie. But both of 
Jthem^ Bote as well as Forster^ give only types, no descriptions or 
diagnoses. It will in this connection be well to remember that in 
fact almost all of Boie's genera rest only upon mention of the 
types without descriptions, and so do Brehm's in 'Isis,' 1828 ; so 
do a great part of Bonaparte's, Reichenbach's, and Ciray's genera, 
besides plenty of others. Practically we may say the same about 
Kaup's genera of 1829. and, in fact, about those of most of the old 
writers, as their diagnoses of the genera — as well as Linna^us's — 
for a great part would be completely unrecognizable if not accom- 
panied by typical species. I think that the question about the valid, 
ity of genera has got the best answer in the fact that it in most 
cases, especially among the older authors, is easier to determine 
the identity of a genus name with type species only, than with 
diagnosis only. 
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''168. Tringa Merula. Le Merle-d*eau. Wasseramsel. 

Tringa superne fusco-nigricans ; genis, gutture, collo inferiore el pectore 
niveis; ventre supremo fusco-rufescente, imo ventre, rectricibusque nigri- 
cantibus. 

Mu8. Schaeffer. No. 68. 

Briss. Av. V. 252. 19. Le Merle d*eau. 

Linn. S. N. 12. 290. 5. Sturnus cinclus. 

Scop. Bemerk. n. 223. Die Wasseramsel. " 

On p. 49 of the same work we find : — 
•'161. Vanellus capella, Le Vanneau. Gybitz. 

Vanellus cristatus, superne viridi aureus, inferne albus; capite superiore 
nigro-viridante ; crista nigra; taenia infra oculos nigricante ; gutture albo; 
collo inferiore nigro viridante, pennis in apice albo fimbriatis ; rectricibus 
decern intermediis prima medietate candidis, altera nigris, apice albido 
marginatis, utrinque extima Candida, macula nigra interius insignata. 

Mus. Schaeffer. No. 7. 

Briss. Av. V. 94. I t. 8. f. i. Le Vanneau. 

Linn. S. N. 12. 248.2. Tringa Vanellus. 

Frisch. Av. 213. Vanellus. Kywitz. 

Schaeff. Orn. t. 69. 

Naturf. XIII, St. p. 215. n. 122. Der Kiebitz. 

Scop. Bemerk. n. 141. Der Kybitz." 

Washington, D. C December 7, 1883. 



A SP:C0ND season in TEXAS.* 

BY NATHAN CLIFFORD BKOWN. 

In tlie winter of 1882-1883, the writer made a .second visit to 
the village of Boerne, in Southwestern Texas, and devoted the 
ten weeks subsequent to January 27. 1S83, *<^ ^^\^ work amongst 
the birds of the vicinity. Throughout this period the cbuntrv 
presented an appearance very different from that familiar in 1880 : 
instead of desolate expanses of bare earth, a j^reen sward was 
almost everywhere to be seen ; in the fields were rank growths 
of frost-killed weeds ; and alonj; the creek were patches of 
coarse j^rasses and even occasional little scd<^y morasses. The 
creek itself, which durinj^ the season of 1S80 only at long inter- 
vals accumulated a sufficient volume of water to flow with an 



• Sec Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club. Vol. VII, pp. 33-42. 
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BIRDS OF THE LOWER URUGUAY. 

BY WALTER B. BARROWS. 
V Continued from p. jo. . 

130. Buteo pterocles Tempn. Aguila (Eagle). — Many 
individuals of this species were seen on the Arroyo Guale- 
guaychd the last of April, and one was secured there. Another 
was brought me from an estancia near town on July 2. They 
were usually noticed sitting very upright on the tops of tall trees, 
where it was almost impossible to get within shot. 

131. Buteo erythronotus (King). — Many were seen on 
the Pampas, April 10 and 11, while travelling by diligence from 
Carhu^ to Azul. They frequently remained perched on the iron 
telegraph poles beside the road, allowing the coach with its ten 
horses to pass at full gallop within easy gunshot of them. At 
such times the characteristic markings were easily distinguishable. 

132. Heterospizias meridionalis {Lath,), Aguila rojizo 
(Reddish Eagle). — Not unfrequently seen at Concepcion in 
cold weather, and a single one was seen as late as September 29. 

About July 21, 1880. during an almost unprecedented rise of 
the river, many rather scarce Hawks became quite abundant for a 
few days, and among them was the present species. A female. 
taken Julv 21. appeared so gorged with food that it was easily 
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The Californian Bluebird does not appear to have been met with in 
Texas before, and I find but one record of its occurrence so far east as the 
ninety-ninth meridian, in the United States at large.* 

3. Lanivireo solitarius ( Vieill.) Bd. Solitary Vireo. — One specimen 
(9), procured from a company of Chickadees, Kinglets, and other small 
birds, in a post-oak grove, February 3. The testimony of all collectors 
in Texas indicates the rarity of this species in the State. So far as I am 
aware, it has not hitlierto been detected in winter. 

4. Zonotrichia albicoUis {Gm.) Bp. White-throatkd Sparrow. — 
One specimen taken, March 9; others seen upon March 30 and April 6. 
Boerne is far to the south and west of the ordinary habitat of this Spar- 
row, which has not before been taken in Texas limits and but once attri- 
buted to the State. Dr. Merrill states f that he heard its unmistakable 
song at Fort Brown, on May 11, 1877. 

5. Spizella socialis {nee arizonce) ( Wih.) Bp. Chipping Sparrow. — 
Apparently common. Several taken. 

6. Pyrrhuloxia sinuata Bon. Texas Cardinal. — Two specimens — a 
female, February 2, and a male, April 5 — procured in bushes along the 
creek. These captures considerably extend the known range of the 
species in the State, but few examples having been noted north of the Rio 
Grande valley. 

7. Tyrannus carolinensis (Z,/>/«.) TVwm. Kingbird. — One specimen, 
April 4. 

8. Sayomis sayi {Bon.) Bairti. Say's Pewee. — On the morning of 
February 5. during the prevalence of a severe norther, several of this 
species, accompanied by other birds, were found under the lee of a stone- 
wall, near the creek, and one was secured. On the following day a soli- 
tarv individual was seen and obtained. Both birds were much emaciated. 

9. Picus pubescens /./>/». I^owny Woodpecker. — A single specimen. 
Febniarv "i. 

10. Circus hudsonius (A/////.) Vieill. Marsh Hawk. — A female seen 
on March 16; an adult male on March 27. 

11. Nyctiardca grisea nacvia (^<>^</.) .^//^//. Night Heron. — An im- 
mature female, taken February 2. 

12. Podilymbus podiceps {Linn.) Latvr. Thick-billed Grebe. — 
During the latter part of March, several individuals were noted in the 
Boerne Mill-pond. On March 21. a specimen in winter plumage was 
killed and presented to me by a jocal sportsman. 

\\. Anas boschas Linn. Mallard. — Occasionallv seen in small 
fl<)ck^ or sinjiflv. 

Of the six species seen hut unsatisfactorily identified in i88o,* 

two {/cfifiiii sithcivrulcay and Larits .^ ) were not met 

with ; two ( — Strix nchulosaY and JSutco abbrciiatufiy ) weie 
seen hut not secured, and two were identified hv capture, viz. : — 



• Srr Hatch, hirds of .Minru'bota, Ann. Rep. State Geologist, 1880 (?), p. 361. 
t IVoc. I '. S. Nat. Mus.. 1878, p. 126. 
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1. Trochilus alexandri Bourc. J: Muls. Bl\ck-chinned IIi'mming- 
BIRD. — I procured a single male specimen of this diminutive species on 
April 5- Xo others were seen during my stay. There is no previous 
record of the bird's occurrence in Texas other than Mr. Purdie's.* which 
notes the capture of two examples in Gillespie and San Saba Counties, in 
April, 1878. The distribution of the species in Arizona and Utah, how- 
ever, renders it probable that it is not a rare summer resident in the 
present local ity- 

2. Buteo borealis {Gm.^ Vieill. Red-tmlkd Hawk. — Some half- 
duzen pairs of Red-tailed Hawks were found to be resident in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the village. Two fresh eggs were taken on March 22, the 
nest being placed about forty feet from the ground, in a somewhat swampy 
growth of hard-wood trees. 

The two skins in the collection arc intermediate between borealis pro- 
per and var. krideri. and. without specimens of the latter form for com- 
parison, it is somewhat difficult to decide under which name they should 
be included. Upon the whole, however, they appear most closely allied 
to borealis. The dorsal coloration is not appreciably different from that 
of Maine examples, and the same is true of the ground-color of the under- 
parts. The streaks upon the throat and abdomen are fewer, narrower, 
and paler than in the eastern birds, and there are no rufous markings 
upon the breast. The tail in both of the Texas specimens is of a pale, 
dull rufous: that of one ((f) is crossed, except upon the central two 
feathers, where it is only indicated, by the subterminal black band of 
borealis: that of the other (J) has thi> band only outlined by obscure 
and irregular spots. 

Mr. Dresser found the Red-tailed Hawk abundant throughout Texas, 
but it was not met with at all bv Mr. Sennett nor bv Dr. Nehrlins:. and 
Dr. Merrill speaks of having seen only a single pair. 

In the collection of 1S83. as in that of the former season, are 
many aberrant specimens, the varietal position of which cannot 
be delinitively fixed but must depend upon the taste of the stu- 
dent. The additional material before me does not seem to require 
a change of previous identification, except in one instance. I 
now believe the western form of the Robin (var. propinqua^ to 
have been included in my list upon insufficient evidence, all of 
the specimens from Boerne bein<:^ nearer migratoria proper, t of 
which some of them are typical. 

A ver\' curious lot are the Horned Larks {lire mop /it Ice) from 
this locality. I am far from satisfied to let them stand as var. 
chrvsolaema. but after much study of the specimens and a careful 
examination of many others from diHerent parts of North Amer- 



•Sec Bull. Nutt. Om. Club, Vol. IV. p. 60. 

fMy attention was called to the probability of this fact, at the time a different iden- 
tification was decided upon, by Mr. William Brewster. 
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ica, including the entire series of the Smithsonian Institution, I 
find myself unable to dispose of them in any more satisfactory 
manner. The creation of a new race appears wholly unjustifi- 
able, owing to the confusion in the literature of the species, the 
instability of the races at present recognized, and the very great 
individual variation that prevails amongst birds from the same 
locality. A final resting-place for the many puzzling specimens 
from the West will be found only after such a thorough over- 
hauling of the genus Eremophila as cannot be based upon exist- 
ing material. 



NOTES ON THE NESTING HABITS OF THE YEL- 
LOW-THROATED VIREO (LAN/V/KEO FLA V- 
IFRONS). 

HV N. S. (;()SS. 

On the 9th of May. 1877, I found in the timber near Neosho 
Falls, Kansas, a nest of this bird (a pendant one, as are all the 
Vireos* nests I have found) attached to branches of a very small 
horizontal limb of a large hickory tree, about twenty feet from 
the ground, and ten feet below the limbs that formed the top of 
the tree. In the forks of the tree the Cooper's Hawks were 
nesting, and I discovered the Vireo and its nest in watching the 
Hawks — or rather the man I had hired to climb the tree to the 
Hawk's nest. The little bird at first flew otT, but on his near 
approach returned and sufl^ered him to bend the limb towards the 
tree and cover her with his hand on the nest. The twig was 
quickly broken and the bird and nest lowered by a line, in a 
small covered basket taken to collect the eggs of the Hawk. 
Such manifestations of courage and love, so rare and exceptional, 
touched nie to the heart, and it was hard to make up my mind to 
rob and kill the bird and her mate, scolding in the tree-top. I 
can c)nly ofi'er in extenuation that they were the first I had met 
with in this State, and the .v/r^//^»- tiesire to have them in mv col- 
lection. The nest was made of, and fastened to the limb with, 
silk-like threads and bits of cottr>n from plants, fastened together 
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by saliva and partially covered or dotted over with lichen, and 
lined with small stems of weeds and grass. The heautiful nest 
was in plain sight, there being nothing near to hide it from view. 
It contained three eggs and also one of the Cow Blackbird 
{^yfolothus ater). One of the eggs was broken by the bird in her 
struggle to escape from the collector's grasp while in the nest. 
The color of the eggs was pure white, with a few scattering, small 
spots of reddish-brown towards the large end. They each mea- 
sure .79 X .58 of an inch. Four taken from another nest (a full 
set) measure .78 X .57; .80 X .58; .79 X .58; .78 X .57- 

I have since noticed these birds in the woodlands on several 
occasions, and on the i8th of May, 1883, while strolling along 
the soutli bank of the Kansas River, near Topeka, in the timber 
skirting the stream, I had the pleasure to thul a pair of them 
building a nest in a honey locust, about sixteen feet from the 
ground, and eight feet from the body of the tree. The nest was 
fastened to the forks of a small horizontal branch. The frame 
of the nest appeared to be completed. The birds were busy at 
work, the female lining the nest with small hair-like stems, the 
male covering the outside with soft lint-like fibrous strips from 
plants (these closely resembling the limb and its surroundings), 
and dotting it over with lichen. Happy in the thought that he 
was not only beautifying the home of his lady bird, but protec- 
ting her from view by his artistic skill (notwithstanding the fact 
that she had selected an open and exposed position), he could 
not refrain from expressing his joy at intervals during the work 
in snatches of his sweetest .notes. The female, more watchful, 
sighted me and gave notice of the intrusion. Quick as thought 
the birds were away. The male, alighting near the top of an 
adjoining tree, at once poured forth his song in loudest notes, no 
doubt thinkincj that bv attractinjj mv attention to him I would 
lose sijjht of the nest. Knowinj; it was now too late for 
concealment, and that any attempt to hide away would only 
increase their suspicions and stop or delay the work, I carelessly 
walked nearer, in order to have a better view, and lav down on 
my back in an open space. In a short time the female returned, 
hopped about in the tree, inspected me closely from the lower 
limbs, and then flew away and returned several times before 
bringing material or venturing to approach the nest. But the 
moment she did so. the song of the male ceased and the work of 
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building was actively resumed. As the female stood upon the 
top of the nest, with head down and inside, I could not see the 
manner of arranging the lining ; but as she kept walking around 
upon the rim, I could, in imagination, see her plaiting and 
weaving in and out the hair-like stems. It was very easy and 
interesting, however, to see and note the actions of the male, as 
he deftly worked the material into the framework, running the 
longer fibrous thread-like strips through and then quickly spring- 
ing upon the top and fastening them on the inside. Then he 
would re-arrange the outside, stopping a moment to inspect the 
work, and then off in search of more material, occasionally war- 
bling a few notes on the way ; but he was silent at the nest, while 
I remained so near. 

At the rate their work was progressing, I think the nest would 
have been completed during the day. I do not know that it is 
the usual custom for the female to confine her labor to the plain 
and necessary work, and the male to the decorative and ornamen- 
tal parts, but it was so in this case. It may be that the time of 
laying was near at hand, and that the female felt the pressing 
necessity for the completion of the interior, for, in such cases, I 
have seen nests of birds enlarged and completed by the males 
while the females were sitting upon their treasures. 



A STUDY OF THE SINGING OF OUR BIRDS.* 

BY Kl'GENE P. BICKNELL. 
CoNSIDKUATION OF SpKCIES. 

Turdus migratorius. Roeix. 

As a general rule our summer song-birds come to us in the 
spring in full voice ; but an exception is often made by the Robin. 
As a few Robins may be with us all winter, it is not always easv 
to tell just when the first spring birds come ; but the observations 
of several years clearly show that, as a rule, first arrivals are 
songless. But singing is rarely delayed after the migration has 



• Contin 11^(1 from p. 71. 
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well begun ; and when this has been retarded by untoward weather, 
and finally starts with full volume, then the advance guard are 
usually song-bearers. My records show a range of over three 
weeks in the time of the beginning of song in different years, 
from February 27 to March 21. Both of these dates are, however, 
exceptional, and represent the extremes of an early and late season. 
Usually singing begins during the second week of March. 

The Robin continues well in song up to the middle of July, 
after which there is usually a perceptible decrease in the number 
of singing birds, and the time of singing becomes more restricted 
to the marginal hours of the day. My notes of the singing of 
the Robin in August, though usually extending through the 
month, rarely form more than a disconnected record. The incli- 
nation towards song is now declining, and it depends, during 
the first part of the month largely, and during the latter 
part entirely upon favorable conditions, whether there be any 
Song at all. Thus in a season of drought occasional brief songs 
in the early hours on favorable days, with intervals of silence, 
Oaay fill out the record of the month, whereas a reasonably con- 
secutive record will result from a cool and wet season. 

September is eminently their month of silence. Their pri- 

*r*iary song-period may extend feebly beyond the end of August, 

5-^nd rarely an imperfect song may be heard in the following 

^iionth, but until its latter days silence, excepting the ordinary 

^»^all notes, is the general rule. 

The secondary song-period is introduced with much regularity 
mn different years in the last days of September. From 1878-81, 
my record runs: September 27, 26, 28, 25. But unfavorable 
weather may postpone the beginning of the second song-period 
until October. The first songs are usually subdued and broken, 
but soon acquire the normal character, and sometimes continue 
with little interruption through the month of October ; but again 
there may be an almost complete intermission between the first or 
second and final week of the month. Sometimes when this is 
the case, multitudes of the birds arrive from the north about the 
third quarter of the month, bringing song with them, and in the 
last week, if the weather be damp and cloudy, numbers may be 
heard singing with almost the freshness and vigor which charac- 
terises their song in April. 

When the vast numbers of Robins which pass southward at 
this season have departed, the species rapidly becomes uncom- 
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mon. Dates of last songs fall between October 21 and November 
I. In two years I have no record later than the 8th, but it seems 
not unlikely that in these years transient final days of sone were 
missed. It is, however, not improbable that, if subsequent to 
the beginning of autumn song the weather should prove unfavora- 
ble, the second song-period may be allowed to lapse. 

Through the latter part of August many Robins may be seen 
flying about, minus remiges and rectrices, in varying number. 
Adults of both sexes taken in the second week of October have 
the new plumage perfected with the exception of some of the 
smaller feathers. 

Turdus mustelinus. Wood Thrush. 

This most admirable song-bird is in voice from its arrival, in 
late April or early May, until abt)ut the middle of August. But 
towards the end of July singing becomes less universal with 
members of the species, and soon after has come to be inconstant 
and confined to the earlier and later hours of the day. Songs 
are usually to be heard through the first week of August, and 
sometimes for a week later (August 6-15), when singing some- 
what abruptly ceases, seven or eight weeks before the final depart- 
ure of the species.* 

After the cessation of sinjjinj; these Thrushes become shy and 
inactive, afiecting the most retired parts of the woods, and only 
the careful ol)server will discover that they have not disai)peared. 
Even their call-notes almost have been discontinued, and when 
heard are so low in tone and so brief as almost to seem as if 
accidentally uttered. Before their departure, however, tliough 
they do not again sing, voice is partially regained ; and in October, 
even so late as the middle, or rarely last of the month, their call- 
notes may sometimes be heard uttered with the same vehemence 
as in the spring. 

The suspension of song by this bird during two months preced- 
ing its departure can be accounted for. according to the probabili- 
ties earlier adduced, by physiological activities antagonistic to 
song operating during that time. In late August adults are 

•An cxc<'|»ti«»na!ly late tlatr for sonjj is Aupust 23. 18S3. On that clay I for some 
minutes livti.n«-<l td the sinj::ini; (>f a Wood Thriisli wljieh was of a veiy unusual charac- 
ter. 'rh»)ugh ail fhe notes of the normal song were ^iven, they were so faintly uttered 
and beparatrd l)y such distinct pauses, as to make it seem probable that they resulted' 
from the first trial of a y<«ung birtl. 
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covered with growing feathers and without fat. In mid-Septem- 
ber some, at least, show a nearly perfected plumage, with areas 
of fat beginning to accumulate ; and individuals may be found 
almost a month later with the renewal of plumage still incom- 
plete ; such, perhaps, are birds of the year. It would appear 
from these facts that the impulse to song is first interrupted by 
the moult, and further suppressed by the supervening adipose 
condition. 

Turdus iuscescens. Wilson's Thrush. 

Contrar\' to what we find to be true of most of our summer 
birds, the Wilson's Thrush seems often to remain silent for some 
days after its arrival in the spring; although this is not invariably 
the case. 

Though it comes to us but little later than the Wood Thrush, 
its song in some years may not be heard until two weeks after 
that of the latter bird ; and vet we lose it fullv a month earlier. 
With the Wilson's Thrush singing continues regularly through the 
month of June and into the early part of July, but after this time is 
not commonlv heard, and soon has entirelv ceased. For several 
years dates of final songs have been entered in my books between 
July lo and 15 ; though a single song may sometimes be heard 
later in the month. July 21, 32, and 26 are the latest dates that 
I have recorded. Often in the first, or even second week of 
July, though singing is so soon to cease, the vocal impulse seems 
to be at its height, and our thick swamps and low woods sound 
with the continuallv reiterated songrs of numbers of these fine- 
voiced Thrushes. These birds are so much oftener heard 
than seen that after thev have become silent thev are not often 
observed : but not until the end of September have they all left 
us. 

By the end of August the plumage has been renewed and the 
birds are very fat. But specimens may be taken at this time, and, 
indeed, through September, showing a slight activity of feather- 
growth. 

Turdus ustulatus sw^ainsoni. Olive-backed Thrush. 

This Thrush is in full song during its spring migration, which 
occupies the latter half or two-thirds of May, but is commonly 
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silent in the autumn. It is, however, probable that singing may 
occasionally be indulged in that season, for I was assured by one 
who was familiar with the song of the species, that several were 
heard singing at Bay Ridge, Long Island, September 26, 1880, at 
the height of their migration. 

On their arrival in September the new plumage has not always 
completed its growth. In many specimens growing feathers are 
scattered over the body, and often some of the remiges have their 
bases still soft, or even sheathed by the matrix of the feather. 
When the birds first appear they have begun to develop adipose 
tissue, and it is not long before they become excessively fat. 



Turdus alicise. Gray-cheeked Thrush. 

To this species almost the same remarks apply as to the last- 
mentioned, except that it appears disposed to tarry a little longer 
in the spring ; consequently its song may sometimes be heard a 
few days later. It is occasionally in song with us througli the 
first week of June, — that is, I have heard it up to June 4. 

I am well satisfied that the songrs of the Grav-cheeked and 
Olive-backed Thrushes are not alike ; in fact that they are as dis- 
tinct from one another as from tlie songs of the other small 
Thrushes. 

During recent seasons particular attention was paid to the 
songs of these birds, and a clear difierence between the songs of 
individuals of each proved to be constant, so far as limited 
obser\'ation went. As a result of my experience with these 
birds, I have little hesitation in characterizing the song of 
the Gray-cheeked Thrush as weaker than that of the Olive- 
backed, entirely dissimihir in tone, and with a somewhat dif- 
ferent disposition of the notes. Instead of musically outbursting, 
it is singularly subdued, and has a far-away and rather ven- 
triloquial sound. It seems more the expression of some dis- 
tant emotion revived in memory than of a suddenly felt present 
emotion which the song of the Olive-backed Thrush suggests. 

The song of the latter bird is louder, more spontaneous and 
lyrical. Almost the first note is the loudest and most liquid, after 
which the melody becomes rapidly fainter, seeming to dissolve 
upon the air like the spent vibrations of a stringed instrument. 
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The song of the Gray-cheeked Thrush commences low and 
reaches its loudest, and I think its highest, part a little beyond 
half its continuance. It is throughout much fainter and of less 
forcible delivery than the song of the Olive-backed species. 



Turdus nanus. Hermit Thrush. 

Though this little Tljrush is always to be found with us during 
its migrations, it was only after some years of obser\'ation that I 
discovered that it ever sang near the sea-coast in this latitude. 
Either it is very furtive- voiced while it is with us, or singing is 
exceptional. Twice only have I heard its song away from its 
summer home, — on April 26, 1S78, and April 29, 1S79. In both 
cases the songs were faint and of an unfinished character, and 
positive identification only satisfied me that they were of this spe- 
cies. It is probable that this Thrush sings occasionally in the 
autumn f for there is little douV)t that I heard it on October 18, 
X 880. It was in the dusk of the early morning, and the song, 
though several times repeated, was not clearly heard. It was, 
tiowevcr, from a Hylocichla^ and sounded most like that of the 
iHlermit Thrush, the onlv one of the smaller Thrushes which 
X^as present at the time in any numbers. 

The call-note of the Hermit Thrush is ver\' difl^erent from that 

^Df any other species of its group which occurs with us. It is a 

I.OW chuck^ suggestive of the note of a distant Blackbird- The 

Hermit Thrush possesses the singular habit of demurely raising 

its tail and allowing it to fall back slowly to its natural position ; 

this strange movement recurs at inter\als and often follows the 

act of perching. Does it bear any relation to the characteristic 

caudal activitv of the Water-thrushes and some of the Warblers.^ 



Mimus polyglottus. Mockingbird. 

I observed a Mockingbird by the Harlem River on October 
10, i88o« my attention being attracted to it by a few notes of its 
song, which would doubtless have been continued had not the bird 
been startled. The species is of casual occurrence in the locality 
of my observations, but on no other occasion have I heard any 
sound from it save a sharp alarm note. 
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Mimus carolinensis. Catbird. 

The Catbird sings from its arrival — late April or early Ma}' — 
through July, but with decreasing regularity towards the end of 
the month ; and in one or two years I have not heard it later. 
Usually singing is abandoned shortly after the beginning of 
August, but sometimes individuals continue in song quite to the 
middle of the month. • 

Though the species remains well into October, and is some- 
times to be numbered among the loiterers of the following month, 
during all this time no music escapes it. Careless and extrava- 
gant with his powers when they are in easy possession, this tal- 
ented musician has lost them at a time when they would be most 
appreciated, and naturally less capable performers succeed it. 

Besides its song, and the well-known call-note that has con- 
ferred its name, the Catbird has another characteristic vocal 
accomplishment — a short, sharp, crackling sound, like the 
snapping of small fagots. This is not often heard before the 
dog-days, but in late summer is sometimes frequent. Usually it 
is an accompaniment of rapid action as the bird seeks the security 
of some bushy patch or darts into the thick cover along the road. 

Harporhynchus rufus. Brown Thrush. 

The singing-season of this species, beginning with its arrival in 
April, scarcely lasts through the first week of July, though isola- 
ted dates of the singing of single birds extend almost to the end 
of the month. In my records I find no series of reasonably unin- 
terrupted dates continuing later than the first third of July, but in 
difl^erent years single birds in full song have been heard from the 
1 8th to the 26th of that month. Thus in one year a perfect song 
on July 18 was the first heard since the 5th, and in another j-ear 
songs on the 6th and loth were the last heard except one on the 
20th. Tills mis-timed singing must result cither from abnormal 
variation in the singing-time or mere individual caprice. 

The species appears not to possess a second song-period ; but 
on September 8, 1S81. I heard a few song-notes uttered by one of 
several birds which were regaling themselves on the fruit of a 
large gum tree i^Nyssa^. 
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Sialia sialis. Bluebird. 

This beautiful and domestic species evinces a most impression- 
able temperament, which responds with song to the faintest 
suggestion of returning spring, and with silence to the earliest 
foretastes of the sultriness and heat of summer. Its melody is 
fhe first that comes to us with the new year, and is of those 
which we earliest lose. So sensitive, indeed, is the Bluebird to 
fhe slightest vernal influence that its cheerful warbling is often 
sadly out of season, as when it is called forth by a mild, sugges- 
tive day in January, or even in December. 

It might appear to be an open question whether these midwin- 
ter x" songs are those concluding autumn singing or those inaugura- 
te rvg the musical celebration of the spring. The truth is that they 
^^ suit from the over-strained imaginations of too eager lovers; 
'^ *^».d thus we get spring songs before the winter solstice. 

Within the last seven years the dates of introductory songs 
™ ^^^ve ranged between December 18 and February 10. According 
^^^'^ the character of the winter, continued song may date directly 
* ^"^"^)m its introduction or be delayed, with occasional efforts oc- 
ipying the interim, until spring becomes more assertive ; but 
Tiging seems rarely or never to be postponed beyond the final 
*^ inter month. 

March is pre-eminently the month of song. Before April has 
^ded their ardor has perceptibly waned, a change which pro- 
resses through May ; and sometimes in this, as in the following 
lonth, singing is so infrequent that often it seems to be suspend- 
ed, as it actually is in July. Sometimes no song will be heard 
^n this month; again, isolated songs occur almost to its close. 
I do not find that I have any record of the Bluebird singing in 
August ; but undoubtedly its song is to be heard in every month 
C)f the year. From early July until about mid-September is a 
time of general silence ; sometimes this is broken in the first 
week of September, sometimes not until the last of the month. 

Singing seems to be rather inconstant in the fall, but usually 
after the second week of September the cheerful warbling that 
we have missed since June may occasionally again be heard un- 
til the end of the following month. But I have no November 
record. 
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Regulus calendula. Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 

This little bird sings regularly while it is with us in the 
spring and fall. In spring its song dates from its first arrival 
(earliest record, April 7), and is frequent until the majority of the 
birds have passed northward. Shortly after it has last been 
heard (latest record, May i), the species has disappeared; but 
sometimes the last song gives the last record of its presence. 

After their re-appearance in September these birds usually 
remain silent for a week or more — in a few instances I have 
heard the song on the day of arrival — after which their song may 
be heard at anv time before the final davs of their stay. Autum- 
nal data of their singing are comprised between September 20 
and October 21. If, however, the species be uncommon the 
song may not be heard at all in the latter month. 

Though the smallest of our song-birds, and — excepting the 
Hummer and its own near relative, the Golden-crowned King- 
let — the least of all the birds that visit us, the Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet possesses marked vocal power. Its clearly whistled and 
cheerfully modulated warble would not be a discreditable perfor- 
mance from a much larger bird. 

Its ordinary notes are short and sharp, and though not loud 
may, under the influence of excitement, be prolonged into a harsh 
Wren-like chatter. 

Regulus satrapa. Golden-crowts'ed Kinglet. 

Although this species has been accredited with decided musi- 
cal ability, I have never heard from it a closer approach to song 
than a faint chirping, interspersed with weak, tremulous notes. 
These, however, though never to be mistaken for song, are not 
wholly devoid of melody, and are at times pleasantly tintinabu- 
lous. These notes are the bird's chief vocal expression while it 
is with us in fall, winter, and spring, and differ greatly from the 
quick stridulous call-notes of its ruby-crowned relative. 

Lophophanes bicolor. Tufted Titmouse. 

I have already given the only facts that I have acquired regard- 
ing the singing with us of this species (it being in full song in 
March), in recording the only instances known to me of its occur- 
rence (Bull. N. O. C, III, No. 3, p. 129, July, 1878). 
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Parus atricapillus. Black-capped Chickadee. 

My data on the vocalization of this bird are not sufficiently full 
to enable me to determine whether any of its notes pertain exclu- 
sively to a particular time of the year. The ordinary notes, 
which have conferred the name ^Chick-a-dee,' are, however, 
characteristic of no season, but may be heard through every 
month. Another vocal attribute of the species is a clear, double- 
syllabled whistle. This suggests the song of the Wood Pewee, 
but there is no true similarity between the notes of the two birds. 
I have no record of having heard these notes of the Chickadee 
in the late fall, or in the winter before the vernal influence had 
begun to assert itself. From such time onward, into and often 
through the summer, the whistling notes may be occasionally 
heard, but they seem never to be very constantly uttered through 
any season, even though the birds may be continually near us. 
In February, and in October, I have heard them (February 12 to 
October 14), and in all the intervening months. The species 
has also a short run of low, musically modulated notes, in fact, a 
short warble. This is to be heard at the same seasons as the 
whistling, and probably both are true song notes. 

Both adult and young are in full moult in August, though with 
many individuals the growth of feathers does not cease until De- 
cember. Through all this time the birds develop little fat, and I 
have found them through the winter with almost no adipose 
protection. 

Sitta carolinensis. White-bellied Nuthatch. 

The first positive suggestions of awakening spring are often 
sufficient to entice this bird into song, such as its song is — a run- 
ning repetition of a single note. But the result is nevertheless 
agreeable, the notes possessing a mellow or resonant quality, 
and, at a season when few birds are to be heard, is a conspicuous 
and characteristic sound. The bird's eagerness sometimes leads 
it to place confidence in a January thaw, when its song-notes may 
sometimes be heard ; but these premature beginnings are usually 
followed by many dreary days of silence. December 22, 1882, 
and January 11, in the mild winter of iSSo, are the earliest dates 
I have for the first song. On the latter occasion the performer 
had partially emerged from the entrance of an old Woodpeck- 
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cr's nest, and not improbably had been influenced by the sugges- 
tions of the situation. I have several times noticed Bluebirds in 
song at unusual times while engaged in inspecting retrospective 
or prospective homes. 

Though with the Nuthatches singing may not be fully instituted 
until the latter part of February, individuals are usually to be 
heard on fine davs about the middle of the month, even if the 
preceding weather should have been severe. 

This species is not constantly abundant with us, and at times 
seems to be altogether wanting, so that absence of song may 
imply silence only in the sense of there being no birds to sing. 
The species was abundant in the season of 1879, which was of 
normal character, and may thus be taken as a representative one. 
Full sons was first heard Februarv 16. and agfain March 2, after 
which singing was constant to the middle of the month, thence 
decreasing towards the end. In April and May. song-notes were 
heard on several separated dates, extending through the former 
month, and up to the nth day of the latter. These appeared to 
conclude the season of song ; but on several days of early July 
brief song-notes were heard. Similar apparently exceptional 
dates were recorded in another year, and a close approach to the 
true song-notes was once heard on July 23. It is probable that 
these late notes were from the parents of delayed broods. I have 
no record of the song-notes for a later period of the year, and in 
some vears I have not heard them later than March. The usual 
call notes are a nasal * 1 ank-lank.^ 

I find the Nuthatch all through the winter almost without fat. 
When fat is present it is of a clear, pale sulphur color, while that 
of the Red-bellied Nuthatch is more opaque and of a deep orange- 
yellow. 

Sitta canadensis. Red-bellied Nuthatch. 

The drawling call-notes of this species are the only sounds I 
have heard from it. They are frequently uttered while the bird 
is with us. 

Certhia familiaris rufa. Brown Creeper. 



Some feeble notes, suggestive of those o^ Regains satrapa^ are 
i.s bii 
heard. 



thi.s bird's usual utterance during its visit. Its song I have never 
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Thryothorus ludovicianus. Carolina Wren. 

This species is of too irregular occurrence to afford the requi- 
site data for a knowledge of its habits of song during the entire* 
resir. I have, however, heard its full song in April, May (June 
2-cf. ?) and August. 

Troglodytes aedon. House Wren. 

TFrom its arrival late in April until after midsummer the full 

<z>'«igof the House Wren is to be heard, and, though sometimes 

«"^ ding with July, it is often continued through the first week of 

^•jgust. August 15 is my latest date for the true nuptial song. 

dually before this time, when singing continues so late, the song 

'gins to change, and, becoming increasingly weaker and less 

'fined, may be extended beyond the middlt; of the month. With 

« change of song a change of habits begins, and likewise 

'adually progresses. The birds forsake the vicinity of dwell- 

%% and their accessory buildings, of which for more than three 

onths they have been familiar and self-assertive occupants. To 

le lay observer they have disappeared, but the experienced eye 

ill detect them inhabiting the rocks and shrubbery of wild and 

'^frequented localities, often remote from human habitation. In 

^uch places the autumn song is to be heard, though to one famil- 

ir only with the characteristic song of the earlier season its 

^thorship would hardly be suspected. It has none of the spon- 

Sneity and vigor of the spring song, but is a low, rambling war- 

»le. I have listened certainly a full minute while it continued 

^^i^ithout interruption. An approach to this song may sometimes 

^De heard when the species is becoming silent in August, as I 

^ave already stated ; while in September a decided reversion 

towards the spring song is sometimes noticeable. 

Although the bird regularly sings in the autumn, at this season 
its subdued song and retiring disposition render it easily over- 
looked ; so that absence of records of song in the autumn at a 
time when observation in other years has shown the bird to sing, 
cannot be taken as a guarantee of silence, as it could be in the 
case of a more conspicuous species. The precise limits of the 
autumn song-period I have not yet been able clearly to define, 
but it may be said in general terms that singing begins early in 
September, continuing through this month and sometimes into 
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October. Extreme dates are August 24 and October 7 ; more 
usual limits would fall in the first and fourth weeks of Septem- 
ber. In several years I have noted imperfect songs in the fourth 
week of August, about midway between the two seasons of 
song. These seemingly misplaced songs I have usually consid- 
ered as appertaining to the song-period from which they were 
separated by the least interval of time. But they may be wholly 
aberrant ; or the two song-periods may sometimes be connected ; 
or perhaps in some years the first song-period is prolonged and 
the second docs not occur ; for in more than one instance I have 
noticed that an undue extension of the first song-period seems to 
be at the expense of the second. Either of these suppositions 
could be supported by my records of certain years, but recalling 
the likelihood of the bird to be overlooked in the autumn, we 
find ourselves justified in no conclusions without more extended 
data. 

How far birds of the year enter into the subject of change of 
song in the autumn with this species cannot at present be said ; 
but a male bird shot while singing on September i, 1880, was in 
fine plumage and bore every indication of being fully adult. I 
find this species in the autumn without much fat, and with 
feather-growth continuing slightly into October. 

Anorthura troglodytes hiemalis. Winter Wren. 

A silent migrant with respect to song, though often amply 
noisy with its ordinary notes, the movement of which fitly corres- 
ponds with the excited bobbing of the little brown-plumaged body 
from which they proceed. Once only have I heard its song in this 
latitude — on November 21, 1880, a cold and wintry although 
still morning. The song was three times repeated, and though 
brief was sufficiently perfect to bring to mind the summer home 
of its author in mountain forests northward. In winter I Have 
found dark yellow fat encasing its small body. 

Telmatodytes palustris. Long-billed Marsh Wren. 

There seems to be an irregularity about the singing of this bird 
in the late summer and fall which requires for full explanation 
more complete data than my records afford. The first song- 
period normally ends early in August, dates of final songs in six 
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years falling between July 31 and August 13. But sometimes a 
song will be heard late in the month, as in 1S7S, when a song on 
August 28 was the only one heard since the 7th, although obser- 
vations had been continued in the interim. 

In 1879 obser\'ations failed to detect any singing during 
August, but on September 7 a song was heard, which was the 
last. In 1880 the case was still different, isolated songs being 
scattered along through August till the 2 2d, after which none 
were heard until, on October 3, several birds were observed in 
fine plumage and full song. Were it not for the latter observa- 
tion, we might be disposed to conclude from our data that with 
this species a second song-period, in late August or early Sep- 
tember — some three or four weeks after the first — was indicated but 
not well established. But the fact of several birds being in full 
song on one occasion so late as October, when they were about 
to leave us, leads us to suspect that the true second* song-period 
of the species may occur subsequent to its departure. Toward 
the close of its vocal season this species sometimes sings in a low 
uncertain way, after the manner of the House Wren. 

Cistothorus stellaris. Short-billed Marsh Wren. 

The scarcity and local distribution of this Wren has prevented 
the acquirement of data sufficiently numerous for defining its 
periods of song. Two periods, however, are indicated ; one 
ending before the close of August, the other beginning about a 
month later and continuing at favorable times until the bird's 
departure. One of these Wrens was heard in full song almost 
daily between August 12 and 21, iSSi, but nothing was after- 
ward heard from the species until September 18. At this date 
the songs lacked the vigor and definition of those of a month 
earlier, but were more prolonged. This change was carried a 
step farther in the songs of an individual taken September 22, 1878. 
I have no record of songs between this date and October 23. In 
1880, on the latter date (a late one for the species), one was 
taken while singing, but the song was so subdued and rambling 
as scarcely to be recognizable. Thus three at least of our 
Wrens show the same character of variation in song from spring 
to fall. 

The summer song of this bird normally presents three well 
defined variations. Such versatility is unusual in a species, the 
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song of which is of such a definite number of distinct notes, 
have heard all three variations successively produced by the sa: 
bird, showing them to come within the normal scop)e of its v< 
powers. What appears to be the typical song may be rep 
sented thus : chit^ chit^ chc'che'chc-che-che ; and one of W^^ 
variations thus : chit^ tit. tcr-r-r-r-r-ts the last part with a grati ^ 
sound. In the former song the notes of the last part are of a1 
half the time of the first; in the vaiiation they are mu 
more rapid. In the third variation they are not so hurried ai 
less harsh. 




ORNITHOPHILOLOGICALITIES. 

BY PROFESSOR ELLIOTT COUES. 

( Concluded from p. §8.) 

No. 512. Butco. This we gave as the Plinian name, but of doubtful 
etymology. Mr. Wharton, in the ' Ibis List,' makes it cognate with P«a«, 
Pv|[a, bubo^ bubere, to cry like a bittern, bitcca. the cheek, etc. 

No. 528. Urubitinga. We said that this was a barbarous word of some 
South American dialect, urubu meaning a vu'ture, but did not know what 
the rest of the word is. The 'Athenaiuin' reviewer supplies the desired 
information, stating that tinga is a word of the widely diffused Tupi 
language, spoken throughout a great part of Brazil, and meaning 'white,' 
in the sense of 'bright,' and that urubitiuga is simply 'beautiful vulture.' 

No. 532. Aquila. This, which we discussed very unsatisfactorily, Mr. 
Wharton in the ' Ibis List ' disposes of without query as from the root of 
aquilus, dark, dx^vs, mist, wxp<^' sallow. A case like this, where we were 
groping, is just one in which Professor Merriam might have resolved 
our doubts, and done good service. 

^o* 533* Albicillu. (See Motacilla.) Mr. Wharton says: from 
*albicula, dim. of albits, white ; probably confused with an impossible 
derivation from a non-existant word, kCXXos, a tail. Existant or not as such 
a word may be, our contention is, that Ilaliaetus albicilla = white-tailed 
sea-eagle, and was not intended to mean anything else. 

No. 539. Columba. We gave this as simply Latin for a pigeon, of un- 
known etymology. Mr. Wharton says: "probably as if meaning 'dark,' 
from the root of caiigo = darkness. But cf. Lith. gnlbe = swan, O. Irish 
galL with the meaning white. Probably not akin to Colymbus.** Wesuft- 
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pect the former of these surmises may be the right one ; for if Lat. columba 
18 connected with calig-o, and means 'dark,' the word is brought into cor- 
respondence with the Greek name of a pigeon, WXcia or ircXcios, from 
WXXot or «cXo9, dark-colored, 'livid,' whence liz'ia as the name of the 
Rock Dove. 

Nos. 544, 545. Zetiaida, Zenaidura. We had not succeeded in iden- 
tifying the proper name, until the New York -Critic' reviewer pointed 
ovXykizX Z6naide is the name of the daughter of Joseph Bonaparte, wife 
and cousin of Prince C. L. Bonaparte, who dedicated the genus to her 
under the Latinized form Zenaida. From this Zenaidura is, as we 
stated, obviously though somewhat curiously formed by adding -ura, from 
•«pa, tail. Will the next critic of our 'Check List' give us the nationality 
and pedigree of the word Zenaide, which must have been a word before it 
became a proper name? 

No. 560. Urophasianus. We naively took thi^from ovpc 2ii\d p/iasianus; 
but we suspect that we made a great bull in not making a bull instead of a 
tail out of the first part of the word. So. to take this bull by the tail, we 
should say that urophasianus is probably constructed upon the model of 
urogallus^ which word was formed by Gesner from the German Aucrhahn^ 
vfhere Aurr =^ uruSy the bull described by Ciesar. the Auroc/is: the im- 
plication being the bird's comparative size. The same idea appears in 
'bull-frog,' etc. If this be so. urophasianus is brought into corre>pondence 
with urogallus^ Aucrhahn^ and also cape rcail lie. 

No. 571. Ortyx. We gave opTv(. a quail, as related to oproXCs, and both 
as akin toopvw, a bird. Wharton, quoting Curtius, makes it from the root 
of vertOy I turn, from its whirling flight, and compares Skt. -uutakaSy a 
quail, vart. to roll. Will Professor Merriam decide this point for us.^ 

No. 589. Hiaticula. We gave no satisfactory account of this word, 
merely saying, correctly, that it is an old bird-name, in form a diminutive 
of hiatus. The 'Zoologist' reviewer helps us to the desired explanation, 
saying: *' Charleton, at p. 109 of his * Onomasticon Zoicon ' (166S;, says 
that the name is given to the Ring Plover quia circa Jiuminum alz'cos et 
rivorum hiatus versefer. because it haunts the months {hiatus) of rivers." 
If now we were asked to say, what is the one most important point made 
by Professor Merriam in his long excursion into bird-land, we should 
rcplv, his quotation from Gaza (1476) showing that hiaticula is simply a 
translation of Aristotle's x<H>a^Fios — 'quasi hiaticula dixcris\ a point, by 
the way, already made by Mr Wharton in the ' Ibis List,' p. 159. 

No. 593. Vanettus. We wonder that Professor Merriam did not correct 
us here, where we were all wrong. The • Zoologist' reviewer takes a faip. 
shot, as follows: " There is a carelessness about deriving Vanellus from 
vanus which surprises us in the midst of so much erudition. The old 
spelling, Vanncllus. and the French vunncau, leave no doubt as to the 
origin of the word being from the Latin vanuus, a fan. Charleton (p. 108) 
already says the name is given quodualis, instar vanni scu vcntilabri, com- 
moits concMSsisque strepitum cdaf'— that is to say, you know. Professor 
Merriam, because with (its; wings, like unto (or after the manner of) a 
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fan or winnowing-machine, with commotions and concussions (the bird, 
understood) makes a noise. 

No. 595. Ostrilegus. Wharton writes this in the usual form, ostralegus. 
Some say ostrcelegus. We ventured to emend to ostrilegus^ citing Vergil's 
ostriferus in our support. Here is a case in which we showed our instinc- 
tive appreciation of the 'genius of the Latin tongue*; in his exegesis upon 
which theme Professor Merriam might have sent us up to the head of the 
class again, after so sternly reprimanding us for giving out that atro* 
cristatus was a fair way of saying * crested with black' in bird-Latin.* 

No. 604. Phalaropus fulicarius. See under Fulica^ No. 686. 

No. 606. Scolopax, Here is a nugget. We instanced, as the most 
likely etymon, oncoXoi|r, a sharp thing, from the shape of the bill; also, as 
alternative, orK(&XX», I scratch, etc. We also adduced oic«Xi|(, a worm. 
Wharton assents to the bearing of the two former of these upon Scolopax^ 
but adds : "But possibly foreign ; for other forms, (ncoXc»ira£ and aflncaX»wa«« 
occur." If Professor Merriam will sett4e Scolopax, he will confer a lasting 
favor upon ornithologists. 

No. 620. Arquatclla, See No. 625. 

No. 625. Subarquatus. We gave this as an adjective, meaning little 
or somewhat curved, and as noting the shape of the bill. Wharton says 
**5//^rtr^«fl/tf = a little like a Curlew, arquataJ*^ It is thus made a noun, 
synonymous with arquatclla, and meaning simply * little curlew.* If 
arquata is a noun (and Wharton so considers it, in writing Nmtmemius 
arquata, not N. arquatus), this would seem a proper way of making 
such a word, or one comformable at least with usage, as in the case of 
subbuteoy hypotriorchis, etc. Compare No. 643. 

No. 627. Calidn's. We speculated on this word at some length ; 
Wharton says simply, *' Derivation unknown." Will Professor Merriam 
crack this nut.^ We fancy that, like Scolopax, it is full of meat, if we can 
only get at it. One of its forms, Scalidris, suggests a possible relation or 
cognation with Scolopax; another of its forms, chalidris, a possible con- 
nection with charadrius. 

No. 640. Actiturus. We must here criticize our friend Wharton, who 
svLy%''Actiturus=^ with the tail (ovpa) of an Actitis.'' We were certainly right 
in explaining it as = Actttts with a tail, /. e., a long-tailed Actitis, Bona- 
parte modelled the word upon Actiiis, just as he did Zeuaidura upon 
Zenaida after establishing the genus Zenaida upon his wife's name, 
Zinaide. But what he meant, was simply a long-tailed Zemaida — surely 
not what would be implied in this case by Mr. Wharton's explanation of 
Actiturus. It is a case like motacilla, albicilla, perspicillata, where the 
verbally correct etymology furnishes an actually incorrect meaning. 

No. 643. Nutnenius arquata. We admit that vovfiTJioot is the correct 
word, and that our speculation respecting /»///;f<f;7 is a curiosity. But does 
Professor Merriam quite fairly reproduce our meaning in quoting us here? 
By ' ornithologists of the heroic age ' we mean those of 1555 et seq. And 

• An esteemed English correspondent informs us that Prof. J. H. Blasius (if we 
remember rightly, the letter not being at hand) anticipated us in this emendatioa. 
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does our genial critic agree with us that nnmenius is synonymous with 
arqmata or arcuataf We really believed it to be so; but Mr. Wharton, 
says: "it more likely refers to arquatus mor^«5 = the jaundice ('when the 
skin turns to the yellow colour of the rainbow*;, in allusion to the legend 
about Charadrius^ Galbula, Icterus^ etc." 

No. 659. Garzetla. To our correct statement that this is the Italian 
name of the corresponding European species, may be added the information 
given by Wharton, that it is also spelled Sgarzetta^ as dimin. oK garza 
or sgnrzot a heron. 

Nos. 660, 661. Hydranassa, Dichromanassa. There is a very queer 
point involved here. We can speak positively, for the latter of these 
words was a coinage of our own. See *Ibis,' 1883, p. 224, where the full 
explanation is given. In our 'Check List,* the -nassa is said to be vounra 
or vijwa, a water-fowl ; so it is, in the case of Dichromanassa, that being 
actually what we had in mind in coining the word. But we meant it 
to be upon the model of Hydranassa, which is compounded of oMuroxi, a 
queen, Baird*s coinage of Hydra nassa being suggested by Audubon's 
epithet 'lady of the waters.* 

No. 666. Botaurus. We queried the reference of this word to bos- 
taurus. Wharton (1. c.) considers it akin to bittern, etc., and "certainly 
not derived from bos-\'taurus^ though perhaps confused therewith in popu- 
lar etymology." 

No. 678. Porzana maruetta. Italian porzana, as we gave ; said by 
Wharton to be also written S/orzaua, and Forzane (latter probably 
a plural form), and of etym. ignot. Will Professor Merriam enlighten 
us? Maruetta vrt gViVQ as also Italian, and as said to be equivalent to 
anything by the sea. Wharton says it is probably not Italian, as it does 
not occur in Count Salvador!, and that it is Latinized from French la 
Marouette. Will Professor Merriam enlighten us here? 

No. 686. Fulica. We gave this as good Lat. fulica, a coot, same as 
fulixy gen. fulicis (said to occur in Cicero), and as related Xq fuligo, soot, 
from the bird's dark color. Wharton says "akin to 4^aX-aicpof ^ bald- 
headed, and Eng. bald. On this understanding fulica would not have 
anything to do with fuligo, but would refer to the frontal shield of Coots. 
The common bird-name Phalaropus fulicarius is in evidence that Whar- 
ton is right, the Greek name of the Coot being paXop(«, from paXapos. 
Compare also Phalacrocorax, meaning literally 'bald-headed raven.* 
Will Professor Merriam give an opinion here? 

No. 692. Anser. Our supposition that anscr is related more or less 
radically to anas and so to vounra, a duck, probably escaped Professor 
Merriam*s attention. Wharton says (1. c.) : "cognate with Xiji^, Skt. 
hansaSt Grm. gans (our 'gander'), Norse gaas^ A. S. ^<;5 = goose, 
gandra = gander, ganot = gannet, Eng. goose ; originally Aatisjr, Pro- 
bably from the root of xoLvui, \6aiiM = I gape." 

No. 699. Beruicla. Will not Professor Merriam kindly give us his 
views on this word? If he will tiirn to the place, he will see there is 
possibly an opportunity for him to dispel much gloom. 
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No. 714. ^uerquedula. Wharton says perhaps from iccpKovpot. a light 
vessel used by the Cyprians, or from KapKaCpo* = I ring^ (Vani^^k); the 
latter as we supposed and said. Professor Skeat says the name is from an 
onomatopoeic base, qucrq or kark, significative of any loud noise. 

No. 719. Aix or ^x. Though we wrote Atx, as the usual form, we 
distinctly stated our preference for ^x, simply not changing the form 
while in any uncert.iinty. Wharton (/. c.) says ^^E^c without hesitation. 

No. 728. Hiirelda. We said this w.is a nons^nsj-wjrd, invented by 
Leach. Whv does not our critic inform our r^iaJers that wj were mis- 
taken .^ For, as the 'Zoologist' reviewer points out, Hareldni^ the Ice- 
landic name of the duck. ^^Auas catidacutu hlandica Harelda ipsis dicta^'* 
says Willughby (Ornithologia, 1676, p. 290). 

No. 737. Pcrspicillatii. Of our explanation of this war J the ^Zoolo- 
gist' reviewer, not Professor Mjrriam, says : "How far astray an etymolo- 
gist may be led by guessing is comically illustrated by Dr. Coues' deriva- 
tion of perapicillata. The true m^animj of the word must be 'covered 
with looking-glasses,' from speculum a mirror, in reference to the white 
patches on the head." But we still think that we 'guessed* aright, as a 
matter of fact, though we m.ay have been etymologically astray, in suppos- 
ing the sense of the word to be 'spectacular' 'conspicuous,' or, as one 
might say, 'a sight to behold.' Witness Phalacrocorax perspicillatuss 
applied to a cormorant of conspicuous characters, but not in the least 
spotted as if 'covered with looking glasses.' Witness also Pclecctnus 
con^picillatus, where the same root- word appears in the obvious sense of 
•conspicuous.' 

No. 746. Sula. We gave French Le, Sale; Wharton, citing Briinnich, 
savs Norse sitle, said to mean a dolt, an awkward fellow. The En£rlii»h 
name 'booby' for one of the Ganncts may tend to confirm this significa- 
tion, or implication. 

No. 750. Phalacrocorax. See under Fulica. No. 686. 

No. 7S2. Rissa. As we said, this is Icelandic Ritsa^ name of the bird. 
Wharton adds, "derivation unknown." Will Professor Merriam give the 
derivation } 

No. 792. Sterna. To the several related words we cited, and of 
which sterna is a late Latinization, Wharton adds Frisian stirn^ Grm. 
Tanner^ Swedish tdrna, Norwegian tcrne, English tarnay ; and adds, 
"derivation uuknown." If Professor Merriam's excursions in the etymo- 
logical field reach so far as this from Athens and Rome, will he not give 
us the root of this group of words .> 

No. 80S. Anoiis. A question of orthoepy here. We marked the word 
as a trisyllable, and Wharton follows suit. Are we both right or both 
wrong, Profe^sor? We fancy that Plato said Howct\ or something like 
that, — in one syllable at any rate,— when he talked to his pupils of 
^rvxTJ and vovt- 
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NOTES ON THE GENUS ACANTHIS. 

BY LEOXHARD STEJNKGER. 

Maying just finished an examination of a collection of Red- 
polls, embracing several hundred specimens, from America, 
Ei-J-rope, and Asia, I propose to give some brief notes on the 
r^^ults arrived at, as pressing work in other directions at present 
pxTc^vents my elaborating a more extensive memoir. 

13efore proceeding to the discussion of the several species and 
s^-a l^species, remarks upon the generic name of the group may 
n<i>tbe out of place. 

Professor Baird, in 1858, adopted the name yEg'ioi/ius^ given by 
CT^banis in 1851, and in this almost all American writers have fol- 
l^^'vved him. ^^ Acanthis Bp. 1850," is given as a synonym, and 
^s '^not of Bechstein, 1803." If we look, however, on p. 125 
^^ the "Ornithologisches Taschenbuch von und fiir Deutsch- 
*^^nci' (Leipzic, 1803), we shall be convinced that Bechstein 
established the term Acanthis for the three species carduclis L., 
^pz^ius L., and linaria L. (and Jlammca^ which is probably 
Only the summer plumage of the last named). But of these three 
♦^irds, the two first named had already been removed by Brisson 
^^ I 760, and by Schaffer in 1789, to the genus Carduclis (of late 
^<^ccipted in exactly the same sense by Professor Newton). This 
leaves linaria as the only occupant of the restricted genus 
^^Ginthis^ of which it is consequently the type. The case is too 
cl^sfcr to leave any doubt whatever. Linaria Vieill., 1816, is 
o^^n applied to this group, but it is only a synonym, and 
"^^^reover had been previously occupied ; for, besides being used 
*^ botany long before, it was the term applied in 1803 ^J 
^^chstein (1. c.) to a group of Finches embracing cannabina 
^•* citrinella L., and Jlavirostris L. (and not linaria-)^ one of 
"^em consequently being the type. The foregoing may be sum- 
marized thus : — 

Genus Acanthis* Bfxhstein. 

<i8o3. — Acanthis Bechstein, Orn. Tasch. Deutschl. p. 125 (type, A. 
iinaria L.). 

*Aicav6£r. name of a bird eating thistles (cucavOoi). Aristoteles. VIII, 54; IX. 
2.10 ; IX, 16.5. 
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= 1816. — Linaria ViEiLLOT, Anal. p. 30 (nee Bechst. 1803, nee 

BOTAN.)- 

= 1851. — Acgiotkus Cabanis, Mus. Hein. I, p. 161. 

= 1S60. — Acauthys DeMurs, Tr. d'Ool. pp. 334, 546. 

In the first place I have to state, that an inspection of my 
ample material plainly shows that Mr. Ridgvvay was completely 
ris^ht, when he separated the white Greenland Redpoll (^canes- 
cens^ =^ hornemannii) specifically from A. linaria^ and that he 
was also right in placing exilipes as conspecific with the former 
and not with the latter. It is hardly necessary to remark, that 
no intergradation can be detected between the two typical forms, 
and not even — and I should say much less — between At?r«^/wa«- 
nii and the Greenland form of linaria. It is between the latter 
and the race exilipes of the former, that intergradation has been 
supposed to occur. But this intergradation is either only 
apparent, because it sometimes is difficult to distinguish young 
birds of the two species, or it originates in hybridization. Of 
all the adult males which I have had the opportunity to examine, 
only one presented characters somewhat intermediate, thus creat- 
ing the suspicion of its being a hybrid ; but it was essentially a 
small linaria^ to which species I referred it without much hesi- 
tation. That the two species really interbreed has, however, 
been observed in Alaska by Mr. E. W. Nelson, if we are cor- 
rectlv informed. 

I need not point out the ditlerences between these two species, 
as they are completely familiar to all North American ornitholo- 
gists, but I want to call attention to the fact, that exilipes grad- 
ually becomes smaller going from the East to Alaska and 
Northeastern Asia. The decrease in size is. however, so gradual, 
and the ditlcrence so small, that the eastern and western birds 
cannot be separated, especially since tiiere cannot be detected the 
slightest diflerence as to color. Von Homeyer indicates that the 
Asiatic specimens probably have the red more intense than those 
from America, but I can matcli a rather vividly colored specimen 
collected by me on Hering Island with specimens from the interior 
and the eastern part of North America. 

Nor will it be necessary to treat at length of the difference 
between exilipes and its Grecnhuid representative, hornemannii 
(= canescens Bp. nee Gould). The extremes are easily distin- 
guished by the thicker and stouter bill of the latter, and its decid- 
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edly superior size. But intermediate forms are met with, and in 
color there ?s hardly anv difference whatever. It has been 
generally asserted that hornemannii has a proportionally longer 
tail, a statement positively contradicted, however, by tlie numer- 
ous actual measurements taken bv me.* 

The collection brouj^ht back bv me from the Commander 
Islands proves the occurrence of the true ex Hi pes in Eastern 
Asia, and to this form is referable all instances of canescens said 
to have been obtained there (v. Schrenck, Swinhoe, Taczanowski, 
etc.), and there is a bare |x>ssibilit}' that it is the same form 
which Scverzow calls Linaria sibirica (J. f. Orn., 1S79, P- 
185 — nee Linaria sibirica Boie). Mr. Dresser, in his 'Birds of 
Europe,' refers to ex Hi pes several light colored specimens from 
Northern Europe, esf)ecially two examples from Tromso (70^ 
N. L., Nor^vay). I have in my private collection (No. 209) a 
summer bird from the same locality shot by my friend Sparre 
Schneider on the 13th of June. 1S77. ^^^ ^*^^ *^ dark, and of 
the same size and shape as in small specimens of linaria. The 
color is ver\' {>ale. and the streaks on the undcrparts nearly obso- 
lete, thus reminding one ver\- much oi exHipes^ but the rump is 
decidedly streaked and the proportions correspond with those 
oi linaria. I feel pretty sure that the bird in question <i'>es not 
belong to exilipes^ but to a pale northern race of linaria^ to 
which is applicable the name Acanthis linaria pallescens (Ho- 
meyer). From this I am inclined to believe that exilipcs does not 
occur in Europe. 

Now a few remarks up>on the white colored short-billed forms. 
In 1834* in Volume III of his 'Birds of Europe.* Gould figured a 
RedfK>ll, which he called Linaria canescens. a name later 
applied by Bonaparte and many other ornithologists to the Green- 
land light species. It has. however, by later authors been identi- 
fied as a representative of the true linaria. of which it therefore 
has been given as a synonym, as by Dresser. Newton. Seebohm, 
and the committee of the B.C. U. in its 'List of British Birds.' 
Unfortunatelv I have not access to Gould's work, but as the 
Greenland species is easily recognizable. I do not hesitate in ac- 
cepting the identification of the above authorities, as far as the 

♦t. Ho w e jicr (J. £ Om. i=7>. p». 1E3) sa}-s 'Jia: the tail of kclisellii is 'L-Tt^rr^ than 
that of kormemoMmu. but this is pro':»i)'.7 on^y a slip of the pen. axui thai he meant 
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exclusion of the Greenland bird is concerned, at least. The next 
name for the latter is given by Holboll in 1843, and is A. korne" 
mannii. 

The first author to distinguish the dirterent forms of A, linaria 
vvas C. L. Brehm. His descriptions are, however, very unsatia- 
factorv, and have caused considerable confusion. It has been 
generally agreed upon to call the long- and slender-billed form of 
linaria by Brehm's name holboellii^ as that is the appellation ap- 
plied by him to the form with the longest bill. It was afterwards 
named by Brehm himself longirostris; Sundcvall used the names 
alnorum and magnirostris^ and its summer plumage has recently 
been redescribed by E. v. Ilomcyer as brunuesceus. It is a rather 
poorly diHercntiatcd form, as the intergradation into linaria vera 
is complete, and the intermediate links rather numerous. But, 
nevertheless, the two races exist, and we shall have to recognize 
them. The chief distinction is the lengthened and pointed bill, 
and tlie somewhat larger size, although the tail is about the 
same length. Like the true linaria^ it occurs both in Europe 
and North America, and I have also met with it in Eastern Asia. 
It has been suggested that the American forms might be separable 
as races from the European birds on account of heavier streaking on 
the lower parts of the body. But I have not been able to verify 
it as a general rule, while it is cert;iin that I have before me 
specimens from Scandinavia and America which are perfect 
counterparts of each other. In size I could detect no diflerence. 
For comparison I have had a large series of American birds, in- 
cluding the types of Coues's fuscesccns from Labrador,* and a 
similar scries of European and Asiatic specimens; among the 
European, examples from the late Professor Sundevall with the 
names L, niagnirostris and Z. ordinaria^ parvirosiris^ or 
betularum^ in his own handwriting on the labels. 

I may here add a few notes upon a small series of Redpolls 
from the Island of Kodiak, Alaska. They are perhaps a trifle 
smaller than holboellii^ but tlic length of the bill is by no means 
inferior. As they are in the worn summer plumage little can be 
said with certainty about the actual length of wing and Jtail- 
feathers. Of the K\\(i specimens at hand, one adult male is espec- 
ially remarkable for the deep color of the dark parts and the bril- 



* Not from Alaska, as O. Finsch states (Zweite Deutsche Nordpolar&hrt, II, p. 190). 
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^ iiancy of the red color* on cap and breast, and the nearly 

complete absence of red on the rump. Two other red-breasted 
n:ij»les from the sime locality show no tangible differences from 
fk€>ihoellii^ however, although it ought not to be forgotten that 
tWey were killed on the 20th and 27th of May, while the former 
W21S obtained on the 27th of July, the difference in date thus ac- 
counting for the paleness of the two. As the specimen in ques- 
ts io>n is in rather poor condition, and I have not seen its charac- 
ters confirmed in other examples, I should not deem it wise to 
^^parate it at present ; but I wish to draw the attention of 
^^'"nithologists who may have more ample material from that par- 
*^>ouiar region, to the probability that the Kodiak bird may 
^^^iistitute a peculiar race. T should add, however, that Ridg- 
^"^"^V has already made a similar statement (Hist. N. A. B., I, 
1^- ^92). t 

^Ir. William Brewster has, in a very instructive and interesting 
■moiron 'Holb<)irs Red-Poir (Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, 1883, 
- 95-99), expressed the suspicion that linaria and what he calls 
^Soellii '*are forms closely allied, but nevertheless sufficiently 
regated to rank as distinct species." Compared with my 
dements above, we seem to be of very opposite views in this 

but I think that I can ofter a satisfactory explanation. 

By comparing summer specimens of the so-called holboellii 

m Greenland, and more southern winter birds, with the ordinary 

"•^m occurring in Europe and America under that name, I 

^E^s at once struck by the great difterences. The Greenland bird 

*** evidently considerably larger, its bill much stouter and some- 

^^^'^ Viat diflfei^ntly shaped — not so pointed — besides being on the 

^^'^^erage a trifle shorter. As to color I thought they were rather 

^*^rker and heavier streaked below. I was very soon convinced 

^*>at these birds were different from the common holboellii^ being 

^^ fact the form originally described by Coues as rostratus^ but 

'^'flerward given up by him. J It was also clear that the specimens 

• In the intensity and brilliancy of these colors it shows a remarkable analogy to the 

^inicola inhabiting the same island. This is described by E. v. Homeyer (J. f. Orn., 

I880, p. 156) as P./ammula, but being connected with enucleatorhy intermediate links 

it mil only stand AS Piftico/a <rnMc/ealor /ammu/a (Homey.). Previously Pallas noted 

the difference of the birds from Kodiak. 

t Pallas (Zoogr. Ross. As., II, p. 25) also mentions the specimens from Kodiak as 
remarkable for their long bills and their coloring. 

X It has been quite erroneously referred to hornemannii by Gray (Handl., II, p. 
xio), Giebel (Thesaur. Orn., II, p. 196 ) and, strangely to say, by Dr. Coues himself 
(Bull. U. S. Geol. Surv., V, p. 633). 
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examined and described by Brewster were tlie winter plumage of 
the same form. The Redpolls are rather ditiicult to determine from 
descriptions, but if tliey all were so clear and thorouj^h as tliose 
of Mr. Brewster there would have been less confusion in this 
group of birds. His statement that the specimens from New- 
England "will be found to ditter from the ordinary type \linaria'\ 
in being very much larger, with stouter, less acute bills, gene- 
rally darker coloring, and especially darker, coarser streaking 
beneath," will apply to rostrata^ as distinguished not only from 
linaria^ but also from true holboellii. 

Nevertheless, I do not agree with him in regarding Acanthi's 
rostrata as a 'distinct species.' The conclusion of Mr. Brew- 
ster is easily explained, he probably having only tlie short-billed 
linaria for comparison ; but as the measurements, given below, 
show, there is a regular intergradation, and the Greenland bird can- 
not be justly designated except as conspecific with the other forms. 
It will therefore, after the common usage of American writers, 
stand as A, linaria rostrata. This name does not quite express 
the true relationship ; for if the trinominal nomenclature is 
adopted in order to show that the two forms whose names are 
combined intergrade, we should expect a combination like A. 
holboeilii rostrata on the one hand, and A. linaria holboellii on 
the other. This is the course taken by Mr. Seel>ohm. and is a 
point which merits earnest consideration. 

Here comes up a question about the Hrst name of this form, 
as I am inclined to believe that it mav be Acanthis linaria 
lanceolata (Selys) Dubois. In the Parzudaki Catalogue of 
European Birds (Paris, 1856) C L. Bonaparte enumerated among 
the Redpolls a Linaria groenlandica Bp. w ithout giving any 
diagnosis or description wliatsoever. As it is a ^nomen nudunt 
nothing can save it, althougii it evidently is no other bird than 
the present, hornemannii being eiuniierated as ranescens* and 
there being only these species found in (Greenland. Nor is 
Gerbe's description* in that respect of any use. as it is published 
six years later than Coues's rostratus. In the *Rev. et Mag. 
Zool.* (1857, p. 123), l)e Selys, in reviewing Bonaparte's 
•Catalogue Parzudaki/ mentions the groenlamlica as identical 



••*I^i Groenlandica serait particuU^rcment caract^ris^e par des taches lanc^ol^cs 
noir«rs ct tr^s-nombrcuses sur la poitrinr et sur It's flancs" (Ornith. Hump., I, p. 393^ 
Paris. 1867). 
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with his lanceolata^ hut gives no further chie to the origin of 
this name, nor does liis countryman. Duhois, who, in his *Consp. 
Av. Europ.\p. i8 (Brux., 1871). gives the conihination AcantJiis 
iinaria y lanceolata Selys. Having no access to De Selys*s 
*Faune Beige/ nor to his other writings (it does not occur in the 
paper entitled 'Sur les Oiseaux americains dans la faune 
europ^enne' in *M^m. Soc. Li^ge/ 1847. ^^ • P- 35)'' ^ cannot 
come to any conclusion upon this point. But it is very desirable 
that anyone having the opportunity should look the matter up 
before the new list of North American birds, planned bv the 
A. O. U., is published.* 

There remains only to be said a few words upon the two 
European races of Iinaria not recognized from America. The 
one is the pallescefis, spoken of above, while the other is the 
form found breeding in the British Islands, and, as I believe, on 
all the high mountains of Southern Europe. Mr. Seebohm 
(Hist. Brit. Bird's Eggs, II, p. 117, London, 1SS3) states that 
''the only known instance of the Lesser Redpole breeding out 
of the British Islands is that recorded bv Professor Giglioli 
(•Ibis,' 1881, p. 204), who obtained a nest from the Veglio Alps 
in Italy, about 7cxx5 feet above the sea-level." This is not cor- 
rect, for its breeding in the Styrian Alps, at a height of 5,000 to 
6.odo feet above sea-level, has been several times announced by 
von Tschusi-Schmidhofen (cf. J. f. Orn., 1872, p. 132, as 
Acanthis Iinaria; ibid., 1875, p. 409. as Pringilla L ; and 
ibid.^ 1876, p. 331. as Fringilla rnfesccns). 

This form is said to be distinguished by its rump having no 
white coloring, and by being smaller than iinaria. A specimen 
in the National Museum from England, shot on the i8th of May, 
1837. is of the size of a small iinaria^ but has a decidedly 
weaker bill. As it is in bad condition, nothing can be concluded 
from the color of the plumage. 

There can be no doubt as to the identiHcation of Burton's 'PI. 
Enlum.,' pi. 485, tig. 2. upon which Miiller's name Fringilla 
cabaret and Boddaert's Fringilla minima are based. The 
uropygium is plainly visible and is painted uniform brown, the 
main character of the English bird. 

• Since writing the above Mr. J. A. Allen has kindly informed me that it does not 
occur in this work. The probability therefore is that it is only a museum name. 
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The following brief synopsis and synonymy may be regarcS^ 
as a condensed summary of the above notes. The synonymy — * 
will be seen, does not pretend to be in any way complete. 

Synopsis. 
I. Acanthis homexnannii (Holb.) Stgr. 

1843. — Linota hornemaiinii Holboll, Naturh. Tidskr. (IV, p. 398). ^\ 

1850. — Acanthi's canescens Bp. & Schleg. Mon. Lox. p. 47, pi. 5^ 
(nee Gould, 1834). • ^ 

(j^giothus canescens var. canescens B. Br. & Ridgw. Hist. N. Am. B. ^^ ^ 
I, p. 493. — No. 178, RiDGW. Nomenclature, p. 22. — ./Sgioihus home- ^ 
mannt\ No. 209, CouES, Check L., 2d ed., p. 49.) 

Hab. — Greenland and Eastern Arctic America. 

I a. Acanthis homemannii exilipes (Coites) Stgr. 

1839. — Fringilla borealis AuD. Orn. Biogr. V, p. 87, pi. 400 (irer 
ViEiLL. 1818). 

i860. — Fringilla Unaria canescens v. Schrenck, Reise Amurl. I, p. 296. 

1861. — ^giothus canescens Ross, Edinb. Phil. Journ. 1861, p. 163 
{nee Gould, 1837). 

1861. — .^giothus exilifes CouES. Pr. Phil. Ac. 1861, p. 385. 

1872. — ^giothus Unaria var. exilipes CouBS, Key, p. 131. 

1874. — ^-Egiothus canescens exilipes RiDGW. Ann. Lye. Nat. Hi«t. N. Y. 
X, p. 372. 

{^"Egiothus canescens var. exilipes. B. Br. & RlDGW. /. c. — No. 178*1. 
RiDGW. /. c. — ^^giothus exilipesy No. 210, CouES, /. r.) 

Hab. — Arctic America and Northeastern Asia. 

J. Acanthis Unaria (Lix.) Bp. & Sciil. 

1758. — Fringilla Unaria LiN. S. N. loth ed. I, p. 182. 

1818. — Linaria borealis Vieill. Mem. Ac. Tor. XXIII (p. 199). 

1831. — Linaria agrorum Brehm, Handb. V'5g. Deutschl. p. 281. 

1831. — Linaria betularum Brehm. ibid. p. 282. 

1834. — Linaria canescens Gould, B. of Eur. Ill (pi. 193). 

1840. — Fringilla linaria betularnm. Sundev. Sv. Vet. Ac. Handl. 1840 

(P- 59)- 
1861. — yRgiothus fuscescens Coues, Pr. Phil. Ac. 1861, p. 222. 

iWC^.— Fringilla linaria brevirostris Holmgr. Skand. Fogl. I, p. 328. 

iSt^.-— ."Egiothus r u/i'scens Ai,ST. &i Brown, Ibis, 1873, p. 64 (mec 

ViElLL.). 

(^"Egiothus linarius var. linarius B. Br. & Ridgw. /. <-.— ^giothms 
linaria. No. 179. RiDGW. /. c. — No. 207, CoiES, /. r.) 

Hab. — Northern portion of Pahuarctic and Nearctic Regions. 
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2a. Acanthis linaria pallescens (Homey.) Stgr. 

1817. — Fringilla linaria var. p Nils. Om. Svec. I, p. 150. 

1861. — Fring-illa canescens^OMWKRF. 6fv. Sv. Vet. Akad. F6rh. 1861 
(p. 81). 

1876. — Linoia canescens Seeb. & Brown, Ibis, 1876, p. 116 (^nec 
Gould). 

1877. — Limoia exilipes Dresser, B. Eur. pts. LVII and LVIII {part). 

? 1879. — Linaria sibirica Homey. J. f. Orn. 1879, P* '^5 C'*^'" Boie, 
1822). 

1880. — Linaria pallescens Homey, ibid. 1880. p. 156. 

Hab. — Arctic Europe (and West Siberia.^). 

2b. Acanthis linaria holboellii (Brehm) Dubois. 

1831. — Linaria Jko/boe/iii Brkum, Handb. Vog. Deutschl. p. 280. 

1831. — Linaria alnorum Brehm, ibid^ p. 281. 

1840. — Fringilla linaria alnorum Sundev. Sv. Vet. Acad. Handl. 1840 

(P-59)- 

1855. — Linaria longirostris Brehm, Naumannia. 1855, P- ^77- 

1857. — AcanlAis Jkolboolli Srlys, Rev. Mag. Zool. 1857, P- ^26. 

1866. — Fringilla linaria magniroslris Holmgr. Skand. Fogl. I p. 328. 

1871. — Acanikis linaria p kolbdllii Dubois, Consp. Av. Europ. p. 18. 

1879. — Linaria brunnescens E. v. Homey. J. f. Orn. 1S79, p. 184. 

1880. — Linaria alnorum magniroslris Meves. J. f. Orn. 1880, p. 155 
{Jide Homey.). 

{yBgiolkus linarius var. kolbdlli B. Br. & Ridgw. I.e. (only in 
part). — No. 179a, Ridgw. I.e. — No. 208, Coues I.e.) 

Hab. — Northern portion of Palaearctic and Nearctic Regions. 

2c. Acanthis linaria rostrata (Coues) Stgr. 

— Linaria lanceolata Selys {ubif). 

1856. — Acanthis groenlandica Bonap. Catal. Parzud. p. 4 {nomen 
nudum.) 

1861. — ./Egiotkus rostratus Coues, Proc. Ac. Phil. 1861. p. 378. 

1871. — Acanthis linaria y lanceolata Dubois, Consp. Av. Europ. p. 18. 

1874. — y^giothus linarius kolbolli B. Br. iV Ridgw. Hist. N. Amer. B. 
I P- 493 (part). 

1883. — j^giothus linaria kolboelli Brewster. Bull. Nutt. Orn. CI. 1883, 

P- 95- 

{^Egiotkus linarius var. kolboelli 'B, Br. & Ridgw. I.e. (in part). — No. 

179a, Ridgw. I.e. — No. 208, Coues I.e.) 

Hab. — Greenland and North Eastern America. 

2d. Acanthis linaria cabaret (Mull.) Stgr. 

1776. — Fringilla cabaret Mull. Natursvst. Suppl. (p. 165). 
1783. — Fringilla minima Boddaert, Tabl. PI. Enlum. p. 28 {Ed. Te- 
getm.). 
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1790. — Friugilla linaria p Lath. Ind. Orn. I, p. 459. 
18 18. — Linaria rufescens ViBiLL. Mem. Acad. Torin. XX III. (p. 202.; 
1833. — Linaria minor Selby, Brit. Orn. I (p. 320). 
(^inofa rufescens List B.O.U. p. 54. — No. 203, Dresser, LiRt. Eur. B. 
p. 16.) 

Hab. — British Islands, and high mountains of Southern Europe. 

Finally, it may not be out of place to give a few measurements, 

but in order to save time and space I here only offer the averages, 

reserving the details for a more elaborate memoir on which I am 

Table of Comparative Measurements, 



Name of specie* 




Number of 

specimens 

measured. 



Winjf. 



Tiiil. 
feathers. 



Bill 

from 

nostrils. 



Depth of 
bill. 



A. Winter specimens (Octoher — April). 



1. komemammii 
la. h, txilipt* 
J. linaria. 
jb. /. kolhotllii 
K. I. rostra ta 



{a) Males. 



East X. Amer. 
Asia, W. A £. Amer. 
E. Asia, Amer. Scand. 
E. Asia, E. Am. Scan. 
E. Amer. & Greenl. 



Av. 6(f(f 



mm. inch. mm. inch. mm. inch. mm. inch. 



73-8 
81.1 



a.91 
3.91 
a.97 



66.3 

58.7 
5S.0 
§8.6 
na.4 



8.0 
6.6 



a.61 

j.aS 7.| 
a.31 j 8,6 
a.46 I S.J 



o-3» 
o.a6 

0.39 
0,3a 



6.3 

7-5 



o.»5 
o.a9 



1. kormrmauuii 
1A.M. »xilip49 

2. linaria 

2b. I. kolhotllii 
2C. I. rostrata 



(A) Females. 



E. North Amer. 
Asia, W. A E. Amer. 
E. Asia, Amer., Scan. 
E. Asia, Scandin. 
E. North Amer. 




84.1 

71. 1 


a.8o 


71. 1 


aA) 


7a.o 


3.83 


76.S 


3.0a 



64.3 

I' 

56.7 

60.5 



».S3 
a.37 
a.aa 

a.38 



6.7 
7.3 



0.31 
o.a6 
aap 

O.J9 



6.a 

7.5 



0.J4 
o.»9 



Summer Specimens (May — September). 



(a) Males. 



la. A. exilipti 
a. linaria 

ab. /. kolhoellii 

ac. /. rostrata 



Alaska 

North America. 

E. Asia, Kodiak, Scan. 

Greenland. 



Av. 



7cfcf 
7cf(f 



7*3 
71.9 

74.0 
77.0 



a.S5 


58.3 


a. 30 6j9 


0.37 ' 


a.83 


56.3 


a.aa 7.5 
a.a4 8.5 


0.391 


a.91 


S*^-9 


0.3316.1 


3.03 


$6xt 


j.ao 8.5 


0.33 7.5 



o.*4 
0.39 



(A) Fcnuiles. 



la. k. txiliprs 

a. linaria 

ab. /. kolhotllii 



Alaska. 

North America. 

E. Asia, Kodiak. 



Av. 







56.5 
55.6 

57.0 



3.33 I 7.0 
a.19 i7.lt 
a.34 I 8.3 



0.38 

a38 
0.3a 



6.3 



0.34 



* Sex and date supp. 

t The type-specimen of Coues's fnscescens has a very worn and therefore very short bill, 
thus depressing the average unduly. The average of the four other females is 74 mm. » .98 
inch. 
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at present engaged. The measurements are given separately for 
the different sexes, and for the summer and winter plumages. In 
the former the feathers are usually much abraded, the measure- 
ments thus being smaller and also less reliable. It is consequently a 
matter of fact that the measurements of summer specimens of the 
larger form inosculate with those of the smaller one in winter 
plumage ; but that is not true intergradation. Such specimens 
o^rly are therefore measured in which locality, date, and sex were 
plainly marked on the label by the collector himself, unless other- 
wi se stated. In no case have I given measurements of examples the 
sex or date of which I have guessed from the size, the color, or 
the appearance of the plumage, except in two particular instances 
as specified in the table. 

•P. S. — Since the above was written Mr. W. Brewster has had 

ttie great kindness to send to me for inspection the specimens 

upon which his remarks on Z. holboeUi in his above quoted 

p>5iper, were based. They confirm what I have already said, and 

tHcre can, in my opinion, be no doubt that these Redpolls are 

b>i rds bred in Greenland, or perhaps on the opposite shore of North 

America, wandering along the coast line in winter as far south 

as New England and New York. They are. in all respects, true 

and typical A, /. rostrata, - 

As Mr. Brewster's and my measurements are scarcely com- 
parable on account of our difierent manner of making them, I 
bave remeasured them, so that they may be compared with the 
dimensions recorded in the * Table of Comparative Measure- 
ments' of this paper. I have also added the dimensions of two 
fine males in winter plumage from Dr. A. K. Fisher's collection, 
being in every respect true rostrata. The character originally 
pointed out by Mr. Brewster, that in rostrata the upper mandi- 
ble is decidedly decurved and its outline noticeably convex. 
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holds good in all the specimens. The outline is straight both in 
linaria typica and in holboellii* 

Table of measurements of A. \. rostra ta. 



Collection. 



Cat. 
No. 



Locality. 



When 
collected. 



Sex 
and 
aRe. 



Wing. 



Tail- 
feathers. 



Rill 

from 

noslrils. 



Depth 

of 

hill. 



W. Brew«ter 






7893 



A. SpecimenR from Massachufietts. 
(a) Males with red on the breast. 



Near BoKton. 
Nantasket. 



*• 



Feb. 1883. 
Feb. ja. % 






mm. inch mm. inch mra. inch mm. inch. 

O.JD 

O.JS 

0.3S 

0.3S 

79 3.11 61. a a.41 7j9 0.31 7.a o.sS 



cf ad. 


78 


3-07 


6a 


l^ 


8 


0.3a 


7-7 


/f ad. 


II 


3.03 


60 


8 


0.3a 


7-0 


(f ad. 


3«9 


61 • 


a.40 


8 


0.3a 


7-0 


(fad. 


80 


3.»S 


63 


a-44 


7-7 


0.30 


7.0 



W. Brewster 
«* 

«« 

«« 



7898 
79»3 

7897 



(^) Males without red on the breast. 



Neai 


r Boston. 


t« 


»* 


«« 


it 


•• 


t* 



Feb. 1883. 



tt 
tt 
it 



<f 

cf 



15 


'•95 


59 


2-3* 


li 


a3o 


7-0 


o.jS 


3-»3 


a-5' 


0.3a 


7.0 


o.a8 


P 


303 


58 


a.aS 


8.0 


0.3a 


7-0 


aaS 


81 


3.>9 


(H 


'•5' 


8.0 


o-3a 


7.5 


0.J9 



79 3. 1 1 61. a a.41 7.9 a3i 7.1 o.jS 



(r) Females. 



W. Brewster 

tt 

tt 



3933 

3938 
7896 



Cambridge, Mass. 1 Feb. 19, '73 
W. Newton, Mass. ' Jan. 33, '75 ! 
Near Boston. | Feb. 1883. 



a-95 
'•9« 
303 



61 
61 
61 



75 
74 

_77. 

75.3 i.qfi 61 3.40 7.7 0.30 6.8 o.»7 



a.40 
3.40 
3>40 



7-7 



0.30 
0.39 
0.33 



6.8 



i 



0.39 
0.35 



B. Specimens from New York. 
Males with red on the breast. 



Dr. A.K. Fisherl 14441 Sirtg Sing, N. 
tt ,^- rt 



Y. 



Winter, 
tt 



S ad. 
cf ad. 



83 I 3-'7 
79 !3>» 



64 I 3.53 I 8.3 I 0.33 I 7.3 I cjS 

65 I 3.56 I 8.0 0.33 I "J JO I 0.1S 



Smithsonian Institi'tion, 

Washington, D. C. Jan. 22, 1884. 



THE WINTER PASSERES AND PICARL^ OF 

OTTAWA. 



BV W. L. SCOTT. 



It has been the delight of poets, from time immemoriaU to 
chant of spring and summer as the exchisive seasons of birds and 
.sunshine ; hut even in our * bleak northern clime,* our cold 
winter ilavs are bv no means destitute of either the one or the 
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^ther. Of the Canadian winter sunshine, any one can speak who 
*^as spent a winter in Canada, and experienced the clear, dry, 
^Unny weather, which makes our season of snow so thoroughly 
Enjoyable ; and of the Canadian winter birds, or, at least, of some 
^^ those which visit Ottawa, I propose to say a few words. 

During the winter, it is true, we look in vain for the myriads 
^^f feathered songsters which make the spring and summer woods 
'"^sound with their joyous carols ; but we are visited by numbers 
'^^f little travellers from the far North who, at least to the natural- 
ist, are no less curious and interesting. 

First among the latter, both on account of its place in the 
Check-list and of its extreme abundance, stands the Black-cap- 
ped Chickadee (Parus atricapiUus), It remains with us 
throughout the whole year — that is, at least, some individuals do, 
for they are so abundant during the winter, and so few, in com- 
parison, are to be seen in the summer, timt numbers, in the 
former season, must come from the north. 

Its cousin, the Hudson's Bay Tit (Parus hudsonic us) can, I 
think, be put down as a rare winter visitant. Very few have been 
seen here at all, and, as far as I know, none in the summer. 
The earliest autumn record which I have is October 31 of this 
year, on which date I obsei*ve<l one hopping about among the 
branches of a poplar tree, quite near the city. 

The White-bellied and Red-bellied Nuthatches (Sitta caroli- 
nensis and S, canadensis) are quite common with us during 
the whole year ; but while the proportion one sees in the summer 
is about six of the Red-bellied species to one of the White-bel- 
lied, in the winter it is exactly the reverse. The White-bellied 
are commoner during the months of October and November than 
at any other season. A Red-bellied Nuthatch was taken here on 
December 8, the contents of whose gizzard were examined bv 
James Fletcher, Esq., under a powerful microscope, and he says 
of it: *'I found two skins possibly of the seeds of a conifer; the 
whole of the remainder of the contents uas made up of coarse 
sand." 

On December -8 1 shot a Brown Creeper ( Certhia familiar is 
rufa)^ which is the first instance of the occurrence here of this spe- 
cies, during the winter months that I can learn of. ^Ir. Fletcher 
also kindly examined the contents of the stomach of this bird and 
reports : '*There were parts of 35 wings of Pysllidje ; judging from 
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the shape, they were probably of three species. These ar^ small J 
Homopteroiis insects which hibernate under the moss on trees, or ^ 
in the crevices of bark. In almost equal numbers were portions -« 
of the wings of a small Erythroneura^ probably found in similar — '■ 
places as the above. I could not detect a single wing belonging '^ 
to any species of Coleoptera, which somewhat surprised me. I 
found a few scales of some species of Lepidoptera, but no remnants — 
of the wing. There was one pair of rather large wing^ of some 
species of Diptera, and one very peculiar under-wing which I could 
not determine. The rest of the contents of tlie gizzard consisted 
of the legs and chitinous portions of the bodies of the above- 
named insects. There was not a single grain of sand." 

One of our winter visitants, the Northern Waxwing {Ampelis 
garrulus^^ put in an unusually early appearance this season. 
Flocks of from fifteen to twenty usually visit us during Januar\' 
and the first part of Febniary, venturing into the city and feeding 
on the berries of the European mountain ash trees {Pyrus 
aucuparid) which grow on the streets in many places. This 
year, however, five specimens were observed feeding on the seeds 
of a black birch {^Betula 7tigrd) as early as November ii, and 
two others were seen a few days later. 

Unfortunately for the Sparrows and other small birds, the 
Great Northern Shrikes {La?tii4S borealis) are pretty common here 
throughout the winter. They do not, however, seem to breed in 
this locality, for I have ncvc»r heard of any being seen later than 
the end of April, or earlier than the beginning of September. A 
friend of mine shot one the other day, in the act of chasing a full- 
sized Chipmunk ( Tamias striatus), but I think it questionable 
whether the bird would have been strong enough to kill and 
devour such large game. 

The Pine Grosbeak {Pinicoia cnuclcator) is always common 
here during the winter, but last season (1882-83) was particularly 
abundant. These birds are very tame, going l>oldly about our 
streets in great numbers, and they will often permit an observ'cr 
to approach to within a few feet of them without manifesting the 
least alarm. On one occasion a gentleman went so far as to 
stroke one with his stick, whilst it was busily engaged in devour- 
ing some berries. Nothing daunted, however, the bird hopped 
upon the stick, and contiiuied its meal from that novel perch. 
They usually stay with us from the end of November until the 
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latter part of March ; but last spring they were here as hite as April 
21, and this season thev had arrived bv the first of Xovember. 

The White-winged and Red Crossbills (Loxia leucoptera and 
X. curvirostra americana) remain with us from December to 
March ; but while the latter are abundant, the former are quite 
rare. Last season a flock of five Red Crossbills was obser\'ed by 
Professor Macoun and Mr. Geo. R. White, as late as May lo; 
and in 1882 a flock of the White-winged species visited us 
towards the latter part of June. 

Both the Lesser and the American Mealy Redpolls i^^^gio- 
thus linaria and A. exiiipes) alwund usually from December to 
March. Last spring, however, flocks were seen as late as May 
10, and this year they arrived on October 30. Specimens of the 
latter species were kindly identified for me by Dr. Coucs. While 
with us they feed on the seeds of the white cedar ( Thuja occi- 
dentalis)^ hemlock {A dies canadensis) and mullien ( Verhascum 
thapsus), Mr. White tells me that he noticed a flock a short 
time ago, feeding on pine cones. They were sending down such 
a shower of pieces of the cones tluit he at first took them for 
Crossbills; but, on shooting some of them, he discovered them to 
be Redpolls. 

The Snow Bunting {P/ertropiiufies niz'a/is) is. with us, essen- 
tially a snow bird. It comes with the first fall, remains as long 
as the snow covers the ground, and when the snow melts, it goes 
also. It lives principally on the refuse of the streets, and on the 
seeds of weeds, which, like the mullein, project above the snow : 
but it is never seen to frequent trees of any kind. Our first fall 
of snow is generally about the first of NOvenilK^r. and the ground 
is usually clear by the beginning of April. 

The E'lglish Sparrows ( Passer i/omesficNS) are, unfortunatelv, 
but too common with us. during both winter an<l summer, lliev 
are \cry hanly. and stand our climate remarkably well. In order 
to protect themselves tVom the cold, they occupy their nests 
throughout the whole year: and this habit is fraught with ver\ 
unpleasant consequences for the inifortunate inmates of the houses 
beneath whose protecting eaves the nests are built. F(^r the 
nests get so infested with vermin, that the insect pests frequently 
descend into the houses, and make their presence felt in a man- 
ner much more forcible than pleasant. During the cold weather 
the Sparrows subsist mainly on the street refuse, and on foo<l 
thrown to them from the windows : but I have also frequentlv 
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seen them devouring the buds of the maple (Acer saccharinum) 
and other shade trees along the streets. 

The Pine Finches (Ckrysomitris pinus)^ although abundant 
here last winter, were not noticed in former seasons. Thev came 
towards the beginning of December, and seemed very loth to 
leave in the Spring, for one individual was observed as late as 
May lo. Their food is much the same as that of the Redpolls, 
in company with which species they are generally found. Like 
most of our other winter birds, they invade the city limits, and I 
have seen them feeding on the seeds of lamb*s quarters ( Cheno- 
podium alburn)^ growing in a vacant lot on one of the public 
streets. 

The Raven ( Corvus corax carnivorus) is rare with us at any 
time, but is about as common in the winter as in the summer. 
None have been observed in the immediate vicinitv of the citv, 
but they are to be found within twenty miles of it, on the Ottawa. 
Gatineau, and Rideau Rivers. 

The Common Crow ( Corvus frugivorus) is usually represen- 
ted by a few individuals each season, but is rarely seen near the 
city except during the thaws or *mild spells.' One of the excep- 
tions occurred this winter, when two were obsened picking at 
the carcass of a dog, in an open field, while the thermometer 
registered — 14® F. 

Blue Jays {Cyanocitta cristata) are common about Ottawa at 
all seasons. From the end of the breeding season until the 
beginning of December they go about in flocks, but after that 
usually separate into twos and threes. 

The Canada Jay {Perisoreus canadensis) is rare both in sum- 
mer and winter. It is usually found singly or in pairs, but occa- 
sionally also in small flocks of about ^\*i or six. 

The Shore Lark (Rremophila alpestris)s though not proper- 
ly a winter bird, nevertheless claims a few words in the present 
connection, on account of the verv earlv date at which it arrives 
here from the south. It usually puts in an appearance as early 
as the 15th or 20th of February, long before there is any sign of a 
break in the winter weather. Professor Macoun tells me that it 
appears at Belleville about the 9th or loth of February, and I 
believe at Toronto it is found though the entire winter. It gen- 
erally leaves here in the fall about the beginning of Deceml>er. 
While the snow is on the ground it feeds on the seeds of mul- 
leins and other tall weeds. 
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Anodier species vhich cbdms mentioTi solely on account of oc- 
casionjJ earlv and late occurrences i*. the Robin ( Mermla mizra- 
iorid). As a mlc tiicsc birds are not seen here in any numbers 
uotil the beginning of April, and the^ are awa\ V»efore the begin- 
ning of October, but a few fctragglers stretch those limits consider- 
ably, individuals having been observed in December and February . 

Of Ae order Picariae. only fc»ur species, all of the family 
I^cidje^ can be properly called winter birds in this locaJit\-. 
These are the I>owny Woodpecker {Picas fuhescems). the 
Hairy Woodpecker {Pic us tjUosms), the Black-backed Three- 
toed Woodpecker {PicMdcs arctict/s). and the Banded-backed 
Three-toed Wood}>ecker {Picf*ides iridactrlus americanus). 
Of these, the IX>wny and Haiiy are commcm. V>oth summer and 
iwinter. but are much less so during the latter season. The Black- 
backed Three-toed is not veiy uncommon in the summer, but is 
ranelv met with during: the cold weallier. The Banded Three- 
toed has onlv been taken two or three times, and never in the sum- 
mer. The only s|>ecimen I have known taken liere is a female. 
which was shot on the 5th of last Novem]>er. and is at present in 
the collection of Mr. White. 

While on accidental stragglers. 1 should hav e recorded the occur- 
rence orf" a Chimney Swift KCh^rtura pclass^ica) which came 
under the notice of Mr. J. F. Whiteaves. Palaeontologist and 
Zoologist to the Cxeol<»gical suney of Canada. Durin^j the first 
week in Februarv. jSS*^. a Swift *.ame d<>wn the cliimnex and 
into a room in 'which th:it gentleman was sitting. The bird ap- 
peared sr>meu'hat da/.t-d ijs it flew ab<»ut the room, knocking over 
several articles in its career. It was cauglit and examined by Mr. 
Whiteaves. and remained alive for several da\ s. Does this inci- 
dent suggest hibernation to any of mv reader** r 
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These birds were first iioticeJ in 1SS3, on Kissimmee Lake. 
Florida, u'here three specimen^ were procured. With one excep- 



• Cf. Bull. .Vuti. Om. Club. Vol. VI 1. Ian. 18E2. p. 5. 
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tion these specimens were identical in size and coloration with 
those procured in 1881 at Estero Bay. The measurements of the 
two before me, taken when the birds were fresh, are as follows: 
No. I. Culmen, 7.75 ; depth of bill, 1.40: tarsus, 10.00; mid- 
dle toe, 5.75 ; naked tibia,. 5.75. Eyes yellow ; bill olive above 
and yellow below. Bare portion of tibia light yellow, shading intc 
olivaceous at the knee-joint. Tarsus olivaceous in front, bright 
yellow behind ; soles of feet and toes light yellow. No. 2. Cul- 
men, 7.25; depth of bill, 1.20; tarsus, 8.50; middle toe, 5.25 
naked tibia, 5.50. Eyes yellow. Bill uniformly lightish yellow 
Bare tibia, tarsus, and feet colored as in No. i. This specimei 
differs in coloration from the type specimen in the head and neck 
The neck is a shade darker. The head is pure white, blacl 
crown patch smaller, white on foreliead larger, extending back be 
hind the occipital plumes, which arc white, narrowing at the bad 
of crown, where the elongated feathers are streaked and splashe< 
with white. I first called this specimen Ardea wiirdemanni^ bu 
Mr. Ridgway, upon comparing it with the type of A. iviirde 
manni^ pronounces it typical A, wardL with an albinotic ten 
dency. We found A, wardi nesting singly, and in groups c 
half-a-dozen to forty pairs. Several specimens were taken at dil 
ferent points on the Kissimmee River, Lake Okeechobee. an< 
Charlotte Harbor, all being alike in color. 

A curious circumstance was the conspicuous absence of A 
occidcfi talis among the birds. In the entire region explores 
not a single specimen was ()bsLM*\ed. Several large heronries wen 
examined on Lake Okeechobee (ranging in size from 10 to 4c 
nests), and not a single white bird, either old or young, could bt 
found. In the Okeechobee heronries no other Herons nested, thi 
ground being exclusively occupied by Snake Birds and A, wardi, 

From March i to May 15, these birds were breeding. Younj 
in every stage of development were found (as well as freshb 
laid eggs) during my entire sojourn. My observations have lee 
to no definite or satisfactory cr)nclusions regarding the status o; 
A, occidcutaiis, A. iv'nrdctnanni^ and A. wardi. Through thi 
regions explored A. wardi is abundant and A. wiirdemanHi 
and A. occidcutalis are exceedinjjlv rare, if found at all. 

It would appear from all the evidence at my command tha 
A. wardi hixs no white phase. The only evidence tending t< 
substantiate the theory of dichromatism is the finding of a whit< 
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and gray bird in the same nest at Estero Bay in 1881, and the bird 
procured last March, on Kissimmee Lake, with the white occipi- 
tal plume. This would seem to be insufficient. 

^Ir. Cannon, a bird collector for many years on the Atlantic 
aiid Gulf coasts, coincides in the opinion that the white and gray 
birds are different species, stating that he has visited heronries 
composed entirely of A» occidentalis — not a single gray bird 
among them ; and that he has yet to find a single instance where 
a white and gray bird have mated. Better evidence is needed to 
settle this question than is now at command. 



>^OTES ON PHALACROCORAX VIOLACEUS, AND 
ON P. VIOL ACE US RESPLENDENS. 



BY N. S. (,C)SS. 



The Violet-green Cormorants are quite common along the 
^c>Tthwest Coast, but not easily captured, as they rarely alight 
^F^on the main land, even where the coast is high and precipitous. 
Preferring the rocks and reefs ofi' the shore which are more or 
*^5is submerged at high tide. These form their natural fishing 
S^^ounds and resting places and to which they return at night. 
^ riey nest upon the sides of the higher rocks and inaccessible 
^*^Ffsthat in places form the frontage of the islands. 

-At Neah Bay and vicinity, VVashingrton Territory, I had a 
^^T\- good opportunity to obsei*\'e the birds from the loth of 
^ ^^nuary to the 6th of June, 1882. Tiie following are the meas- 
urements, etc., as taken at the time of killinjj, of seven of the 
^ rds (four of which are in my collection) : — 

Locality. Date. Sex. Length. Stretch. Wing. Tail. Tars. BiJl. Weijfht. 

^^eahBay, Jan. 31. $ 25.50 39.25 9.40 5.80 1.70 1.70 jlb. 140Z. 

^^eah Bay, Feb. 13. $ -5-75 39-»o 9.30 6.ck) 1.70 1.80 31b. 

^^eah Bay, Feb. i6,juv. <f 27.50 41.00 9.65 6.20 1.75 1.85 31b. 507.. 

^. Flattery. Feb. 19. $ 28.50 42.50 lo.otj 6.50 1.80 1.95 31b. 1307.. 

^eah Bay, May 13. $ 29. <» 43.50 10.50 6.70 i.So 1.95 31b. 150Z. 

^cah Bay, May 13. $ 25^75 3935 9.40 6.00 1.70 1.85 2lb. 1407.. 

Neah Bay, June 4, juv. $ 25.50 39.20 9.40 5.80 1.70 1.80 2lb. 140Z. 
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Iris of adults, green ; of juveniles, brown. Bill dusky with an olive 
tint; in birds shot May 13, grayish on sides. Lores, bare space around 
eyes and gular sac dark purple-brown, dotted over with deep red pa- 
pillae. Legs, feet, webs, and claws black. 

I notice that in all the descriptions of the birds that I have read 
the bare space around the eyes and gular sac are given as orange. 
This must be incorrect, as none of the manv I shot were even 
tinged with this color, but were throughout of rather a deep 
reddish-brown or grape-juice color. I am inclined to think 
writers have followed Aububon, who gives the color as orange from 
a dried specimen sent to him by Mr. Townsend ; and as the bill, 
legs, feet, and all bare spaces change rapidly to a darker color 
after death, it wouldjbe impossible to determine with any certainty 
from dried skins the true color in life. 

The sexes are alike in color, the female being fully as lustrous 
as the male, the only diflerence in outward apf>earance being the 
smaller size of the female. Except during the breeding season, 
the birds are without the coronal and occipital crests and the 
white flank-patches. About the middle of F'ebruary a few scat- 
tering white feathers begin to appear upon the flanks, and by the 
middle of May these patches are wholly white, and the two lat- 
eral crests on the head are full and complete. The short, white, 
^a/V-like feathers irregularly and sparingly scattered over the 
neck, and occasionally upon the back, I found about the same in 
all the adults, but I am inclined to think tiiat they also belong to 
the breeding plumage and are not present in autumn. The young 
birds are rusty brown, and as many were of this color when I 
let\ (June 6), the birds must l>e two years at least in acquiring 
the adult plumage. 

May 15, at Tatoash Isle (an islet close to Cape Flattery, just 
outside of the mouth of the Strait of Fuca), I foumi a few of these 
birds nesting up the south side of the high perpendicular cliffs. 
The nests were made of seaweed but were not bulky. On the top 
of the island were places where I could look down upon the birds, 
which I frightened away by dropping pieces of sod torn from the 
bank. Several nests were without eggs ; others had one or two. 
It was my intention to return later, and also visit the 'Flattery 
Rocks,* where they nest in numbers, for the purpose of securing 
full sets of their eggs (three to four, white with a bluish-green 
tint) ; but an opportunity to cruise in a schooner that was to take 
Indians and their canoes to catch the fur seals was too tempting to 
be resisted, and on my return business engagements called me home. 
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P.S. — Since writing the above I have received and read Dr. J. G. Coo- 
per's paper *On a new Cormorant from the F^arallone Islands, California.** 
This is the Graculus bairdi Gruber, MSS., which Mr. Ridgway refers 
to JP, violaceus respiendens. From the description given in the above-cited 
paper I might be led to think that the birds I have described must be 
Ba.ird'8 Cormorant instead of the Violet-green, did not Dr. Cooper speak 
or the variety found on the coast of California as differing from the birds 
of the Oregon and Washington coasts in having, among other things, 
' *con8picuou8 white patches on the flanks." But the birds of the Wash- 
■rigton coast and vicinity have, as stated above, the white flank-patches, and 
«^lso the color and markings given hy Dr. Cooper for the more southern 
i>ird. The only difference (so far as I can judge) is the alleged smaller 
*».ze of the so-called southern variety. But Dr. Cooper's measurements 
^c> not show this difference; and as Dr. G. Suckley, in his report on water 
*^ircis in 'Explorations and Surveys for the Pacific Railroad* (Vol. XII, pt* 
P- 268), gives the color of the female as brown, is it not possible that Mr. 
■"tiber and others referred to by Dr. Cooper were of the same opinion, 
^*^ci that notes and measurements of specimens sent the Smithsonian In- 
^* Vitiation have not been from specimens sexually determined by dissection.^ 
^^ so the difference in size would be accounted for. But be this as it 
Lj^, further investigation appears necessary to establish the validity of 
»s supposed variety. 
CThc birds met with by Mr. Goss were apparently P. violaceus respien- 
**^*»j. My reference of Graculus bairdi Gruber to P. respiendens Aud. 
*^ leased on an actual comparison of the type specimen of the latter with 
*^*I>ical examples of the former, from the Farallone Islands. They are 
*^^ntical, except that the type of respiendens has no flank-patches ; but, as 
^^1*. Goss observes, this is purely a seasonal character, said white patches 
*^^i ng present only in the breeding season. The true P. violaceus is 2i 
^^i-ich more northern bird than respiendens^ and differs chiefly, if not only, 
•'^ its larger size. Its distribution extends from Kamtschatka through the 
'Aleutian chain, and thence south along the coast ol Alaska for an unde- 
^^ ■Tnined distance, but it probably does not occur on the coast of Washing- 
^*^ri Territory or Oregon, except in winter. — Robert Ridgwav.] 



BRIEF DIAGNOSES OF TWO NEW RACES OF 
NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS. 

BY E. VV. NELSON. 

I. Picoides tridactylus alascensis. Alaskan Threb-toed Wood- 
**1CKER. — SuBSP. Char.: — Differing from P. tridactylus americanus 
in having the back much more broadly barred with white, the white bars 

— — 

• Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., XVII, 1865, pp. 5, 6. 
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always more or less confluent ; post-ocular white stripe much more distinct 
and dark bars of sides much narrower. Hab, Alaska and northern British 
America. 

2. Astur atricapillus henshawi. Henshaw*s Goshawk. — Subsp. 
Char. : — Much darker than true atricapillus. Adult with the back slatjr^ 
black, instead of plumbeous, and lower parts verj coarsely and heavily^ 
marked with dusky. Young with lower parts broadly striped with brown- j 
ish black, and tibiae heavily spotted with the same. Hab, Pacific coas^ j 
region, from southern Arizona to Sitka, Alaska. 



ANALECTA ORNITHOLOGICA. 

BY LEONARD STEJNEGER. 

I. The occurrence of Turdus alicice in the Pal^- 

ARCTIC Region. 

In his 'The Birds of Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean* (Cruise 
of the Corw'in, Notes, p. 57), Mr. E. W. Nelson states that 
Turdus i^Hylocichla) alicice Baird is found * 'across into Kamt- 
schatka" ; and a little later he savs, "the record of the bird from 
Kamtschatka renders certain its presence on the adjoining shores 
of Northeastern Siberia." 

I am not aware of any record of this species having ever been 
found in Kamtschatka, neither do I believe that it has been 
or ever will be found there. Mr. Nelson's statement probably 
rests on a mistake. The fact is, that the bird in question really 
has been found, and found breeding, and rather numerous, in that 
part of Northeastern Siberia where Nelson only supposes it to be 
found on account of its alleged occurrence in Kamtschatka. 

The Russian Astronomical Expedition to Cape Tschukotsk 
found Turdus alicice breeding in the neighborhood of the station^ 
and several specimens were brought to Irkutsk, and by the Geo- 
graphical Society placed in the University Museum of that city, 
where they have been seen by Dr. Dybowski. They were 
destroyed by the. great fire at the museum, but at least one 
specimen had previously been forwarded by that gentleman to the 
museum of Warsaw. The identity of this specimen was deter- 
mined bv Prof. Dr. Cabanis of Berlin.* 



* Cf. Tacianowski. Joum. f. Omith., 1872, p. 440, and 1873, p. 1x2; ikid, BuIL Soc. 
Zool. France, 1876, p. X48; ibid,, Krit. Obz. Ornit. Fauna Vost. Silrfrl (1877) p. 3a. 
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II- On the earliest available name of the American 

Titlark. 

I am sorry to be obliged to claim that the appellation Anthus 
I Md-dtrvicanus (Gm.) is more recent than Anthus pensilvanicus 
<Lath.). 

Linnaeus did not include the American Titlark in any of the 
<^riginal editions of his 'Systema Naturae,* although it was both 
<iescribed and figured by earlier authors, viz., G. Edwards, who 
^T\ his 'Gleanings of Natural History* gave on plate 297 a recog- 
«^izuble figure of a 'Lark* which was sent him from Pennsylvania 
^>3^ ^Ir. W. Bartram ; and upon his plate and description is based 
risson's 'L'alonette de Pensylvanie* (Orn., VI, App., p. 94, 
>. 13). The 'Red Lark,* No. 140 of the 'British Zoology,' 
■s ^aid to be based on the same. Under the name 'Alouette aux 
J*^u.«s brunes de Pensilvanie* Buffon, in 1778 (Hist. Nat, d. Ois., 
p. 58), repeated the description and quoted the plate, but also 
icribed (p. 38) a specimen of the same species from Louisiana 
*La Farlouzanne.* Latham, in 1783 (Gen. Synops. of Birds, 
►1. II, pt. 2, p. 376), reprints these descriptions, the former as 
- Louisiane Lark,* and the latter as '8. Red Lark,* besides quot- 
S under each heading the synonyms as given above. A reprint 
the description of the 'Red Lark* is found in Pennant*s 'Arctic 
^::>ology,' II, p. 393 (1785). So far neither of the two alleged 
►ecies had received any Latin name in accordance with the Lin- 
ian binomial system (on EdwanTs plate, and in the text of 
risson, it was, however, named Alauda pensilvanica) ; but in 
^ ^87 Latham gave the 'Red Lark' the binomial name Alauda 
^^tnsilvanlca. It is the general notion that Latham did not use 
^^inomials in the Linnsan sense before he employed them in his 
Xndcx Omithologicus,* published in 1790, two years after Gme- 
^^^n's 'System a Naturae*; but in the 'Supplement to the General 
^^ynopsis of Birds* (London, 1787) he gives, on p. 281 et seq,^ 
*" Ji. List of the Birds of Great Britain,* and in this list he for the 
^rst time applied binomials, coining new names for those which 
Viad not previously received such in Linnseus*s 'Systema Naturae.* 
*rhe new names given by I^atham are printed in italics, and 
reference is given to the descriptions in the 'Synopsis,* the 'Sup- 
plement/ and the 'British Zoology.* On p. 287, under 'Genus 
XXXIX/ we find, as one of ^'the more rare [British] Birds** : 
*'|Red L[ark]. Synopsis, IV, p. 376. Br. Zool. I, No. 140. 



i 
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Alauda Pensilvanicd*' ; and in a footnote he thus explains the 
appearance of this species in a list of British Birds: *'Now and 
then met with in the neighbourhood of London;* but more com- 
mon in America,*^ 

It was in 1788 that Gmelin (Syst. Nat., I, p. 173) first applied 
the name Alauda ludoviciana to the 'Farlouzanne* of Buffon. 
while he, on the following page, bestowed Alauda rubra upon 
the 'Red Lark,' the bird of Edwards's plate. Gmelin knew 
nothing whatever of these birds, aside from the descriptions 
quoted above, and his diagnoses are wholly made up from them. 
These early synonyms may be cited as follows : — 
Alauda pensilvanica^ Edw. Glean, pi. 297. 

L*aluette de Pensylvanie^ Briss. Orn. VI, App. p. 94, No. 13. 
Red Larky Penn. Brit. Zool. No. 140. 
Alouette auxjoues brunes de Pensilvanie^ Buff. Hist. Nat. Ois. 

V, p. 58. 
L,a Farlouzanne^ Buff, ibid, p. 38. 
Red Lark, Penn. Arct. Zool. II, p. 393. No. 279. 
Louisiane Lark^ Lath. Syn. II, 2. p. 376, No. 7. 
Red Larky Lath. ibid. p. 376, No. 8. 
1787. — Red Larky Alauda pcnsilvanica Lath. Synops. Suppl. I, p. 287. 
1788. — Alauda ludoviciana Gmel. Syst. Nat. I, 2, p. 793. 
1788. — Alauda rubra Gmel. ibid.y p. 794. 

iS^j. ^-AnlAus pensylvanicusy Thienemann, Rhea. II, (p. 171). 
The American Titlark will therefore stand as 

Anthus pensilvanicus (Lath.) Thienem. 

IIL A BRIEF Review of the Synonvmv of the Genus 

Cotnpsothlypis (= Parula), 

Genus Compsothlypist Cab. 

1826. — Ckloris BoiE, Isis, 1826, p. 972. (Type Sylvia americaua Lath.). 
{Nee MoEHRiNG, 1752; nee Schwartz ^w<7 Gramin. ; mec 
CuviER, 1799, (fu<e LifTurinus Koch.) 



• Instances of its capture in Eurojje of later years are not very frequent. See Dal- 
gleish, Bull. Nutt. Orn. CI., 1880, p. 69. 

t From Gr. KO)ii|K»« and 6XvirC«. KO)ii|K»« = cared for, adorned, elegant, from 
ico|UM, I take care of icfr. I^ comptus and como), and kindred with ica|fci| (L.fOMa),the 
hair considered as an ornament for the head. 0Xvir(t< a name of a bird said to be 
found in some codices of Aristoteles (VIII, 5. 4) where others have 9pow«\ti or 
dpoiini, a thistle-eating bird, not determinable (from 6pavM, I break, with which is 
kindred 6Xa^, of the same signification, and 6X(Pii, I rub. SpowCl, IpcMrCt, tXavdi 
•XviKt ?) . — Com-pso-thl/'Pis. 
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1827. — -SyMcola Swainson, ZooI. Journ. Ill, p. 160 {nee Harris 1782, 
gu€e Dipt. ; nee Humphr. 1797 ; nee Hubn. 1810, qu(B Moll.)- 

1838 — ' Parula Bonaparte, Geogr. Comp. List, p. 20 (Type Parux 
amerieanus L.). (AW Pantlus Spix, 1824, qua Sytiallaxis). 
1851 — Compsothlypis Cabanis, Mus. Hein. I, p. 20, (same type). 

Professor Baird (Rev. Am. B., p. 168) and Dr. Coues (B. Color, 
^all., I, p. 206) have both acknowledged that Parula Bp. is 
antedated by Parulus Spix, believing, however, that Boie's 
Chloris, might stand as the oldest name, ^*if Moeh ring's genera 
are to be rejected as pre-Linnaean." But Chloris was already 
%y^'^\\ by Ciivier to a tlilierent genus of birds, embracing *Les 
»^^t*diers' or the Green-Finches. Cabanis was therefore correct 

• 

^" stating that the older names were preoccupied, and in creating 
♦' new name, which will have to stand. 

before giving a short synopsis of the species, 1 take pleasure 
'" introducing some remarks furnished me by my friend Robert 
'^iclgway concerning the generic position of two species which 
ha x^e generally been referred to the genus Parula or Compsothly- 
pis. Thev are as follows : 

• "Two Central American species, which have been usually refer- 
red to this genus, cannot properly be included : in fact, they appar- 
ently are much nearer the genus Conirostrum (assigned in the 
existing 'svstem* to the Coere6/dce) than to Compsothlypis, 
From the latter thev differ in havinjj no trace whatever of a notch 
to the bill, and in the very slight development of the rictal bristles, 
^th of which features are characters of Couirostrum, There 
^^e also other differences, which it is unnecessary to mention in the 
present connection. 1 do not believe, however, that these birds 
<^an be consistently placed in Coulrosirujri, tlie bill being much 
-sroiiter, while there are other difierences. It therefore seems 
«esirable to give a new name to this group (the two species be- 
^S apparently congeneric), and I accordingly propose that of 
^^^^Alypis, with Compsothlypis gutturalis Cab. as type. 
■*^^he known species are (i) Oreothlypis gutturalis (Cab.) 
^"^ (a) Oreothlypis superciliosa (Hartl.).*' 
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Synopsis. 
Eyelids white . \, C awcrieana. 

mi 

Eyelids dusky or black, 
b* Abdomen white, 

c* Lores gray . . 1, C. insular is. 

c* Lores black .... 3. T. nigrilora. 
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b* Abdomen yellow. 

c* Two white bands on wing 4. C. pitiayum* 

c* Only a trace of white on wings or 

none at all 5. C. pitiayumi inormatcz 

I. Compsothlypis americana (Lin.) Cab. 

1758. — Pants americanus Lin. S. N. ed. 10, p. 190. 

1783. — Motacilla eques Bodd. Tabl. PI. Enl. p. 46 (Ed. Tegetm.). 

1788. — Motacilla ludoviciana Gmkl. S. N. I, 2, p. 983. 

1807. — Sylvia torquata Vieill. Ois. Am. Sept. II, p. 58. 

1811. — Sylvia pusilla WiLS. Am. Orn. IV (p. 17.) 

1851. — Compsothlypis americana Cab. Mus. Hein. I, p. 20. 

Parula americana RiDGW. Nomencl. No. 88. — CoUES, Check L. 2 
No. 93. — Salv. & GoDM. Biol. Centr. Amer. I. p. 119. — Scl. & Sal^ 
Nomencl. Neotr. p. 8. 

2. Compsothlypis insularis (Lawr. ) Stgr. 

1871. — Parula insularis Lawr. Ann. N. Y. Lye. X, p. 4. 

1874. — Parula pitiayum i var. insularis B. Br. & RiDGW. HiRt. N. Aniefli 

B. I, p. 207. 
Parula pitiayumi insularis Ridgw. Nomencl. No. 89. 
Parula insularis Salv. & Godm. Biol. Centr. Am. I, p. 121. 

3. Comp8othl3rpis nigrilora (Coues) Stgr. 

1878. — Parula nigrilora CouES. Bull. U. S. Geo). & Geogr. Surv. Terr. 

IV (p. II). 
1878. — Parula pitiayumi var. nigrilora CouES, Birds. Color. ValL Ir 

p. 208. 
Parula pitiayumi nigrilora Ridgw. Nomencl. No. 89*?. 
Parula nigrilora CoUES, Check L. 2 ed. No. 94. — Salv. & Godm. Biol. 
Centr. Amer. I, p. 121. 

4. Compsothl3rpis pitiayumi (Vieill.) Cab. 

1817. — Sylvia pitiayumi Vieill. N. Diet. d^IIist. Nat. XL p. 276. 

1822. — Sylvia plumbea Swains. Zool. III. II (pi. 139) {nee Lath.). 

1823. — Sylvia brasiliana LiciiT. Doubl. Verzeichn. p. 35. 

1838. — Sylvia venusta Temm. Pi. Col. Ill, fol. ed. pi. 293. fig. i. 

185 1. — Compsothlypis pitiayumi C\u. Mus. Hein. L p. 21. 

1874. — Parula pitiayumi \'ViT pitiayumi^. Br. & RiDGW. Hist. N. A« 

B. I, p. 207. 
Parula pitiayumi Scl. & Salv. Nomencl. Neotr. p. 8. 

5. Compsothlypis pitiayumi inomata (Baird) Stor. 

i860. — Parula brasiliana ScL. & Salv. Ibis, i860, p. 397 {nee LiCHT.). 

1864. — Parula inomata Baird, Rev. Am. Birds. I, p. 171. 

1874. — Parula pitiayumi var. inornata B. Br. & RiDOW. Hist. N. A. B. 

I, p. 208. 
Parula inornata Salv. & Godm. Biol. Centr. Amer. I, p. 120. — ScL. & 
Salv. Nomencl. Neotr. p. 8. 
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rV. Ox THE ILUtLlEST AV.\I1_\BLE NaME OF THE 

CaR2>INAL Gk«C'«^BE-VX. 

In Scopoir* •Anous I. H:<«f>r5r->-N^n:ri]:s' " Lejpzic. i7<>9»> 
we find, on pa^e<> 139 aik! 140, t3>e f';-jiG>w:ng des.crip'S^ij : — 
-203. LOXL\ sr«z-%. 

F'em^rm S^m-cm mtm,^u i^*-:.e. 
2p. l-ioj In M. T. 

mentuna. qoo rtl52:iD ij-xcui Iai:'>r:c' e^pcrjLTi-T.' 

The ft:»i3o%%"m<j \^ a ci.7t^4:3 iri3:»i-La'b":>n. with *s.t itiditJon ^itf" 
the full explanaiSon <A tne i* -V*TtrTiaij-'n<. : — 

"203. Loxia n^ysaL 

Red ^fo«^be:aiL. with b;*cit ifroc. Lisr^.. >7-t.. Nl*^ t-c \2 ]. t }j:h; r, 5, 

DiAGS. Red JklJ C'T c-T :r. ronrEjc-T: -wrtr. -.-.►^ ri... Tr-iii*- !jC»TK-cneT. 
more du*kr. 

In the Miif«TJTn otf C'CiL'Tit I ->r Th •_;■:-. -- *-. . -^t-" r\ t^ '. . r:'-n::-* F'T^rfCif^r.: 
Annib. TurrijiT;! . 

One ocsrfal lo gi-r-r irp'^'priiit '■.iTrrf : -r. : "-ir' 1* l: \.:.t Trr^nrfr"! 
science f^faalii ool "bttxxrm/t th* ^r.ti-rc'u*- -•,rAr:<' ■:■-' txT»:^""r,£ l-i re!"'£rj:-T; tc- 
ridicnle.' 

It mav he weilJ nl 'jtilc to* apr»c-Tj.] : etc. !".t :Sr r»encf.: -f 
the reader, the fcKJtni-tf-* \*JTij ^\ ' ic.':- i' c < Jc"':T.:aT-. r^jir.fliii-.r. 
Dr. T- C- CiorathtT- dar^Hir^T jt neci-^-^iir* : cxpljiiD tne ^eriitr.cc 
abo%e. He «!}*►: 

••Thi* MTSiter.Cf /:*f 'nji aiithr-r i*" ir^c- ':: 'j't-hen-r* je "! i^'n < .r>r 
>irho doe* 3>*t kivow i^-foreliano th:ii tri:^ An:icrici:n T«:rd- in 
Holland and EngianiL it- cajjcd the C^ir- in^I. '•'-; -.^cL'.^v.v.i ■•:" hs 
beautifiil red cok'j We ha>e Tnnde ih-r Trrij.-jTK. .-lui'iX'L^irr. wc 
ourselve*. are <:»f ibe f^ame f>pirki'".. thij: tr.ar.c:-*- '.►re■^.^i^e i- it*.\ 
religion ^-hcMsSd l«e <»rnitted ir; evtrv science" 1 * >. ^^ hr-^i ^\':»l:]<;'3 
Messrs. Scop^.J3 and Gii':;!htrr *>a\ \\ v .f\ c<'i:.l-J rise- r-- >tti ihcir 
sraves. and **«• ihji \Nt li^^ ^. irS:r..2':i- ■-.< s i:iTienc niime. and 
that some herclic.i' nji: iKi«t ■.»T>r>'.»*^'i :'.» ::if spccilic appeiliitioTi^ 
Cardmeli!^ cardmeJis and f ardiwalsi^ cardiraJis isr^fuff' 

In £Kt. the bird \^ h'ch L^nnat-u*- de«-«cr:fir> a*- N«:«. 5 ^>f the srenu* 
Loxim, in hi* •S^M.. Nhl." iro. iz. p. ^CO). i*- :»•»:, e c»t her tnhr. ii.c- 

•jL i^ icKmoif < . <<} 'i:iriiii.iiri Ati:.:»t. ^i-.ck'I: £>«x»rrttmirCT5 fcu*- :jt:: Nuxiir- 

» c*r / f-i»--riJ* '.■•.nb'ii^r, <ji:rit!i«r . . . I^-tTirir . .2"^:. 
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Cardinal Grosbeak — Cardinalis virginianus Bp : *'Loxia cac 
dinalis 5. L. cristata rubra, capistro nigro, rostro pedibusqi^ — 
sanguineis .... Coccothraustes rubra. Catesb, car. I. p. 38. ^^ 
38 ... . Habitat in America septerttrionali . . . .*' Bonaparte' -^ 
name Wr^/wm/z//^ dates from 1838; Scopoli*s rubra from iy6 c' ^ 
As the case docs not involve any doubt, and the synonymy w^ 
clear, I shall only briefly enumerate the forms mentioned i " 
Baird, Brewer, and RidgAvay's 'History of North- American Bird^=^ 

(III, p. 99). Their names will stand as follows : 

1. Cardinalis ruber (Scop.). 

RiDGW. Nomencl. n. 242. — Coues, Check list, 2 ed. n. 299. 

2. Cardinalis ruber igneus (Baird). 
RiDGw. /. c. n. i^2a. — Coues, /. c. n. 300. 

3. Cardinalis ruber coccincus (RiDGW.). 

4. Cardinalis ruber carncus (Less.). 

It will be seen that the gender of the genus-name is given as 
masculine. Dr. Coues, in the second edition of the *Check list' (p. 
60), writes ' Cardinalis virginiatia^^ and remarks: •'As a Latin 
word, Cardinalis is only an adjective ; used substantively, its 
gender is either masculine or feminine. We take the latter, 
because most words ending in is- are feminine." 

But, in the first place, as the name Cardinalis is ''applied 
with obvious signification to the chief officials of the Pope," its 
gender ought to be masculine, as is that of these "red-wearing 
dignitaries;" and in the second place. Cardinalis ''Bp. 1S38," is 
undoubtedly masculine, as this author writes ' Cardinalis vir- 
ginianus.'' In the special sense of genus-name for the Red 
Grosbeaks it certainly is masculine, and if it is the rule that "words 
ending in is- are feminine," this word belongs most emphatically 
to the exceptions. We are more satisfied as to the correctness of 
this opinion, since Dr. Coues himself states that the gender of 
cardinalis is 'either masculine or feminine.' 

V. More "Ornithophilologicalities." 

Without further comment 1 ofier the following supplemental 
notes about the derivation of some of the svstematic names of 
North American birds, which may perhaps be of value in relation 
to the discussion at present being carried on. 

No. 595. Hcematopus ostrilegus. — Sundevall's emendation is ostreologus. 
There is no need of emending Linniuiis's name into ostrilegus. as he »o 
wrote it himself in the *Fauna Svecica,' 2nd ed., p. 69 ^1761). 
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No. 598. Strepsilas inter^res. — Interfres is a translation of the Swe- 
dish vernacular name *tolk,' interpreter. Nilsson informs us, however, 
that Linnseus was mistaken in applying it to this bird, as it is Totanus 
calidris which in Sweden is called 'tolk,' on account of its loud voice, by 
means of which it warns the other birds from the skulkin*^ gunner (Skand. 
Fauna Fogl., 3d ed. II. p. 171 ). 

No. 606. Scolopax rusticula. Rusticola was 'emended' into rusticula 
as early as 1779 by Bock in 'Naturforscher.' XIII. p. 211, and he was fol- 
lowed by Gloger, Naumann. Schilling, and Cabanis, the latter also 
informing us that it was written so by the Romans — Plinius, Columella, 
etc. (J. f. Orn.. 1853, p. 374). 

No. 67S. Porzana maruetta. — 'Marruette.' as the French write it, 
seems to be rather of Spanish origin than Italian. The Spanish word 
marjdl (pronounced marshal) means a marsh (Fr. marais). Or it mav 
simply be derived from /w</r, =sea, large lake, and the ending ^/^ (r/*. 
gallinita). Another similar word, marhojo. is said to mean moss. 

No. 690. Cygnus musicus. — The term musicits is applied in allusion to 
the alleged song of the dying swan (r/! Aristoteles. Hist. Amin.. lib. IX, c. 

No. 712. — Linnajus vfrolc /enr/o/»e in 1758, 'Ax\d pcneiops in 1761. 

No. 728. Harelda . — This is probably only a typographical error for 
Havelda. which is the Icelandic and Norwegian name of the bird, Hav 
meaning sea, ocean. 

No. 739. Perapicitlata. — After all. Dr. Coue;^ did not *gue^s aright,* even 
•as a matter of fact.* It is true it does not mean "spotted, as if covered 
with looking-glasses." but simply 'supplied with spectacles*' {pcrspicilla 
of mediaeval or later Latin := spectacles). The definition is clearly given 
in Steller's and Pallas's descriptions o\ Phalavrocorax perspicillata: *'Cir- 
culo cutaneo oculos ambiente albo .... Ob otulorum circulos quasi per- 
spicilla referentes .... ridicula admodum avis .... Foemina minor, 
crista perspicillcque destituta." (Zoogr. Ross. Asiat.. II, p. 305). 

No. 746. Sttla. — Nilsson says: "Sula or Snlii is an old Norwegian 
word still in use in the moimtains. and means swallow. Ha'\<ula is then 
sea-swallow, the name having been applied to this bird on account of its 
high and beautiful flight; the Black Stork is for the same reason called 
•Odin's Swallow.'" < Skand. Fauna Foul.. 3 ed. II, p. 510.) 

No. 765. Sfercorarius pomatorhinus. — Temminck's pomarinus might 
perhaps have a similar derivation vl^ pomoerium. from post and moerium, 
OT pomeridionaiisn from post and mert'd/ona/t's. It nuiy also be mentioned 
thsit pomarinus 'ii> a hy no means uncommon form \'or pome ranus. It is 
most probable that Tenmiinck never thought of a derivation from irw|&a 
and ^f as first suggested by Preyer and Zirkel (not Newton^. 

Smithsonian Institution. 
Washington, D. C. Feb. 13. 1884. 
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BIRD NOTES FROM LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

BY WILLIAM DUTCHER. 

For the purpose of determining the date of migration, the specie 
migrating, and the numbers that are destroyed by striking a lig 
house during a spring and fall migration, I have for the past t 
years received all the birds killed by flying against Fire Isla 
Light. This light is of the first order, flashing white eve 
minute ; is i68 feet above the level of the sea, and is visib 
19^ nautical miles. It is located on the east side of Fire Islaim 
Inlet, south side of Long Island, N. Y., north latitude 40** 
57", west longitude 73° 13' 9".* 

I also received from Great West (or Shinnecock) Bay Lighf 
part of those that were killed the night of September 30, 1883. 
This light is also of the first order, but is a fixed white light ; is 
160 feet above the sea level, and is visible 18J nautical miles. It 
is located 45 miles east of Fire Island Light, on the main land, 
about one mile north of the beach. Fire Island Light is built on 
the beach, which is separated from the main land by Great South 
Bav, which is here some six miles wide. I am not aware that 
a fully identified list of the birds striking any lighthouse has ever 
been published ; the only work of this nature for the United 
Stites being the reports of a few light keepers (the birds not 
being identified), collated iind published by Mr. j. A. AUen.f 
and the reports by Messrs. John A. Hai"vie Brown, John Cor- 
deaux, and others for the British Islands. J 

The records herewith submitted cover so short a period that 
nothing can be deduced from them at the present time. I am 

• List of Lighthouses, Lighted Beacons, and Floating Lights of the Atlantic, Gulf, 
and I'acific Coasts of the United States. Washington : Government Printing Office, 
1883. 

t Destruction of Birds by Lighthouses. By J. A. Allen. Bulletin of the Nuttall 
Ornithological Club, Vol. V, p. 131, 1880. 

\ Report on the Migration of Birds in the Autumn of 1879. By John A. Harvie 
Brown and John Cordeaux. The Zoologist, Vol. IV, May, 1880. 

Report on the Migration of Birds in the Spring and Autumn of z88a By John A, 
Harvie Brown, F.L.S., F.Z.S., John Cordeaux, and Philip Kermode. London. 
1881. 

Report on the Migration of Birds in the Spring and Autumn ofz88z. By |ohn A. 
Harvie Brown, Mr. John Cordeaux, Mr. Philip M. C. Kermode, Mr. R. M. Barrington 
and A. G. More. London, 1882. 
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iiKl^>ted for die notes and birds received during iSSi, and in the 
spring of 1SS3. to Mr. C. A- Blydenburgh, First Asst. Keej>er. 
and in the autumn of 18S3. to Mr. S. R. Hubbard, Keej>er of 
Fire Island Light. Tbe^ are l»cth deser\'ing of thanks for the 
pains they have taken to keep accurate records, and also for 
sending me all the birds it was possible tc) secure. 

Spring Migration, 1SS2. 

••Some Robinf^ jmd other Kmall birdt^ came againKt the tower one nig^ht 
thif week: none were killed. 1 think theKe were the iirM f.mall birds of 
the fiea^on.'" — C- A. B.. March 16. 

**I have not been able to get a (-insole bird *«ince 1 m-rote to you lart- 
We have had no bad weather fiince the flight of 8mall bird*' comnienced/' 
— C- A. B.. Apjil iS. 

**I am «>TTT to keep you without birdK. I Kee plenty . but the nights are 
CO dear that they do not strike the tower." 

May9. WindX. E. Rain. 
Galeo#icopte*« carol inen*iiK. 1. Spizella domestica. 1. 

Sinruf' auricapilluf>. 1. Melo'^piza linrolni. 3. 

Zonotrichia leucophr^'K. i. Pipilo ervthrophthalmiit«. 1. 

2onotrichia albicolliK. 4. Tringoide^ maculjiriu*;. 1. 

**1 fiend Tou thirteen bird*, which Ktruck again^^t iht- tover last night. A 
^reat manr strock. but the>ie are the onlv dead one*-.'" — C. A. B.. Max 10. 

•"We have had bad weather all the time since I sent you the birds. ]t 
luL§ been too rough for small birds to flv." — C A. B.. Mav 15. 

May 18 and 19. Wind N. E. Hazx 
Harporhynchus rufus. 1. Pipilo ervT.hrophthalmus. i. 

Siurus naex'ius. 3. Rallu^ lonirirostris crepitans. 3. 

Gcothlypi#i trichas. 2. 

■•1 forward vou ten birds which struck duriny the past two nights. 
Quite a number more struck, but it was impo'^sihle to get them. Many 
fall in the grass at some distance from the foot of the tower, and cannot be 
found until after they are spoiled.** — C\ A. B.. Mav 20. 

May 30 and 21. Wind N. E. Cloud v and thick. 
Harporh^-nchus rufus. i. Geotiilxpis trichas. 2. 

Pamla annericana. 1. Setophaga ruticilla. 1. 

Total in sprins migration. 28. 

Al'TTMK MUiRATJOV. iSSj. 

**I begin to hear birds about nights, but we ha\ e had no weather to get 
any yet. If we were to ha\ e a fogjjv nii^ht vcui would hear from me at 
once-" — C. A. B.. Aug. 11. 

Aug. 13. Wind. n(»t given. Calm and clear. 

Dendrceca a-stiia, young. 1. 
Aug. 14. Wind N. Clear. 

Siurus na-vius. i. 
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Aug. 20. Wind N., fresh. Clear. 

Ammodromus maritimus, i. 
Sept. 3. Wind S. W., fresh. Foggy. 
DendroEca pinus, i. 



Thick. 



Sept. 9. Wind S. E., light. 
Dendrocca striata, 3. 
SiuruR auricapillus, 2. 
Siuriis najvius, 6. 
Geothlypis trichas, 2. 
Setophaga ruticilla, i. 

Sept. 10. W^nd S. E., light. 
Dolichonyx oryzivorus, i. 

Sept. 13. Wind, not stated. 

Geothlypis trichas, i. 

Sept. 16. Wind N. E., moderate. Clear. 
Siurus naevius, i. 

Sept. 20. Wind S. E., moderate. 
Hylocichla unalascse pallasi, i. 
Mniotilta varia, i. 
Parula americana, 8. 
Dendroeca apstiva, i. 
Dendroeca maculosa, i. 
Dendroeca discolor, i. 
Siurus auricapillus, i. 
Siurus najvius. i. 
Geothlypis trichas, 8. 

Sept. 21. Wind S. E., moderate. 
Parula americana. i. 

Sept. 24. Wind. > Weather, ? 
Siurus ntevius, i. 

Sept. 25. Wind N. E.. blowing hard. Rain. 

Sp. } 3. Birds not sent to me. 

Oct. 6. Wind, E., moderate. Hazy. 



Gulls, sp. .? 3. (Probably Terns 
some kind. The birds were 1 
sent to me.) 



Vireosylvia olivacea, i. 
Passerculus sandwichensis savan 

na, I. 
Porzana Carolina, i. 

Thick. 

Porzana Carolina, i. 
Weather, not stated. 



Ampelis cedrorum. i. | 

Hazy. 

Setophaga ruticilla, 2. 
Vireosylvia olivacea, 21. 
Lanivireo flavifrons, i. 
Vireo noveboracensis. 2. 
Melospiza palustris, i. 
Ampelis cedrorum, i. 
Porzana Carolina, 3. 
Sp. .^ 22. (Birds not sent to me.) 

Rain. 

Vireosylvia olivacea. x. 

Vireosvlvia olivacea, i. 



V'ireosylvia olivacea. i. 
Melospiza fasciata. i. 

Oct. II. Wind N. ?".. moderate, 
llvlocichla ustulata swainsoni. 2. 
Galcoscoptcs carolinensis. i. 
Anthus ludovicianus, i. 
Parula americana, 4. 
Dendroeca coronata. 4. 
Dendroica striata. 2. 
Geothlypis trichas. 6. 

Oct. 12. Wind N. K. 



Sp. } 2 (Birds not sent to me.) 

Thick. 

Vireosylvia olivacea, 2. 
Lanivireo solitarius, 1. 
Chrysomitris pinus, i. 
Passerculus sandwichensis savan- 
na, 6. 
Melospiza palustris. 5. 
Sp. r 6. (Birds not sent to me.) 



fresh. Cloudy. 
Dendrcrca coronata. 1. 
••There are a great many birds on the wing now, and if we could hi%e 
foggy night I could get you plenty."— C A. B., Oct. 13. 
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Oct. 13. Wind N. E., fresh. Rain. 
Oendroeca coronata, 2. Passerculus sandwichensis savan- 

DendroBca striata, i. na, i. 

Geothlypis trichas, i. Melospiza fasciata, i. 

V ireosvlvia olivacea, i. 
Oct'115. Wind N. E., fresh. Cloudv. 

Sterna fluviatilis, i. 
^ct. 18. Wind N., moderate. Hazy. 

Vireosylvia olivacea, i. 
**A number of Big Yellow-Iegs passed last night."— C. A. B., Oct. 19. 
^ct. 20. Wind N. E., moderate. Cloudy. 

Dendroeca striata, i. 
Oct. 21. Wind? Weather.? 

Geothlypis trichas, i. 
^ov. ^. Wind N. E., fresh. Cloudv. 

Chry.somitris pinus, i. 
-^ov. 10. Wind N. E., moderate. Hazy. 

^ndroEca caerulescens, i. Passerculus sandwichensis savan- 

^ndrcEca coronata, 11. na, i. 

^'ov. 12. Wind N. W., fresh. Cloudv. 

Podiceps holboelli. i. 
^^<^v. 16. Wind N. E., moderate. Cloudv and rainy. 
'Piaella montana, i. Passerella iliaca, 2. 

^'o V , 30. Wind } Weather } 

Harelda glacialis, i. 
^^^^2. WindN. W. Hazv. 

^S'^alns satrapa, i. Junco hyemalis, 36. 

^^^i", 10. Wind N. E.. moderate. Rain. 

Harelda glacialis. i. 
^^t-ail in Autumn migration, 228. 



Total in Spring migration. 
Total in Autumn migration, 
Total for year, . 
Species in Spring, 
Species in Autumn, . 



Spring Migration. 1883. 



228 
256 

38 



-'^^^.4. Wind N., fresh. Snowy. 

Ducks, sp. } 2. (Birds not sent to me.) 
J^»T. 5. Wind N. E., fresh. Snowy. 

Clangula glaucium americana, 1. 
J^ri. 13. Wind S. W., fresh. Rainy. 

Scoter, sp? i. (Bird not sent to mc.) 
Clangula glaucium americana, i. 
J^»i. 24. Wind W., moderate. Cloudy. 

Mergus serrator, i. 
^eb. 14. Wind? blowing hard. 

Plectrophanes nivalis, i. 
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Feb. 27. Wind N. W., fresh. Snow v. 

Sp. ? I. (Bird not sent to me.) 
Plectrophanes nivalis, i. 
March 3. Wind N. W., fresh. Clear. 

Fulix marila, 3. 
April 4. Wind S. W., fresh. Showery. 
Passerella iliaca, 3. Junco hvemalis, i. 

Melospiza fasciata, i. Merula migratoria, 2. 

April 7. Wind N., moderate. Cloud v. 

Sayornis fuscus, 2. 
April II. Wind N. E., fresh. Foggy. 

CEdemia americana, i. 
April 14. Wind S. E., moderate. Cloudy. 

Passerculus sandwichensis savanna. 2. 
May 14. Wind S. E. Rain and light fog. 

May 15. "Wind N. E. to N. Rain and fog. Cleared oflf at 11 p.m. 
No birds struck after the fog cleared away ; although I saw a great many 
flying in the rays of the light, they did not strike hard enough to be 
killed."— C. A. B. 

Siurus auricapilluSf 2. Vireosylvia olivacca, i. 

Siurus nxvius, i. Pyranga rubra, 3. 

Geothlypis trichas, 5. Totanus melanoleucus, i. 

Myiodioctes canadensis, i. Sp. ? 7. (Birds stolen in transit.) 

Total in spring migration, 45. 

AuTi'MN Migration. 1883. 

"I see that small birds are on their course, but they want a thick night 
to strike.**— S. R. H., Aug. 22. 

Aug. 29. Wind E. N. E. Cloudy. 

Siurus nai'vius. i. 

•'This is the only bird which struck last night that was killed.*' — S. R. 
H.. Aug. 30. 

Sept. I. Wind, not stated. Weather, not stated. 

Dendrceca pinus, i. 

Sept. 9. Wind N. E., fresh. Clear. 
Ilylocichla unalascie pallasi. i. (yeuthl>pi» tricha», i. 

Siurus na^vius, i. 

Sept. 13. Wind N. E.. strong. Rain. 
Parula americana, i. Vireosylvia olivacea, i. 

Siurus auricapillus. i. 

••There don't appear to be any birds on the course." — S. R. H. 

Sept. 29. Wind N. E., moderate. Cloudy. 
Ilylocichla fuscescens, 3. Siurus auricapillus, 5. 

Ilylocichla alicia*. 8. (geothlypis trichas. 4. 

Hvlocichla ustulata swainsoni, 3. V*^ireosvlvia olivacea. 9. 

Dendrceca striata. 5. Pyranga rubra, i. 

Dendrceca blackburnise, 1. Coccyzus erythrophthalmu«, 1. 

Dendrceca virens, 2. Rallus virginianus. i. 
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••I did not know as any more would strike. I have never in mv stav 
here seen so few birds strike in a fall.** — S. R. H., Sept. 29. 

SepL 3a Wind varving N. to E. Thick to rain. 
Hjlocichla fuscescens, 29. Pyranga rubra. 7. 

Parula americana, 2. Sayornis fuscus, 2. 

Dendrceca striata, 230. Sphyropicus varius. i. 

SiuruK auricapillus, 3. Ceryle alcyon, i. 

Oporornis agilis. 16. Coccyzus erylhrophthalmus, 9. 

Vireo noveboracensis, 20. Charadrius dominicus, i. 

*4 send you a box of birds which struck Sunday night, Sept. 30. It is 
the first regular flight this fall, when the weather has been favorable for 
them to strike. I send one bird I don't remember to have ever seen 
strike before, viz., a Kingfisher.*' — S. R. H., Oct. i. 

Oct. 4. Wind N. W., moderate. Hazy. 
Hylocichia ustulata swainsoni, i. Vireosylvia olivacea, 6. 

Parula americana, 2. Pyranga rubra, i. 

Oct. 12. Wind N. E., fresh. Storming. 
Hylocichia ustulata swainsoni, 25. Pyranga rubra. 7. 
Dendrceca cscrulescens, 48. Passerculus sandwichensis savan- 

Oporornis agilis. 18. na. 17. 

Vireosylvia olivacea, 15. 

Nov. II. Wind, not stated. Thick fog and rain. 
Regulus calendula, 3. Eremophila alpestris. 1. 

Junco hyemalis, i. 

Total in Autumn migration, 517, 

Total in Spring migration. ... 45 

Total in Autumn migration, 517 ^ 

Total for vear. ..... c62 

Species in Spring, 21 

Species in Autumn, .... 27 

Autumn Migration. 1S83. 
Shinnecock Bay Light. 

Sept. 30. Wind N. to E., varying. Thick to rain. 
Hylocichia fuscescens. i. Oporornis agilis, 3. 

Hylocichia alicise, 2. Geothlypis trichas, i. 

Hylocichia ustulata swainsoni. i. Vireosylvia olivacea. 4. 

Parula americana, i. Pyranga rubra, 2. 

Dendrceca striata, 59. Sp. } about 85. (Birds not sent to 

Siurus auricapillus, i. me.) 

ToUl, 160. 

••I send you 75 birds. — About 160 struck Sunday night, Sept. 30, but 
a great many were spoiled by the rain-storm." — L. G. Squires, Oct. i. 
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CHARACTERS OF A NEW SPECIES OF PIGEON 
OF THE GENUS ENGTPTILA, FROM THE 
ISLAND OF GRENADA, WEST INDIES. 

BY GEORGE X. LAWRENCE. 

Engyptila wellsi. 

Female: The front is whitish, with a slight tinge of fawn color on the 
anterior portion, and is of a bluish cast on the posterior; the crown and 
occiput are dark brown ; the hind neck is of a rather lighter brown ; the 
back, wings, and upper tail-coverts are of a dull olivaceous-green ; the first 
outer tail-feather is brownish-black, narrowly tipped with white ; the sec- 
ond is dark brown for two-thirds its length, terminating in blackish ; all 
the other tail-feathers are dark umber brown above, are black under- 
neath ; the chin is white; the neck in front and the upper part of the 
breast are of a reddish fawn color; the middle and lower parts of the breast 
and the abdomen are creamy-white ; the sides are of a light fulvous color; 
the under tail-coverts are white, tinged with fulvous; the quills have their 
outer webs of a clear warm brown ; the inner webs and under wing-coverts 
are of a rather light cinnamon color; the bill is black; the tarsi and toes 
are bright carmine red. 

Mr. Wells says the sexes arealike. Length 10.25 inches; wing, 6.00; 
tail, 4.00; bill, .63; tarsus, 1.25. 

Habitat: Island of Grenada. 

Type in National Museum, Washington. 

Remarks, In coloration this species bears no resemblance 
to any other member of the genns ; it is of about the size of my 
E. casslni from Panama, and like that, it "has the front light col- 
ored (though of a diflerent shade) and the chin white; but thev 
are unlike in all otiier particulars. 

I have named it in compliment to James G. Wells, Esq., of 
Grenada, by whom it was obtained. 

Mr. Wells has been collecting the birds of Grenada for some 
time, and sending them for identification as they were procured, 
having in view the publication of a list of the birds of the Island, 
with his observations thereon. 

Sometime since Mr. Wells sent me as complete a list of the 
birds of the Island as he was able to make out at that time. On 
this list one of the species was enumerated as *Pea Dove* but no 
specimens of it were ever sent. I wrote him that its determina- 
tion was important, and to endeavor to procure examples. He 
replied that he was unable then to visit the district inhabited by 
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it. But a few days ago 1 was much pleased to receive by mail 
the specimen now described, and agreeably surprised to find it an 
undetermined species. 

He says : '"Since I last wrote you, I have been able to procure 
four live specimens of the Dove, called 'Pea Dove* in my list ; 
one of them died a day or two ago, and I send you the skin, 
which will ser\'e to identify the bird." 

On the label is "Pea Dove, 9 • Sp. ? Caught alive at Fontenoy, 
St. Georges, Grenada, i6 Feb., 1884. Iris pale buff." 



RECENT LITERATURE. 

Stejneger on the American Turdidsc.* — The so-called family' Turdidae 
is here taken in nearly its usually accepted sense, except that the Mimi- 
na. so frequently embraced within it. are excluded, leavintj the group as 
here treated nearly equivalent to the Turdin.-e of Mr. Seebohm's late mono- 
graph of the family. t Dr. Stejneger begins his memoir by sharply criti- 
cizing Mr. Seebohm's generic groups among the •Turdinie.' the construc- 
tion of which he considers "very radical and opposed to commonly accept- 
ed views'*; and states that his own paper **mav be regarded as a reaction 
provoked by the arrangement proposed in tlie above mentioned work." 
Dr. Stejneger believes that the test ''of color or pattern of color a.s the 
only character which indicates near relationship," as applied by Mr. 
Seebohm. is arbitrary and leads to inconsi.^tent results; and he devotes 
several pages to 'showing up' some of these inconsistencies, and in 
pointing out that structural characters are much sounder indices of re- 
lationship. He believes that Professor Baird's arrangement of the Anieri- 
can Thrushes, in his -Review of American birds.' though presented 'six- 
teen to eighteen years ago.' 'is still the best treatment of the subject 
extant.' He modifies this arrangement, however, by throwing out the 
Mocking Thrushes, and adding the so-called 'family' Saxicolidie. In this 
he is in accord with the views of several recent writers on the subject. 
The family Turdidae, as thus restricted, he divides into two sub-families, 
viz., Turdinae (sub-divided into the groups Sialiex', Saxicoleae. Turdea;, 
Luscinieae, and Meruleie), and Myadestinai (sub-divided into Platycichica; 
and Myadestese). The group Sialiea? includes two genera. — Ridgivayia 
(gen. nov., tjpe Turdns pinicola Scl.) and Sialia. The group Saxicolea: 

• Remaiipl on the Systematic Arrangement of the American Turdida?. By Loon- 
hard Stejnqper. Proc. U. S. Nat. Miis., 1882, pp. 449-483. with numerous cuts. Feb. 
13.1883. 

t Cafatogne of Birds in the British Museum, Vol. \', x88i. (See review- of this 
work in Bull. Nntt Om. Club, VIII. pp. 99-104.) 
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is represented in North America bv the single genus Saxicola^ but 
inchides the Old World genera Pratincola^ Ruticilla^ etc. The group 
Turdea; includes the three genera Ilylocichla, TurduSy and Hefperocickla. 
The group Luscinew has for American representatives the genus Catka- 
rusy and possibly Cyauccula, which has been supposed to occur in Alaska. 
The Merulea; includes Mernla^ Semimeruluy Cichlherminiay and Mimo- 
cichla. The Platycichleae includes Cossyphofsis (gen. nov. , type Turdus 
reez'ei ILawr.) y PtatycirAtdy and Turdampelh. The Myadestese contains 
the single genus Myadestes, from which, however, M. leucotis (Tschudi) 
is removed, being transferred, as the type of a new genus Entomodestesj 
to the Ptilogonatidie. As regards the much *emended' name Myadestes^ 
Dr. Stejnegcr revives Swainson's original orthography, which he main- 
tains is correct. 

The genus Cichlhcrminia, as Dr. Stejneger observes, has been regarded 
as an intermediate link between the true Thrushes and the Mocking 
Thrushes. But he affirms that this has resulted from the fact that verv 
diverse species have been associated under Cichlherminia (vel Marga- 
rops)y a part of which are true Thrushes and part Mocking Thrushes. 
Cichlhennifiia (type C kerfninieri)^ in a restricted sense, is retained 
among the Turdina;. while the other species, forming the restricted genus 
MargaropSy are placed among the Miminae. the former alone being found 
to have a booted tarsus. 

Dr. Stejneger's synopsis of the family extends only to the genera and 
higher groups as represented in America. The generic synonymy is fully 
given, and the generic diagnoses are supplemented by general remarks 
and figures illustrative of the principal generic characters.— J. A. A. 

Coues on the Structure of Birds* Ears. — Dr. Coues, in a series of three 
articles recently published in 'Science,'* gives a clear and detailed account 
of the mechanism of the ear in birds, taking the human ear as the chief 
basis of comparison. The articles are illustrated with figures — after 
Parker and Ibsen — which aid greatly to a clear conception of the struct- 
ures described. — ^J. A. A. 

Jeffries on the Epidermal System of Birds. f — Mr. Jeffries's paper, of 
nearly forty pages and three plates, reports the results of his studies of 
the epidermal appendages in birds, with reference to their structure, 
development, and homologies. These appendages embrace the feathers, 
scuta, claws, spurs, toe-pads, bill, combs, wattles, and the spines of the 
tongue and mouth, which have been studied as found in the adult, and 
their developnjcnt traced from the fourth day of incubation. The struc- 
ture of mature feathers is not considered, this part of the subject having 
already received so much attention. Mr. Jeffries's investigations have 



•A Hearing of Birds* Ears. By Elliott Coues. Science, Vol. II, Nos. 34, 38, and 
39. pp. 422-424. 552-554. 586-589. Sept. 28. Oct. 26. Nov. 2, 1883. figg. 9. 

t 'llie Epidermal System of Birds. By j. Amory Jeffries. I*roc. Boston Soc, Nat 
Hist., Vol. XXH, pp. 203-240, pll. iv-vi. Dec. 1883. 



t 
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beexi based mainlv 011 the common chick and duckling, yet many forniK 
in other orders have been examined, and in all caKes found to agree ko 
closely with the two types specially investigated, that "any statement 
maci^ for the chick may in all probability be extended to cover the entire 
group of carinate birds.** 

nPhe scope and character of the paper may be further indicated by the 
following transcript of its sub-headings ; — 

Cx) Adult Skin; (2) Development of the Epiderm ; (3) Development 

or Embryo Feathers; (4) Development of Pinfeathers; C5; Scuta; (6; 

I^cvelopment of Scuta; (7) Claws; C8) Development of Claws ; C9) The 

Bill; (10) Development of the Bill; (11; Combs and Wattles: ivi) 

Sj>iar8; (13) Toe-pads; (14) Spines of Mouth; ix^) Summary: (16; 

Bit>liography. The literature of each special subject is firnt pasMrd in 

'^'^•icw, then the adult structure of the part is consideretl. and finally it«» 

'»a<:^^ of development- The morphology of the various appendage^ \% 

^'"•^aated in the general *Sunimary.* 

^^Wlany authors ha%'e assumed a priori that scuta are morphologically 
*^^^ ntical with the Mrales of reptile?*. — a proceeding our author tlaiins to 
'totally unscientific* and pronounce** the evidence against thi* vi>h to 
overwhelming. Neither are spur?» "to be cla»»sed a^ mrKJified *<:uta. a* 
*- *5 been done by lho?»e who consider *cuta and M-alc to be the ^^aiiie 

The modern view of feathers and hairs i?» that they are allied structures. 

^Dugh Gegcnbauer speak*, of them as divergent *-tructure'*. "It is now 

own. however, that their early ^tage** art: the exact rev<rrMr of each 

^cr." For various reasons our author "considers fcatherl^ and hairs as 

-jt/iW/ structures- ** Feathers and Mruta arc al»^/ said to be not Iu/tuoIo- 

u>: the fomier originate a*^ papill2e. the latter as folds, and *^t remain 

rough life. "At no period . . . . i* there the •^lightest reseTiiblanoe in 

rm": while ••all the peculiarities of the mucou*- laier Mrparate the feather 

m the scale.** The "fact that feather- ;;roi» upon •^ruta shoi* ». them to 

distinct structures." 

In closing the author sajk* : *"I am mell amare *hkt at Tj.e pre*<rjt lime. 

hen the tendencv \*^ to a*<ribe cver\thiriv to or.e co" ri^ori 'jr\i\'... tJbe 

V)vc conclusions mill he di^lasteful to man v. Vet. whr*. ex£':.;lc»^ of 

separate origin of like structures — analogous org^irj^ — art so ib-i-dstnt. 

^ '^ seems rash to consider a ♦flight rese'r.biance a pro/f of genetic rrlation- 

^hip-~ The iact that "Arnphibia:;^. from xihicli the higher gr^^-Lp*- have 

^^robablj been derived, have tjo special epider'i.al ayper.da^^es except per- 

^laps claw*."" he considers a •■str'^ng argurrjerjt against the identity of any 

^df the arian dermal appendages with ::iO«>.e of Reptile ^^ or M.ajn,TT;als/* — 

J. A- A- 

ShnieldtOD tbeOcie6k>C7 of the Mouxitain Plover *— ThiK -^ a.'iorhe'- of 
Dt. Shnleidt's osteologicai Tri*'»r»ograph»- i:j wjjith a TTierijl»er <:»f 'Jjt PiOver 

'OtaervatiDns upoe trie Osttr'.'i'.'fri '.< J'iS.u^..-}: w.ite:aMM.. b» K. '»^' Shufeicr. M. 
D.. CapftaiB Iffidica.. Curpt V. ^. Arwy /.nt_ . tnu^ . l-.^un.. .\nii*. aiii J^r.yuyl^ Vu- 
Xnil. pp. K-aaa. pL % . 
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family is treated with the customary fullness of detail characteri8ti<: of 
his previous memoirs on various species and groups of North American 
birds. The beautiful plate gives four views of the skull, two of the ster- 
num, and views of the principal bones of the extremities, all of natural 
size. The paper is mainly descriptive, but comparisons are made between 
the species treated and a few allied forms, notably with Charadrius pluvia- 
lisy from which Podasocys montantis presents slight differences in certain 
bones of the skull. — ^J. A. A. 

Townsend on the Birds of Westmoreland County, Penn.* — *'The species 

enumerated represent perhaps not more than two-thirds of the actual birdh 
of Westmoreland County"; the list being based on rather limited oppor- 
tunities for observation, and restricted to species 'identified with cer- 
tainty.* The region embraces a portion of Chestnut Riige, a range of the 
Alleghanies, extending through the southeastern part of the county ; but 
this interesting portion of the field is very imperfectly reported upon. 
The list, numbering 136 species, is rather too sparingly annotated, espec- 
ially in respect to the season of sojourn of many of the species ; but we 
are led to hope that this may be but the forerunner of a fuller report. — 
J. A. A. 

Bulletin of the Buffalo Naturalists* Field Club.— This, as its title indi- 
cates, is the organ of the Club whose name it bears. It is a large octavo 
publication, under the editorial management of D. S. Kellicott, Eugene E. 
Fish, and Mrs. Dr. Mary B. Moody. The paper, typography, and press- 
work are good, and the general appearance of the magazine is attractive. 
The first five numbers have been received, and are dated respectively 
January (double number), March, May, and September, 1883. 

The publication is devoted to general natural history, and contains 
excellent articles upon various branches of zoology, botany, geology, and 
anthropology. The first paper in the first number is on the 'Nesting 
Habits of Birds,* by E. E. Fish, and contains much of interest to the odio- 
gist. Mr. Fish calls attention to the fact that "Several species of birds 
that nest before the leaves are out, choose evergreens for their first brood, 
and if a second is raised it is generally in a deciduous bush, or tree." He 
adds: "Last spring the leaves were late in coming out, and of the first 
hundred nests that I examined, principally of Robins and Chipping-birds, 
ninety of them were in evergreens; a month later the number was nearly 
reversed.*' A few careless statements have crept in. For example, it is 
said that the Hummingbird covers the outside of its nest *'with little 
patches of moss." The generic and specific names of the Red-headed 
Woodpecker are transposed. 

In an article upon 'Field Club Work in Western New York,* Professor 
Charles Linden mentions, incidentally, the occurrence of the "Eider 
Duck. King Duck. Velvet Scoter, Old Wife, Trumpeter Swan, Snow 

• Notes on the Birds of Westmoreland County, Penna. By Charles H. Townsend. 
Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia, X883. pp. 59-68. 
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Goose, Curlews, WTiite Owls, and Egrets/* at the foot of Lake Erie and 
on Niagara River (p. 35)- 

Emch numberofthe Bulletin has a department of 'Ornithological Notes/ 
which, with one exception, are from the pen of Mr. Fish. (^For further 
reference to these see *Minor Ornithological Publications' in this number 
of *The Auk/ Nos. 595-607. ) 

Minor Ornithological Publications. — Volume III* of the 'Canadian 
Sportsman and Naturalist* contains the following (Nos. 5^3-543) : — 

523. IBirdso/ Western Ontario.] By T. Mcllwraith. /did.. Ill, pp. 
19&-200, 207. — Remarks on various species, with a comparison of the 
Hamilton and London lists. In all 260 species have been observed. (See 
also amtea, p. S5). 

524. Ornitkolog-ical Xofes. Bv Ernest D. Wintle. Ibid., Ill, p. 200. 
— A pair of White-bellied Swallows lay 13 eggs; Catbirds laying spotted 
«gg8; '*two species of Crow Blackbird in Canada," but the supposed 
occurrence of ^uiscalus major is doubtless erroneous, as stated by Everett 
Smith {Ibid., Ill, p. 207). (See below. No. 526.) 

525. Tke Wood-thrushes {//yiorichla^ of AVu- Brunsxvick. By M. 
Chamberlain, St. John, N. B. Ibid., Ill, pp. 201-203. — (Previously pub. 
lished in the 'Ornithologist and Oologist.' \'II, pp. 1S5-187.) 

526. CroTv Blackbird. By Everett Smith. Ibid.^ Ill, p. 207. — The 
Boat-tailed Grackle not yet taken in Canada. (See antea. No. 524.) On 
page 208 W. E. Saunders and W. W. Dunlop. under the satne caption, 
write to the same effect. 

527. list of Birds ascertained to occur -v it kin ten miles from Point 
de Monts, Province of Quebec, Canada : based chiejiy upon notes of 
Napoleon A. Comeau. By C Hart Merriam. M. 1>. Ibid.. HI. pp. 208- 
212.— (From Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club. VII. Oct. 1882.) 

528. Tke Hudsonian Chickadee. {Parus hudsonicus.) By Montague 
Chamberlain. Ibid.. HI, pp. 215-217. — Biography of the species. 

529. Birds of Western Ontario. By John M. Morden. /bid.. Ill, p. 216. 
— On Lanius borealis, Regulus calendula, and Circus hudsonius. .Supposed 
young of former, taken near Hyde Park, doubtless were L. ludovicianus. 

530. Notes on the breedins^ of the Red-headed Duck at /.ake St. 
Clair, By John M. Morden. Ibid.. Ill, pp. 21S. 219. 

531. Notes on the Natural History of Manitoba. By \V. G. A. Brodie. 
Ibid,y IH, pp. 221-224. — Contains notes on about 80 species of birds. 

532. Neiv Brunszvick Notes. Loon. { Colymbus tort/uafus. ) By Mon- 
tague Chamberlain. Ibid.. HI. p. 231. 

533. Tke Wild or Passenger Pigeon. Ectopistes migratorius. By 
J. M. LeMoine. Ibid.. HI, p. 231. — -Votes on its abundance prior to 1850, 
about Quebec and Montreal. 



• Volume HI, as here indexed, is incomplete, the number for Septemh>cr, 1883, txring 
the last that has reached us, or that we hav^r heard of as published up to the present 
writing (March i, 1884). 

[Since writing the foregoing other numb«*rs have come to hand. Respecting this 
publication see 'Notes and New^' in this numter of The Auk.*] 
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534. The Logger-head Shrike. Lanius ludoviciatius, Linn, Editorial. 
Ibid. J III, pp. 232-236, 243, 244. — Consists mainly 'Of Shrikes in a State 
of Nature,* from Coues's 'Birds of the Colorado Vallej.' 

535. The Cow Bird. Molothrus ater Bodd. By W. W. Dunlop. 
Ibid,, III, pp. 240, 241. — Its habits. 

536. Notes on the Red-shouldered Hawk, By John A. Morden. Ibid.^ 
Ill, pp. 241, 242. 

537. The Passenger Pigeon, By W. H. Rintoul. Ibid,y III, pp. 242, 
243. — Nesting of the species in great numbers near Altona, N. Y., in 1867 
and 1868. 

538. The Ornithology of Western Ontario, By John A. Morden and 
W. E. Saunders. Ibid., p. 243. — Admits the erroneous character of a 
record of the breeding there of Lanius borealis, and notes the capture of 
Machetes pugnax and Sterna cantiaca. 

539. AI. Dionnc's '•''Les Oiseaux du Canada.''^ By Montague Chamber- 
lain. Ibid., Ill, pp. 248-251.— A critical review of the work. 

540. Ornithological Notes. By John A Morden. Ibid.y III, pp. 254, 
255. — On the nesting of Helminthophaga chrysoptera near Hyde Park. 
Ont. 

541. Insectivorous Grouse. By C [:=W. Cooper]. Ibid.y III, p. 261. 
— A specimen of the Ruffed Grouse {Bonasa umbellus) found tohave**its 
crop full of caterpillars of Notodonta concinna, commonly known as the 
Red-humped apple tree caterpillar." 

542. Ornithologist's Convention. Editorial. Ibid., III. pp. 261, 262. 
— Brief account of the founding of the A. O. U. 

543. Notes on the Natural History of Labrador. .By W. A. StearnH. 
Ibid., Ill, pp. 266-268. (From the Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. Vol. VI, No. 8.) 

The 'American Field* (Volumes XVII-XX, Jan. 1882-Jan. 1884), contains, 
beside articles reprinted from the 'American Naturalist* and other sources, 
the following notes and articles (Nos. 544-569) : — 

544. American Pipit. — Tit- Lark, — {Authus Indovicianus.) By W. 
A. Stearns. American Field, XV^II, No. 2, p. 35. Jan. 7, 1882. — Notice 
of its habits as observed by the writer in Labrador. 

545. The Snotvy Owl [at Algona. Iowa]. By J. G. Smith. Ibid., 
XVII. No, 3, p. 52. 

546. Toung Quails in March [at Mechanicsburg, Ohio]. By S. M. 
Harper. Ibid., XVII, No. 3. p. 52. 

547. Migratory Hawks. By Polk Miller. Ibid., XVII, No. 3, p. 52. 
— '*A flock of from 250 to 500 hawks" seen Sept. 18, 1881. near White Sul- 
phur Springs, Va. 

548. The Migratory Quails. By Everett Smith. Ibid., XVII. No. 8, 
p. 132, Feb. 18, 1882. — On their introduction into Maine. 

549. Those Wicked Pugnacious Rogues of Sparrows. By Philip 
Vibert. /^/V/., XVII. No. 12, p. 187. March 18.1882. (Marked "To be 
continued.") 

550. A Request. By W. W. Cooke, /bid., XVIII, No. 22. p. 360, 
Nov. 25, 1S82. — A call upon ornithologists to coopenite in collecting data 
on the migration, nesting, etc., of the birds of the Mississippi Vallev. 
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55'- Effects of Reversion to the Wild State in our Domestic Animals, 
^y Hon. J. D. Caton, LL. D. /did., No. 24, pp. 390,391, Dec. 9, 1882. — 
includes notices of Domestic Turkeys occurincr in a wild state in the Ha- 
waiian Islands. 
S5^' Obserr>ations on the Development of Special Senses. By Hon. John 
^ean Caton, LL. D. Ibid., No. 25, p. 411, Dec. 16, 1882. — Includes refer- 
enoeK to the sense of smell in Ducks, Geese, the Wild Turkey, and Turkey 
buzzard. (From 'Journ. of Comp. Med. and Surgery.') 

.^53- Do Birds Possess the Sense of Smelling. By G. D. Alexander. 
^^*^. y XIX, No. 4, p. 72, Jan. 27, 1883. 

554- lVilsoM\s Snipe. By J. II. L. (Buffalo, N. Y.). /did., XIX, No. 
"• I^P- 112, 113. Feb. 10, 1883. — On the habits of Gallinago wilsoni. 

SS^' The Sense of Smell in Birds. Bv Walter S. Heffron. /^/</.,XIX, 
"^*^- ^, p. 113. — Mainly extracts from J^ir Samuel Baker's 'The Nile Tributa- 
'"**-^ of Abyssinia.' 

5^S^. The Sense of Smell in Birds. By S. M. Harper, /bid., XIX, No. 
'^^* F>- 174, March 10, 1883. — Relates mainly to the Turkey Buzzard. 

-Ss^. The Sense of Smell in Birds. By W. J. D. (Cimarron, Kan.) 
^^*^f, , XIX, No. II, p. 195, March 17, 1883.— Relates to the Wild Turkey, 
^* '^ic^h the writer believes can smell. 

SSS. The //ills and Streams of Southern California. By T. S. Van 

^vK^ Chapter X. The Black Brant, /bid., XIX, No. 13, March 31. 

^^3-. pp. 226. 227. — Its habits and abundance in the bays south of San 

S,S^. Geographical Variation in Size in Birds. By Everett Smith. 

^'of., XIX, No. 18. p. 349. — Cites as instances of decrease in size north- 

^*'*^*»-«/ various species of Loons, Ducks, and the Herring Gull. States that 

_**^ own observations on not only birds, but animals and fishes, have con- 

^'^ci^d him that there is one universal rule of variation, which has been 

^^^^n by J. A. Allen, as follows : *'The maximum physical development 

^lie individual is attiiined where the conditions of environment are most 

^"^'^^rable to the life of the species." 

S^o. Unnatural Attachments among Animals. By John Dean Caton, 
*^^,D. /bid.. XIX, No. 20. May 19, 1883, PP- 39^' 397- — Sand-hill 
^^'sxnesand Hawaiian Geese in confinement forming an attachment for 

5?6l. The Black Brant \^Bernicla nigricans^. By W. A. P. Ibid.. 
^^X, No. 21, May 26, 1883, p. 419. — Its abundance on the coast of 
^^siska. 

562. The Goatsuckers. {Caprimulgidtr,). By Col. A. G. Brackett, U. 
^- Army. Ibid., XIX, No. 23, p. 469. June 9. 1883. 

563. The Wood Duck—yAix sponsa). By Byrne, /bid.. XX. No. i, 
3^ly 7. 1883, p. 9. — Original and interesting account of its habits. 

564. Our Goatsuckers. By Kit Killbird (pseudon.). /bid., XX, No. 
7' Aug. 18, 1883, p. 153. — In correction of certain misstatements by Audu- 
bon and bv Col. Brackett. 

565. Roseau /^ake. — The Breeding (w rounds of the Geese and Ducks. 
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By Charles Hallock. Ibid., XX, No. lo, Sept. 8, 1883, pp.220. 221. — 
Canada Geese, Red-heads, and Mallards **brced there hy myriads." Their 
breeding haunts described. 

566. Our (ioatsuckers and Opossums. By R. Ibid., 'So. li, Sept. 15, 
1883, p. 249. — Defence of Audubon against **Kit Killbird," respecting the 
breeding of the Night Hawk in Louisiana. 

567. Thf Length of Time a ^uail sits. By R. T. C. Ibid., XX, No. 13, 
p. 298. — Found to be twenty-one days. 

568. TJke Power of Flight. By Charles Codman. Ibid., XX, No. 17. 
p. 394. — "Fllectricity" believed "to be the sustaining power by which a 
bird flies"! 

569. Bird Migration. By W. W.Cook and Otto Widmann. Ibid., 
XX, Nos. 11, 23, 24, 25, 26, pp. 513, 514. 536, 537, 560, 561, 584. 5S5, 610, 
611. (Continued in Vol. XXI,). — A detailed record of observations made 
at Jefferson, Wise., and St, Louis. Mo., begun Jan. i, 18S3, and continued 
through the spring migration. 

'Science,* Vols. I and IL 1883, contains the following: — 

570. Cleaning Birds. By J. Amory Jeffries. Science, Vol. L No. i. 
p. II. 

571. Domestic ducks that fly abroad like pigeons. By F. H. Storer. 
Ibid., No. 2, p. 67. 

572. A caterpillar-eating hen-haii'k [Buteo pennsylz'anicms]. By F. H. 
Storer. Ibid., No. 6. p. 168. 

573. Domestic ducks that fly abroad like pigeons. By Josepli LeConte. 
Ibid., No. 9. p. 249. 

574. Intelligence of the crotv. By S. Kneeland. Ibid., No. 13, p. 359. 
— On Crows carrying stones into the air in their claws and dropping 
them upon intruders. 

575. The least Bittern in Xewfoundlaud. By C. Mart Merriam. M. I). 
Ibid., No. 16. p. 457. 

576. RobinSy sparrows and earth-worms. By. F. H. Storer. Ibid., 
No. 16, pp. 457, 458. — English Sparrows stealing worms from Robins. 

577. Intelligence of the crow. By Jos. M. Wade. Ibid., No. 16, p. 
458. — Tame Crows and Ravens observed to use their beaks and not their 
claws in transporting objects. 

578. Intelligence of the crow. By J. A. Allen. Ibid.. No. 18. p. 513. 

579. Precocity in a chicken. By Redducs. Ibid., No. 20, p. 574. 

580. Intelligence of the crow. By C. C. Abbott. Ibid., No. 20. p. 
576. —Carrying miissfN into the air in their beaks and dropping them on 
stones. 

551. Impregnation in the turkey. By Kdward M. Shepard. Ibid.. 
No. 20. p. 576. — Young* hatched from eggs laid in confinement without 
any connection of the female with a Tiirkev-cock. 

581 bis. Impregnation in the turkey. By W. Mann. Ibid., Vol. II, No. 
25, p. 105. — One connection with a male bird found to be sufllicient to 
impregnate a whole clutch of eggs. 

552. [Absence of] Swallows in Boston. By Carl Reddott. Ibid., 
No. 26. p. 135. 
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553. Change of bird's notes. By F. O. Jacobs. Ibid., No. 27, p. 167. 
■"Cardinal Bird imitating the notes of the Whippoorwill. 

554. Trick of the English sparrozv. By F. H. Herrick. Ibid.^ No. 
-S, p. 201. — Ousting Eaves-Swallows from their nests and appropriating 

them. 

555. Occurrence of the swalloiv-toiled haivk in New yersey. By C. C. 
AbHott. Ibid.^ No. 29, p. 222. 

556. A reckless flier. By F. H. Herrick. Ibid.^ No. 29, p. 222. — A 
t^Himney Swift impales itself on the spear point of a lightning-rod above 
3 cHimney. 

557. Swallows in Boston. Bv Carl Reddots and Leander Wetherell. 
^^'V/., No. 29, p. 222. — First seen in 1883 about August 4. 

SSS. Prehensile feet of the croiv. By S. Kneeland. Ibid.. No. 30, pp. 
^^S J 266. — Instances adduced of Crows using their feet, as well as their 
*" ' 1 s, in seizing and carrying objects. 

5S9. [Breeding of the] Prairie Warbler in New Hampshire. By 
^' H. Herrick. Ibid.^ No. 31, p. 309. 

590. Do humminsr-birds Hy backward* Bv Bradford Torrev. /bid., 
^*^- 34, p. 436. — Answered airirniatively. 

i^Ox. Sternal processes in (iallinae. By J. Amory Jeffries. Ibid., No. 
'^^» p-622. 

S^^:*. Remarks upon the osteology of phalacrocorax bicristatus. By R. 
- ^^hufeldt. Ibid.. No. 41, pp. 640-643. figg. 1-3. 

-^^3. Osteology of the cormorant. By J. Atnory Jeffries. /A /^., No. 44, 
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-^SyS. Generosity of Birds. By E. E. Ffish]. Ibid., p. 45. 
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S99. [English Sparrow playing 'Possum]. ByE. E. F'ish. Ibid., No. 
^' p. 70. 
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^y E. E. F[ish]. Ibid', p. 71. 
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605. Yellow-throated Warbler. By E. E. F[ish]. Ibid., p. 93. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 

A singular specimen of the Black-and-white Creeper. — The Essex 
County Collection (mounted) of the Peabody Academy of Science at 
Salem, Mass., contains a pecular Black-and-white Creeper which Mr. Rob* 
inson, Curator of the Academy, has kindly allowed me to examine and 
describe. 
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.A.ccording to the accompanying data the bird is a maie, taken at about 

the beginning of the breeding season (Ipswich, Mass., May 15, 1883, 

b^ E. C. Greenwood). It differs from the normal condition of the adult 

male as follows: The forehead, crown, occiput, and nape are dull black, 

MritJi a rectangular spot of brownish white on the nape, but with no trace 

of the usual median stripe on the top of the head, even at the roots of the 

feathers. The opposite sides of the head are differently marked. On the 

left side there is a distinct superciliary stripe of brownish or ochraceous- 

asH, which begins above the anterior corner of the eye and is continued 

t>ack'ward nearly to the occiput, merging posteriorly into a tract of similar 

color on the auriculars, but separated from it immediately behind the eye by 

^ ^conspicuous post-ocular spot of black. 

On the right side the black descends uninterruptedly to the auriculars, 
and there is no apparent tt*ace of a superciliary stripe, although the right 
^^c, like the left, is encircled by a narrow whitish ring. Both lores are 
•^laclc, with a slight tipping of brownish on some of the feathers, and both 
**des of the head and neck, below the line of the eye, are uniform brownish- 
ochraceous, with a few obscure dusky shaft-streaks on the auriculars. 

* He exposed surface of the throat, jugulum, and breast is plain brownish- 
***'^> without decided markings of any kind, save well back on the sides 
^^ trie breast, where there are a few black streaks. Upon disarranging the 
P'^rriage, however, concealed black is everywhere revealed, each feather 
^^'itig a sub-terminal black bar extending squarely across both webs 
'^'^ separating the light brownish-ashy space at the tip from the somewhat 
, '^^^^der, pure ashv one at the bases. The back is colored and marked 
. ^ that of the autumnal female of Mniotilta: the flanks and crissum 
'^^ilarly washed with fulvous. The wings and tail offer nothing peculiar, 
*^ough they have rather less than the usual amount of white. 
*^ a more general wav, this bird mav be characterized as a Black-and- 
*»ite Creeper with the crown of a Black-poll Warbler and a throat and 
^^ast which recall (although they will not actually bear comparison with) 
^^^e of the Connecticut Warbler in autumn. Nearly every one who has 
^^n the specimen has been inclined, at first, to consider it a hybrid, but 
^*though the Mniotilta element is obvious enough, it is difflcult to supply 
^'^C other parent. Assuming it to have been Dcndrmca striata, the obliter- 
ation of the median crown-stripe of Mniotilta is accounted for, but a cross 
^ith this — or indeed with any other black-crowned Warbler of my 
Acquaintance, would hardly give the pccular coloration of the breast and 
throat. Moreover, the generic characters oi Mniotilta — especially its 
^nly really important ones, viz., the peculiar shape and proportion of bill 
and feet — are in no wise modified as would be certainly the case were the 
bird an offspring of a cross with a species of another genus. In view of 
these considerations it is most natural to assume that it is an aberrant — 
perhaps melanistic — example of the common Black-and-white Creeper. 
The case rinds a fairly close parallel in that of the notorious Spiza toivn- 
sendi, which can be scarcely maintained as a bona-fide species, while it is 
equally difficult to show successfully that it had a hybrid origin. The 
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occurrence of Kuch strangely abnormal specimens should be a warning to 
those who would impugn certain 'lost' species which, it has been claimed, 
have existed only in the imagination of their describers. — William 
Brkwstf:r, Cambridire, Mass. 

Breeding of the Mockingbird near Boston, Mass. — On August 15, 1883, 
my brother, Mr. W. J. Townsend, shot two nearly full-grown Mocking- 
birds {^Mimiis polyf^lottus) at Arlington, Mass. He found them in a small 
thicket near a meadow, in company with an old one and two other young 
ones, which, however, he was unable to secure. The two he obtained were 
young birds, quite well feathered, their wings fully grown, but their tails 
decidedly shorter than in the adult. Later I made frequent excursions to 
the same and neighboring places, but did not succeed in discovering the 
rest of the family. On inquiry I learned that a farmer of the place, who had 
lived down in the South and was familiar with the Mockingbird, had seen 
one several times during the early part of the summer near his house, 
and heard him sing. 

There seems, therefore, no reason to doubt that a pair of these birds 
bred at Arlington. Mr. William Brewster tells me there are no records of 
the breeding of the Mockingbird in Eastern Massachusetts, but the fact of 
their breeding several times near Springfield, Mass., is well known. — 
Charles W. Townsend, Hoston, Mass. 

Dendrceca coronata in Southern New Hampshire in Summer. — On June 

25, 1SS3, I shot an adult male of this bird in llollis, N. II. It was in 
company with several broods of Z>. virens. etc. — William H. Fox, Wash- 
in trt on ^ /). C. 

Nest and Habits of the Connecticut Warbler {Oporontts a^ilis), — 
A few miles south of Carberry. Manitoba, is a large spruce bUsh. and in 
the middle of it is a wide tamarack '^wamp. This latter is a gray mossy 
bog, luxuriant only with pitcher plants and Droscra;. At regular distan- 
ces, as though planted by the hand of man. grow the slim straight tama- 
racks, grizzled with moss, but not dense, nor at all crowded; their light 
leafage casts no Khadc. They always look as though they were just 
about to end, thouj^h the swamp really continues for miles — the same dank, 
gray waste. 

At times the Great-crested Flycatcher was heard uttering his whistling 
croak. Besides this the only noticeable sound was the clear song of a 
Warbler. It may be suggested by the syllables, beccher-bcecher-hcecher' 
beechcr-bwchcr-bvcchcr. It is like the song of the Golden-crowned 
Thrush, but differs in being in the same pitch throughout, instead of 
beginning in a whisper and increasing the emphasis and strength with 
each pair of notes to the last. CJuided by the sound, I found the bird high 
in the tamaracks. It was not shy like the Wood Warblers, so it was easily 
secured. It pn)ved to be a male Connecticut Warbler. 

As I went on. a small bird suddenly sprang from one of the grave-like 
moss-mounds. It seemed distressed, and ran along with its wings held 
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up, like a Plover just alighting. On seeing that I would not be decoyed 

a-wr-aj, it ran around me in the same attitude. Recognizing that it was 

the Connecticut Warbler, I took it. and then sought out the nest in the 

moss. It was entirely composed of dry grass, and sunken level with the 

sui-race. The eggs, four in number, measured .75 X .56 in. Before being 

blown they were of a delicate creamy white, with a few spots of lilac-pur- 

pl<^» brown, and black, inclined to form a ring at the large end. 

THis nest was sent, with the parent birds, to the Smithsonian Institu- 
^'<^ri ; the indentiiication was confirmed, and the nest deposited in the 
^I«Jseiim. — Ernest E. T. Seton, Carherrv. Manitoba, 



c Loggerhead Shrike {Lanius ludovicianns). — Dr. Elliot Coues has 

ae^scribed so minutely the habits of the Luniidse in his account of 'Shrikes 

"■^ a. State of Nature' (Birds of the Colorado V^alley, Part I, 1878), that 

vei-j^ little is left in the history of the Shrikes for other observers to record. 

***^"^'vever, an unusual incident (to me) in the nidificatlon of Lanius ludo- 

^*^*<^ Mu$ came under my observation last spring, which I trust will be of 

^"^ ^^i~t;st enough to ornithologists to warrant a place in 'The Auk.' On May 

*^ ^ <^i iscovered the ne>t of this Shrike upon the central fork of a thorn tree, 

^*^ almost within reach from the ground. As the nest contained onlv one 

*^^* I did not then take it, but returned seven davs later to find that two 

^^^'^^i egg'* had been laid. As I wanted a specimen, I slut the bird as it 

^^'^^ from the nest, and it proved on dissection to be a female. I tried 

^'^^in to obtain the male, but he kept beyond range, appearing much 

'^^ted and uttering constantly a peculiar note, similar to the sound pro- 

*^^^d by blowing through a pea-whistle. Six days later, I found a new 

^* completed nest on the tree next to that which had held the one I took, 

'^ as I stood looking at it, a pair of I^oggerhead Shrikes flew close up 

* t.. While watching them I wondered whether the male of the first 

*^ll could have procured another mate and built a nest in such a short 

^~^c Of course I could not solve this point, as I had nothing to identify 

^ ^ bird by; but I have since been informed by Mr. Chamberlain of St. 

. ^n, N. B.. that he had witnessed something similar, and was enabled to 

^^Utify his bird by its having only one eye. I therefore think it fair to 

•^*'^sume that the male of the first nest I obtained did arrange his second 

'^^trimonial venture within the six days. On discovering these nests I 

^^pected to find the 'Shrike's larder,' but after examining all of the thorn 

^''^es and bushes in the vicinity, I found not a single bird or insect 

^^paled on any of them. — Ernest I). VV'intle, Montreal. 

Cowbirds in a Black-and-white Creeper's Xest. — In the spring of 1881 
^ friend reported finding a bird's nest with two sorts of eggs in it. Suspect- 
ing the solution of this mystery, I examined the nest some days later and 
found a couple of young Cowbirds, with gaping mouths but fat and plump, 
while entirely underneath them was an addled Cowbird's eg^ and two 
J'oung Black-iand-white Creepers, the latter nearly dead from starvation or 
suffocation — or both. 
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In this connection I might record taking Cowbird's eggs frequently 
from nests of the Indigo Bunting, and that invariably the Buntings have 
deserted their nest after these eggs were removed. — John A. Morden, 
Hyde Park^ Oniario. 

The Great Homed Owl {Bubo virginianu$) in Confinexnent. — There has 
been considerable written upon this subject, and yet my present pet has 
displayed several characteristics which I have not observed mentioned in 
any of the records I have access to, and which are rather interesting. 

I took her (I am strongly impressed with the belief that the bird is a 
female) from the nest on May 21, 1882, and judged from the plumage that she 
was then some twenty days old. She and her nest mate were covered 
with a grayish down, and when I pushed them over the edge of the nest 
— a rough shapeless affair on the exterior, though comfortably lined with 
feathers, and built in the crotch of a birch tree some eighty feet from the 
ground — they made an awkward attempt at flying, but reached the ground 
all right. They snapped their bills as I picked them up, but allowed them- 
selves to be carried off without making further remonstrance. 

The parents did not interfere, though just before I climbed the tree 
one of them flew on to the edge of the nest and uttered a sharp and shrill 
cry, with a vibration similar to that produced by a 'pea' whistle (the same 
cry as my pet gives voice to when annoyed or angry), and then flew oflT. 
The nest, by the way, was in a rather odd situation, being on the outskirts 
of a heronry of the Great Blue Heron, and not a hundred feet from where 
a pair of Fish Hawks were putting in habitable condition a nest which 
appeared to have been used for many years. 

I have given my pet the run of a large room, and had ample opportuni- • 
ty to watch her growth and habits. At four months the horns, or ear« 
tufts, began to be noticeable, and in six months the bird was in full feather. 
In April, 1883, when about a year old. she made two attempts at nest-build- 
ing, but finally relinquished the idea and shortly after began to shed her 
feathers. 

From my experience with this bird I cannot fairly say that I consider 
the species untameable, though I confess I have not made much headway 
in reducing her to submission ; yet she will allow me to stroke her head, and 
makes very little fuss when I enter her apartment alone, in comparison 
to what she does when a stranger approaches her. But she is undoubtedly 
fierce, and thoroughly appreciating the value of her equipment of muscle 
and claw, and considering any infringement of vested rights a casus 
belliy soon teaches a meddlesome intruder that no liberties whatever will 
be tolerated. 

At times she is morose and sullen, but not unfrequently assumes a more 
playful air, when she seemingly enjoys putting herself into grotesque atti- 
tudes, varied with hooting, and another sound which so closely 
resembles the creaking of the door-hinge of her apartment that I am 
inclined to believe she has imitated it. Once, while in such a mood, I 
introduced a full grown cock into the room, when lol the whole demeanor 
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o( my pet changed instanter. The horns were thrown back flat against 
the crown, the eyes glared fiercely, and the stately bird of wisdom, and 
the humorous vendor of quaint sounds, gave place to the savage bird of 
prey. As she stood for a moment glaring down upon her victim, moving 
her head from side to side, as if calculating the distance and the best 
niethod of attack, she looked like a veritable fiend. Her first swoop was 
dodg-ed by the cock, and she then made an attack on the ground. Ap- 
proaching the now terrified \?\x\\y of the barn-yard, quick as a flash one 
clavr was thrust out, clutching his neck; throwing him over on his back 
»He quietly held him there until all motion had ceased, which was much 
sooner than if his head had been chopped off". 

Nothing in the shape of fresh fish or flesh is neglected by the Owl 

^^hen hungry, though her choice is for wild birds, and she will take small 

^^irnals in preference to beef or mutton. A rat or squirrel is always 

**^vallowed whole, and about every second or third day the fur and bones 

^«*e ejected, rolled into a hard pellet as large as a Grouse's egg. Just before 

'Ejecting these pellets the bird's appearance is very distressing. The first 

^*rne I observed it I thought she must be ill, but as soon as the pellet is 

^^t she immediately recovers. If any food remains after her hunger is 

"^^tisfied, it is carefully hidden away, and if I approach the spot where it 

■^^s been laid the Owl attacks me most fiercely ; flying at my feet, and hit- 

^^ng at them with her wings and claws. 

She is very fond of bathing, and during the warm weather will bathe reg- 
^Tarly once a day; getting into the large basin I have provided and wash- 
ing very much after the manner of a Canary. In winter she takes a 
^ath about every three or four days. 

I have proven that her hearing is remarkably acute, and that she can 
see distinctly in the day time, when out of the glare of the sun. 

The *hoot* is made with the bill firmly closed; the air is forced into the 
mouth and upper part of the throat, the latter being puffed out to the size 
of a large orange. — James W. Banks, St. yohn, N. B. 

Ducks transporting Fresh-water Clams. — In a conversation with Mr. J. 
W. Freese of Cambridge in relation to birds transporting bodies in their 
claws, my attention was called to an interesting observation made by Mr. 
Eugene Barry of Lynn. As the observation seems an important one, touch- 
inga possible cause of the distribution of these mollusks, I have asked Mr. 
Barry, through the kindness of Mr. Freese, to write out his experience, 
and from the letter which he has kindly sent in reply the following ab- 
stract is made. 

While gunning on the Sebec River, Maine, he noticed among a flock of 
Ducks on the wing, one bird which flew more heavily than the others. 
This he shot, and on picking it up found a common 'fresh-water clam 
attached to the penultimate joint of the 'middle toe.* He cut oflfthe leg 
with the clam adhering to it, and noticed that the articulation to which the 
moUusk had fastened itself was chafed as if the clam had clung to it for 
sometime. After a day or more the leg of the Duck and the clam, which 
had not yet released its hold, were put into a basin of water, when the 
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mollusk opened its shell and released the imprisoned foot. Mr. Barrv 
afterwards learned from boys of the neighborhood that the same Duck had 
been noticed flying about on several mornings and evenings previous to the 
day upon which he shot it. The clam was probably clinging to the Duck*s 
foot at that timj, and had not released its grip ev^n when the Duck lit 
upon the water, as it must frequently have done in the intervals of time 
between observation. — ^J. Walter Fewkks, Cambridge^ Mass- 

The Lesser Glaucous-winged Gull in New York. — On January 28, 1884, 
Mr. Edward Root, of Green Island, N. Y., brought to me a Gull, fresh in 
the flesh, and said he shot it the day before as it sat on the ice by a rift of 
open water in the Mohawk River, near its junction with the Hudson — at 
about latitude 42° 46'. The weather had been very cold for about a 
month. The bird was thin in flesh, weighed only 21 ounces, and had 
in its stomach merely a few grains of gravel. 

When I received the bird the color of its irides was pale grayish brown ; 
of its bill, light watery yellow, with a greenish shade near the base, and 
a small red spot in a little cloud of dusky on each side of the lower man- 
dible above the angle. The legs and feet were flesh color. 

Its measurements were : Length, 23.00 inches ; extent, 51.75 ; wing, 15. 
75; bill, 1.60; from nostril, .80; from gape, 2.60; height at nostril, .60; at 
angle, .63; tarsus, 2.20; middle toe and claw, 2.25; tail, 7.00: wings be- 
yond tail, 1.50; diameter of iris, .36. 

The bird was a female, and its ovary showed that it had passed throujB^h 
at least one breeding season, and was not very old. In size, plumage, 
coloration, and wing-markings it seemed similar to the Gulls recently 
described by Mr. William Brewster (^Hull. Nutt. Orn. Club, Vol. VIIl", 
pp. 216-219); and upon submitting the mounted bird to him for examina- 
tion he informed me that it is what he has named Larus kumlieni. — Aus- 
tin F. Park, Troy, N. T. 

[The specimen above referred to is most nearly like Mr. Welch***, 
among the four which I have previously seen. The blue of the mantle is 
similarly deep, and the slate-gray of the primaries perhaps even more 
extended, the first three feathers having their outer webs almost wholly 
dark, except terminally, where the characteristic white apical spots, 
although present, are unusually restricted. In these respects the bird 
extends the series of known specimens (five in number) a little further 
towards glancescens proper, thus increasing the probability that kumlieni 
may prove eventually to be merely a geographical race of that species. 
Nevertheless this is still only a probability, for a wide gap remains to he 
bridged before the two can be united as conspecies. I may add that Mr. 
Park's specimen has an unusually short, stout bill, which is further 
peculiar in having the superior outline of the maxilla almost pej^fectly 
straight from the base to the angle. — William Brewstkr.] 

The Occipital Style of the Cormorant. — This style, which in skeletons is 
found articulated with the occiput, is in reality the ossified raphe of 
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the temporal muscles (Owen, Anat., II, 93). Finding upon dissection 
of a jroung Cormorant the raphe but slightly ossified, I would make the 
following suggestion of its evolution. In some birds, especially those 
with small crania, the temporal muscles meet in the median line over the 
occiput. In the Cormorant we find this carried to an extreme, the mus- 
cles extending back for about an inch over the nape of the neck. This 
increase in the size, and consequently in the power of the temporal mus- 
cles, is evidently of great advantage to a bird of the Cormorant's habits. 
But were the muscles not held in place, they would slide over the occiput 
with the first contraction. This could have been avoided by the muscles 
being attached to the vertebrae, or to a theoretical ligamentum nuchse. 
But such an origin would have bound the head in extension, a condition 
incompatable with the life of the bird. We therefore find the only other 
possible contrivance, a solid guy, extending from the cranium. This guy 
has been made by the conversion of the fibrous raphe into bone. In 
young Cormorants the raphe, though dense, is not ossified. Were the guy 
represented by a spinous outgrowth from the skull, motion of the head 
upon the neck would be seriously impaired, as the spine is fastened down 
to the neck bv fascia and the skin. Therefore we find a ball and socket 
joint developed between the spine and the cranium. 

This beautiful adaptation of limited material to a given end points 
strongly to a Lamarkian mode of development; its development by gradual 
selection is hard to understand. When we consider that demand upon 
a muscle leads to its increased size ; that bone is frequently formed in 
tendons — and such the raphe is — to meet mechanical needs; that bursse 
form in connective tissue at points of friction, we see how all may be the 
direct result of demand upon the temporal muscles. Once given the 
structure, natural selection comes into play in the increase of Cormo- 
rants; but first cause and the means by which the results of a first cause 
are maintained should never be confounded. 

Finally, this bone, as the result of ossification of a common tendon of 
a pair of muscles, is an anatomical rarity. — ^J. Amory Jeffries, Boston, 
Mass. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

\Comspondtnts are requested to write br telly and to the point. So attention will 

be paid to anonymous communications.^ 

Trinomials Are Necessary. 

To THE Editors of The Alk : — 

Sirs: Referring to Mr. Chamberlain's timely query. 'Are TrinomiaU 
Necessary?' in the January number of this periodical. I beg to say a 
word by way of supplementing Mr. Allen's excellent remarks upon this 
interesting question. He has covered the ground so well that, in heartily 
endorsing the tenor and substance of all he has said, I only wish to add 
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a formulation of the principle upon which 'the American schoor act^ in 
applying this method of nomenclature. The following paragraph is taken 
from a plate-proof of my new 'Key.* p. 76, long since stereotyped, but 
not yet published : — 

"No infallible rule can be laid down for determining what shall be held 
to be a species, what a conspecies. subspecies, or variety. It is a matter 
of tact and experience, like the appreciation of the value of any other 
group in zoology. There is, however, a convention upon the subject, 
which the present workers in ornithology in this country find available; 
at any rate, wc have no better rule to go by. We treat as 'specific* any 
form, however little diftcrent from the next, that we do not know or 
believe to intcrgrade with that next one; between which and the next one 
no intermediate equivocal specimens are forthcoming, and none, conse- 
quently, are supposed to exist. This is to imply that the differentiation 
is accomplished, the links are lost, and the characters actually become 
'specific* We treat as 'varietal' of each other any forms, however differ- 
ent in their extreme manifestation, which we know to intergrade, having 
the intermediate specimens before us, or which we believe with any good 
reason do intergrade. If the links still exist, the differentiation is still 
incomplete, and the characters are not specific, but only varietal, in the 
literal sense of these terms. In the latter case, the oldest name is re- 
tained as the specific one. and to it is appended the varietal designation : 
as. Tardus migratorius propinquus" 

While it is always safer to prophesy after than before the event, I 
nevertheless venture to predict that the nomenclature of the near future 
will fully recognize some such principle as this, and apply it by means of 
trinomial nomenclature, in Europe as well as in America, and especially 
in Great Britain. In my judgment, the interests of the B. O. U. and of 
the A. O. U. would both be subserved by an alliance in this particular. 

Verv trulv vours, 

WasAtNg/on, February 20. 1S84. Elliott Coues. 

Are Trinomials Necessary ? 

To THE Editors of The Auk : — 

Sirs: I feel sure that every amateur who has read the reply to mv 
letter in the January number of this magazine will feel as sincerely thank- 
ful for it as 1 certainly do — grateful for the information conveyed, 
and pleased to have the proof that such questions as I have asked will 
receive kind and courteous consideration in the pages of 'The Auk.* 

Candor compels me to add, however, that the reply has not. in some 
points at least, proved entirely convincing, and I return to the subject for 
the purpose of gaining further light. 

It is to be ho])ed that the more ailvanced students will not grow impa- 
tient over the persistency and, perhaps to them, apparent stupidity of 
these unbelievers of the 'amateur element.' Those who have passed 
from unbelief to a firm conviction that trinomials are useful and neccs- 
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Narj' should remember that they gained such happy consummation only 

through a gradual process of reasoning, and should not expect those to 

whom the subject is comparatively new to reach the same plane of 

tiiought at a single bound. For every man. worthy the name of student, 

Mr-il I ask a reason for each successive step, and not take them simply at 

some other man's dictum — the day for that has passed. 

That which is very generally considered antagonism to trinomialism is 
not, so far as the American amateur ornithologists are concerned, an 
opposition to the use of three terms to distinguish varieties from species, 
^ut an unbelief in the necessity of recognizing varieties by any distinc- 
tive appellation. Prove to us that varieties are a necessity, that trino- 
*^ialti are an advance toward 'exactness of expression,' without an 
^overbalancing loss in complication and increased difficulty in study, and 
^"c will accept the trinomial pure and simple — without any connecting 
'^""rii — as an improvement upon any previous method of denoting these 
xoriTisj. We harbor no 'Dr. Dry-as-dust' *craze' for a purely binomial 
'^^•Tienclature, but we do protest against the propagation of any system 
^"^^ich unnecessarily creates obstacles to the study of the science, instead 
*^* *>iinplifying it ; we do ask that our leaders shall not take a step back- 
^^"^»~cland force upon us something which is barely more than a change, 
^ricl not only no improvement, but a palpable injury; that we be not 
''^^jfged into a *craze* for trinomialism by following the lead of an 
*^'"*"ierican school,' in whose splended abilities and brilliant performances 
*^*~y American amateur feels a glowing pride. 

*^iat while stating all this I must not allow it to be thought that the 
**^ V>^liever8 are blind to the possibility of their unbelief being based upon 
^**%mderstanding, or perhaps ignorance; they fully realize that this may 
^ tihe case — hence these questions. 

^^ur stumblinij-blocks may be stated in a few words. We conceive that 

^^ recognition of varieties tends to create confusion in classification and 

^^^"iienclature, and increases the difficulty of identifying specimens. We 

'^ not see that by it anv advance toward exactness has been secured: and 

^ Appears to us that to gain this advantage, and to be consistent, and 

^*^ try to its legitimate end the argument for their adoption, err rj varia- 

*^^n from a given type must receive a distinctive name: necessitating not 

^^One the recognition of varieties of species, but also of varieties of 

^'^rieties almost without limit. 

This idea is, of course, too absurd to deserve a moment's earnest 
thought; and, considering that zoological classification is to some degree 
Artificial, and that only an approximation to complete exactness can 
be reached, we are forced to the conclusion that, on the whole, a better 
result would be accomplished if those forms which are sufficiently 
differentiated to demand a distinctive name were classed as species 
instead of varieties — that when a Song Sparrow ceases to be a Song 
Sparrow it were called something else — and a pure and simple binomial 
nomenclature were thus retained, the less important variations being 
understood through the medium of a general law. 
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One point more. I have seen it stated (I cannot at this moment 
remember just where), that the fact that all recent American writers on 
ornithology use trinomials is evidence that they endorse the system which 
these trinomials represent. Now, as a matter of fact, this is not true; 
but even if it were true, the statement could not be made fairly upon such 
evidence. It is well known that the prevailing systems of nomenclature 
have been adopted by the large majority of American writers simply 
because they were the prevailing systems, for convenience's sake. And if 
some bolder and more independent spirit were to rebel against following 
a prevailing idea with which he did not agree, and attempt to originate a 
system for himself, he would very probably be *8et upon' as a conceited, 
self-opinionated person, and have hurled at his heretical head some 
such crushing sarcasm as *he has become almost an ornithologist.* 

The *amateur element* appreciate the desirability of having all classes 
of American ornithological students work in harmony and in concert, and 
it is for this reason that the unbelievers in trinomials desire to get rid 
of their unbelief. 

Respectfully yours, 

St. yoku, N. B. MONTAGIE CHAMBeRLAlN. 

[We are glad to see that the objection to trimonials is not, as we in 
writing our former reply supposed, that they are in themselves an objec* 
tionable innovation in nomenclature — as opposed to strict adherence to 
binomialism — but that their acceptance depends upon proof that it is 
necessary to recognize varieties, or incipient species, at all in nomencla- 
ture. We return to the subject, however, with a feeling that the doubters 
may not be open to conviction by such evidence as can be readily put 
before them on paper; but that their conversion would be easy could 
we lay before them series of specimens illustrating the forms to which 
trimonials are applied, showing them how different many of them are 
in their extreme phases of divergence, and at the same time how com- 
pletely they inosculate. 

As stated in our former reply, the best, and in fact most, naturalists the 
world over believe it necessary to, and in practice do, recognize varieties 
as a means of giving a correct and precise expression to the status 
and relationship of a grade of forms differentiated to a degree that ren- 
ders their recognition in nomenclature necessary if we would properlv for- 
mulate the facts of biology, although such forms are known to intergrade 
and cannot, therefore, properly rank as species. Furthermore, the recog- 
nition of varieties is much more prevalent now than formerly, in conse- 
quence of better knowledge of the relationships and real status of such 
forms, resulting from more favorable opportunities for study and the rapid 
accumulation of material. Although Mr. Chamberlain does not even 
imply that the 'unbelievers' of the 'amateur element' think they have a 
better knowledge ol what is required in the case than the specialists — the 
experts in the subject, who are not only trained naturalists, but who have 
had in hand an amount of material, and opportunities for judgment in such 
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c^ -viestions, of which some at least of the 'unbelievers' have little concep- 
t.5 on — vet we can hardier believe it unkind on our part to ask the *unbe- 
i overs' to answer for themselves the questions, whether expert testimony, 
matters of science at large, or in human affairs in general, is entitled to 
•ny more weight than lay opinion ; or whether if they had had the same 
pportunities for study, and the same amount of material for investiga- 
Lon, they believe that they would have reached other than the same con- 
lusions, or would have taken any difterent course of action. 
As to varieties and trimonials making nomenclature more complicated, 
nd the study of ornithology more difficult, is not the difficulty complained 
f necessarily inherent in the subject, and dependent rather on the degree 
f knowledge the student aspires to acquire, than on any needless en- 
umbrances thrown in the way by the Meaders' in the science? 
But our correspondent will, we fear, think, in this instance at least, that 
~3ur reply is not only ungracious, but that we are seeking to evade the 
ssue he presents. We must therefore say, that to discuss the subject in 
i- ts many bearings, and in a way to present in argument what could be 
uickly and easily shown by recourse to specimens, would require a long 
^ssay rather than the few paragraphs here at command. So we must con- 
"•ent ourselves with adding to what was said or implied in the reply to our 
"Correspondent's former letter, and in Dr. Coues's letter above given, that 
"51 philosophic principle underlies the whole subject, and that it is not 
Tnerelv a matter to be decided bv 'convenience.' While classification 
is to some extent conventional, the object of classification in zoology is 
to express the natural or genetic relationship of the objects classified; and 
the proper distinction of varieties from species is by no means an 
unimportant element in this scheme. The 'unbelievers' for whom Mr. 
Chamberlain speaks are not to be presumed to be so skeptical as to ignore 
the modern doctrine of evolution ; and, viewed from this standpoint, it 
makes a vast difference whether we indifferently term a given form a 
^species* or * variety' in obedience to a mere principle of convenience. 
As Dr. Coues above states, the recognition of a form as a species 
implies "that the differentiation is accomplished, the links are lost, and 
the characters actually become 'specific' " By varieties are meant forms 
that are not fully differentiated — in other words 'incipient species,' or 
species still in the process of evolution. It hence follows that the terms 
species and varieties are not interchangeable at wilK but expressions for 
certain definite and known facts in nature, grounded on a philosophic 
principle, to ignore which is not only unscientific, but is to deprive us of 
a means of precise definition at a point where precision is of high impor- 
tance. As we said before, and as Dr. Coues restates, the determination 
of how great a divergence from the common stock a form must have to 
render it desirable to recognize it in nomenclature, ''is amatterof tact and 
experience, like Ike appreciation of any other group in zoology ^ 

As is well known, no two individuals of any species are exactly alike; 
yet it would be absurd and useless, were it not also impossible, to give 
names to each. There are also manv local variations that are not too 
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slight to be detected, but which are either too slight or too inconstant to 
require recognition. While theoretically it is possible to recognize 
'varieties of varieties,* in practice this rarely occurs, and should never be 
countenanced ; if a form is different enough to be recognized, it should 
stand as a variety of the common stock, not as a variety of a variety, 
although it may be more nearly' related to some one of several varieties than 
to any of the others.* Again, the objection has been raised that the rec- 
ognition of varieties is subject to the caprice of any dabbler who may feel 
disposed to set them up : theoretically this also is true, but in practice such 
work falls where it should — to experts, who occasionally err in judgment, 
or through inadequate material, but in the main are safe guides, and as 
such are followed, even by their peers when these have not them- 
selves the same or a better opportunity to review the group in question. 
The recognition of a variety is a matter to be as carefully and conscien- 
tiously considered as the recognition of a species, or any higher group. 

Hoping that our remarks may serve to throw a little further light upon 
the points at issue, we again take leave of the subject. — J. A. A.] 

The Ornithological Report in the 'Cruise of the Corwin.* 

To THE Editors of The Auk : — 

Sirs: I observe that in his notice of my ornithological paper in the 
'Arctic Cruise of the Revenue Steamer Corwin,' Dr. Coues indulges in 
some severe strictures on the typographical errors and mechanical execu- 
tion of the report. 

It must be conceded that the number of these errors and their atrocitv 
renders his critical remarks justifiable enough. Had, however. Dr. Coues 



• In this connection it seems not out of place to refer briefly to a point raised by Dr. 
Stejneger in his article in this number of 'The Auk' on the genus Acanthis, He 
alludes (p. 150) to Mr. Seebohm's practice of forming trinomials of the names of the 
conspecies most nearly related, as tending to better express their true affinities than 
does the method, adopted by American writers, of taking for the second term of the 
trinomial the name first given to the group of conspecies as a whole or to any of its 

forms ; and adds : "This is a point which merits earnest consideration." We 

believe, however, that there arc two unquestionably strong objections to Mr. Seebohm's 
method of constructing trinomials. First, it leaves the construction of conspecific 
names subject to individual opinion as to what two forms of a given group of inter- 
grading forms are most nearly related — a point about which there must, in the nature 
of the case, be often a diversity of opinion. Second, and of far greater importance, it 
ignores the law of priority — the fundamental principle of our nomenclature — and 
therefore opens the way to instability of names and endless confusion. It seems to us 
perfectly evident that the law of priority should be considered as equally imperative in 
relation to conspecific — or subspecific — names as to sp>ecific and generic names. In 
other words, the name first applied to any form of a group of conspecies should be 
the designation, in a specific sense, for the group as a whole, and should also form the 
second term of the trinomial for each of its conspecies, whatever may be their relation- 
ship i/r/fr j^; and that the slight gain accruing in special cases by Mr. Seebohm's 
method is much more than off^set by the ill results that must inevitably follow finom 
disregarding the law of priority in constructing conspecific names. • 
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noticed the statement that the author had no opportunity for proof-reading 

his paper he would scarcel^^, I think, have committed so grave an offence 

a^inst the canons of just criticism, with which he may be presumed to 

be fairly well acquainted, as to employ the severe terms he does without 

an accompanying statement that the author's absence during the passage 

<i( his report through the press removes all blame from his shoulders. 

As I am compelled to believe he must have overlooked this note at the 

head of the errata slip, printed though it is in type of no inconspicuous 

size, it may chance that others may do so also; and I therefore take occa^ 

sion to state — mainly for the benefit of those who may see Dr. Coues*s 

strictures without having access to the report itself and the accompanying 

errata slip— that, while accepting full responsibility for all statements of 

^3^t contained in the paper, I cannot consent to be held accountable for 

««"ror8 of omission and commission in the way of proof-reading and typo- 

S'^phical execution. My absence from Washington while this report was 

^^ press is regretted by no one so much as myself, but was unavoidable. 

Very respectfully, 

E. W. Nelson. 
■'*^*~soH. Arizona. 

C It was certainlv not our intention to hold Mr. NeUon responsible for 

tK ' 

•■*»e typographical errors of his report; for we did notice his statement dis- 

^'^iining responsibility therefor, and intended the general tenor of our 

^^^'ictures* to imply that the typographical eccentricitiej* were no fault o{ 

**** although we failed to formally so frtatc. — E. C] 



A Plea for the Metric Sjrstem in Ornithology. 

* ^ THE Editors of the Aik : 

Dear Sirs : It seem*, to me extremely unfortunate that most of our or- 
y*'thological writer*!, persist in the employment of the confusing and 
^*>itional system of inches and hundredths, or. f^till worse, inches and 
Cities, in the measurement of birds and their eggs. 

The metric system is so simple, and its advantages so numerous, that it 
Has already become the acknowledged standard in all departments of 
Science. Certainly none Mill gainsay that its universal adoption is inevi- 
table 0ooiier or later. Then why defer the hour and thereby increase the 
already too great number o{ measurementN that munt eventuaJlv be 
reduced to the metric system? The labor of converting a series of meas- 
urements from one scale to another is not ismall. and life is too short for 
bosy men to be obliged thu«: needlessly to waste valuable time. 

If we were the only people who have occasion to measure birds the case 
would rcsolTe itself into one of the relative convenience of the tMo svs- 
terns (and even then the choice could but fall to the metric ) : but a?: a mat- 
ter of fact there are ornithologists in all partfr of the world, and llie 
comparison of published measurements has become an every day neces- 
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sity. *'But the arithmetical disadvantage," in the language of the eminent 
President of Columhia College, Professor Barnard, **is by no means the 
whole, or even the greater part, of the evil which this state of things pro- 
duces. A much more grave consideration is the fact that it interposes an 
effectual bar to the intelligent interchange of thought. It renders it im- 
possible for an American to converse understandingly with an Austrian on 
any subject involving quantities of any description. It makes it impossi- 
ble for an American to derive instruction from an Austrian book or maga- 
zine or journal where quantities are mentioned; or an Austrian from an 
American. This is an enormous evil, and as it exists not in this quarter 
only, but everywhere, the world has crying need of its removal."* 

In times when communication between nations was of rare occurrence, 
incommensurability of unit bases was not dreaded as at present. But 
imagine the impediments to commerce that must have arisen from this 
source in Europe during the early part of the present century. The unit 
of measure known as the foot was 11.62 inches in Rome; 13.68 in Lom- 
bardy; 23.22 in Lucca; 9.76 in Avignon; 10.57 '" Rouen; 14.05 in Bor- 
deaux; 11.33 in Rostock; 19.21 in Geneva; 9.25 in Wesel ; 10.89 '" 
Bavaria; 13.12 in Carlsruhe ; 10.86 in Brussels ; 11.28 in Li^ge, etc. Is it 
to be wondered at, then, that these people, to again use the words of 
President Barnard, "in looking about for a common system, and finding 
the metric system to be an existing system, and a good system, and, above 

all, an available system, and the only one available for the purpose 

should have seized upon it, and legalized it, and made it permanent, with- 
out too anxiously concerning themselves with the questions whether the 
metre would not have been better if it had been a little longer or a little 
shorter, or if it had represented something different from what it does 
represent," etc. "Men of science have adopted this system, not only 
because of their approval of its principles, but because it is a labor-saving 
machine of immense capabilities." 

Owing to the vast size of our own country we did not so soon feel the 
need of this reform, but our commercial relations with other powers are 
so extensive that our Government, eighteen years ago. legalized by act of 
Congress the use of the metric system in business transactions. It has 
been formally adopted by nearly all civilized nations, and has proved a 
far greater boon than even its most earnest advocates were led to expect. 

A glance at the scientific journals of the day shows that thi» system is 
in vogue in all parts of the world, not only among physicists and chemists, 
but also among naturalists. Even in the I'nited States it is largely em- 
ployed by mamnialogists, osteologists, paheontologists, herpetologists, and 
ichthyologists ; by those engaged in the study of our invertebrates, and by 
botanists. Why then should American ornithologists, who desire and 
profess to keep abreast of the progress of knowledge in their department, 
permit thcjuselvcs to postpone the acceptance of this most useful addition 
to their armamentarium by the continued employment of a scale of linear 

* 

• The Metric Sybtem of Weights and Measures. By F. A. P. Barnard. S. T. D. 
LL, D. New York, 1872, pp. 28-29. 
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Pleasure that is incommensurable with others, incongruous in itself, and 
fiist becoming obsolete? 

The founding of the American Ornithologists' Union marks the com- 

'iiencenient of a new era in American Ornithology. It is about to estab- 

Hxh a stiible nomenclature, based upon sound principles, and carried out 

**'^^h painstaking and impartial thoroughness. Let it also advocate, and 

'ct its organ 'The Auk,' demonstrate, that American ornithologists aban- 

aon the barbarous scale of their forefathers and join the men of science of 

^'1 nations in adhering to a system of weights and measures that is uni* 

form throughout the world, and whose simplicity and convenience are not 

among the leas^t of its recommendations. 

C. Hart Merriam, M. D. 
^^cust Grove, N. Y. 

COur correspondent's presentation of the advantages of the metric sys- 
*^»n and it- claims for adoption is not only timely but so fully covers the 
^•■ouiid that little need be added in its further advocacy. To the greater 
P^^^'t of the present generation of American ornithologists the proposed 
*^huii|^e will be attended with more or less inconvenience, but should 
'^^^'ertheless be promptly assented to and heartily adopted, in the interest 
'^^t Only of science, but above all for the convenience of our immediate 
" ■^'eii^sgQrs. The metric system is presented in our school text-books, and 
Suitt* generally taught in our public schools; it is, as Dr. Merriam states, 

^^ 5svstem alreadv most fjenerallv emploved in science the world over, 

^*'^g used exclusively by the leading scientific writers in all departments 
*^cience, including even zoology. To make the transition period as 

'"*^f a< may be, it is desirable that the change be promptly and generally 
^^cle; and to this end we would urge all contributors to the pages of 

* He Auk' to give their measurements in the metric system. — Eds.] 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

Hard upon the letter in which Professor Hermann Schlegel honored 
the A. O. U. by accepting Foreign Membership of this Association — a letter 
Written alieno miinu, in consequence of fading eyesight — comes to us the 
sad news of his death, removing one of the world's great ornithologists 
Professor Schlegel died on the 17th of January at the age of 79, having been 
for some twenty-five years the Director of the Royal Museum at Leyden, 
and for half a century one of the most active and prominent of European 
workers in science. He is probably best known in this country by the 
numerous volumes entitled 'Museum d'Histoire Naturelle des Pavs-Bas,' in 
which are set forth the great riches of the Leyden collection, in the direc- 
tion of which he succeeded Temminck on the death of the latter in 1858. 
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Mention of this name instantly recalls the famous work, 'Fauna Japonicm/ 
by Temminck and Schlegel. Among the other leading works may be 
mentioned his critical review of European Birds (1844), published in 
French and German ; his Birds of the Netherlands (1854) ; his *HandIeid- 
ing der Dierkunde* (1857); his European Diurnal Birds of Prey and 
treatise on Falconry ; and his researches on the Fauna of Madagascar. 
One of his earliest treatises was an essay on the Physiognomy of Serpents 
^1837), said to be the first really scientific work on serpents ever publish- 
ed; and his latest publication was 'Notes from the Leyden Museum.* 
Our death-roll begins with one of the most illustrious names in ornitho- 
logical science ; but only after the exceptionally protracted and honored 
career of him who bore it — of one gathered to his fathers in the fulness 
of time — of one whose works are his imperishable monument. 

— By a vote of the Union the Council was empowered to fix the date and 
place of the next Annual Meeting; and, persuant to this order, the Coun- 
cil, at a meeting held March 11 in Washington, decided on September 30 
next as the time, and New York City as the place, for holding the Annual 
Meeting of 1884. 

— We have received the announcement of the 'Internationale Omitholo- 
gische Zeitschrift,' an illustrated quarterly Magazine of Ornithology, to be 
published at Budapest, Hungary, edited by Dr. Julius von Madardsz. 
Assistant Curator of the Hungarian National Museum. The subscription 
for the volume is 12 florins. 

— 'Random Notes on Natural History* is the title of a twelve-page 
monthly "devoted to the distribution of useful knowledge concerning the 
various departments of zodlogy, mineralogy, and botany,*' published by 
Southwick and Jencks, Providence, R. I. The two numbers that have 
reached us are carefully edited and neatly printed, and contain, besides the 
business advertisements of the publishers, many short articles relating to 
the subjects above mentioned, including various interesting bird notes. 

— We are sorry to note that 'The Canadian Naturalist and Sportsman* 
for December, 18S3 (published in February, 1884), contains the announce- 
ment that this valuable publication ends with this issue, owing to the 
pressing business engagements of its editor and publisher, Mr. William 
Couper. The steady improvement that has marked its course had led us 
to hope for it a long career of usefulness. 

— 'Bird Migration in the Mississippi Valley, by W. W. Cooke and Otto 
Widmann,* is the title of 'Bulletin No. T of the Ridgway Ornithological 
Club. The paper originally appeared as a series of articles in the 
'American Field* (see antra^ p. 188), and as here reprinted forms a pam- 
phlet of 38 pages, and preserved in convenient form matter of great interest 
and value. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Ridgway Ornithological Club, 
held Feb. 7, Mr. B. T. Gault exhibited a hybrid between the Coot and 
Gallinule, and among the papers read was one by Dr. Morrifi Gibbs on 



the ^Gcnus Empid^max* and two bv Mr. H. K. Coale, respcctiveljp on 
the 'Summer Birds of Hvdc Park, III./ and on the ^Winter Birds of 
Stark Countj, Indiana.* At the March meeting Mr. Gault read a paper on 
the breeding habits of Picus muttalli^ and Mr. Coale one on Cypseloidts 
»ig*r b^realis. Mr. G. L. Tappan exhibited a fine male ^Mihmlms tyram^ 
mmsy* recently taken *in Cailfomia*. 

— ^In the *Proceedings' of the last annual meeting (1883) of the Boston 
Society of Natural History we notice the reported existence in the Soci- 
ety's collection of a specimen of the Labrador Duck (^Camptolttmrns 
labradorius) and an immature Black-throated Diver (^Colvmbms arc/icms) 
which have been identified by the donor, the Hon. Theodore Lyman, 
as specimens which came into his possession in the flesh in: 1850, under 
circumstances leaving little doubt of their Massachusetts origin, they 
having in all probability been killed in Boston Harbor. This example of 
the Labrador Duck is additional to those mentioned bv the late Mr. G. D. 
Rowley, in his memoir on this species, as existing in museums. 

— The a. O. U. Committee on the ^Classification and Nomenclature of 
North American Birds' has held a second session in Washington, lasting 
eighteen days, which was devoted mainly to a consideration of the status 
of the species and subspecies. From the progress already made, it 
seems probable that the Committee will be able to make a detailed and 
final report to the Union at its next meeting. 

— Trb plan of the work undertaken by the Committee on Bird Migra* 
tion was fully set forth in the first number of *The Auk' (pp. 71-76), and 
a list of the Districts, with their respective Superintendents, as far as at 
that time arranged, was also given. Eastern Canada, having proved too 
large for a single District, has since been divided into two : Quebec and 
the Maritime Provinces remain in charge of Mr. Chamberlain; while 
Ontario has been placed under the able superintendence of the veteran 
ornithologist, Mr. Thomas Mcllwrath, of Hamilton. Mr. John Fannin of 
Burrard Inlet, British Columbia, has been appointed Superintendent of 
British Columbia. 

The article published in *The Auk* was reprinted in circular form, and 
3000 copies of it were soon distributed. This number proving insuflScient, 
a second edition of 2000 copies (corrected to date), subsequently issued, 
was wholly exhausted within a week from the date of leaving the press. 
Another impression of 1000 copies has since been struck off, and will, it ii 
believed, meet the demands for the remainder of the season. 

As a result of this distribution of five thousand circulars, the Committee 
hat already secured about five hundred observers, and the number is daily 
increasing. At present writing there are observers in every State and 
Territory in the United States, excepting Alabama, Utah, Wyoming, 
Idaho, and Nevada, and these vacancies will probably soon be supplied. 

Our Canadian Superintendents have thus far secured more than sixty 
observers — a much larger number than the Committee expected. 
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Even at this early date the Committee has received formal returns from 
Newfoundland, and from a large number of Stations in the United States. 

Through the courtesy of the Hon. Wm. Smith, Deputy Minister of 
Marine and Fisheries of Canada, and of Commander Henry F. Pickering, 
U. S. N., Secretary of the Lighthouse Board of the United States, the 
Committee has secured the cooperation of these departments, which, it 
is hardly necessary to add, is indispensable to the success of the under- 
taking. The Department of Marine and Fisheries and the Lighthouse 
Board have distributed over one thousand sets of blank schedules* and 
circulars to the Lighthouses, Lightships, and Beacons of the United 
States and British North America. 

The Committee has thus far been unable to find a Superintendent for 
the Lighthouse Division, which consequently remains in charge of the 
Chairman. 

— The circular issued by the A. O. U. Committee on the eligibility or 
ineligibility of the European House Sparrow {Passer domestic us) in Amer- 
ica calls for information in respect to the economic relations of this bird 
to agriculture and horticulture. The circular presents a series of twenty- 
eight questions, to which the Committee desires explicit answers froin 
those who may be willing and able to aid it by statements of facts 
derived from their own investigations or experience. A digest of 
the statements received will be presented in their report to the Union at 
its next annual meeting. The circulars may be obtained from, and 
returned to, either Dr. J. B. Holder, Chairman of the Committee, New- 
York; Mr. Eugene P. Bicknell, New York; Mr. H. A. Purdie, Boston, 
Mass. ; Mr. Nathan Clifford Brown, Portland, Me. ; or Mr. Montague 
Chamberlain, St. John, N. B. 

— The 'First International Ornithological Congress,* under the pat- 
ronage of his Royal Highness, Archduke Rudolf, will be held in Vienna, 
April 7 to 14, 1884. Three special subjects have been announced for 
consideration, viz: (i) an international bird-protection law; (2) the 
derivation of the domestic fowl, and the rearing and propagation of 
poultry in general ; (3) the establishment of a network of ornithological 
observation stations throughout the world. 

— In consequence of unavoidable delays the vignette for the cover of 
*The Auk' was not prepared in time for use in the January number. The 
figure of the Great Auk (A/ca impennis) now presented is reduced (with 
permission) from the plate of this species in Mr. Cory's ^Beautiful and 
Curious Birds of the World.* 

• Through the kindness of Prof. S. F. Baird, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu 
tion. these schedules have been furnished to the Committee free of charge* 
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STUDY OF THE SINGINC; OK OUR IJIRDS. 

BY EUOKNE V, BI( KN'KM,. 

{(^ontiniud from p. /^n.) 

•Anthus pensilvanicus {Lath.) 71nrncm^ Amfjii^ a.\ 

Titlark, 

Every autumn. late in SepUrmlTf-r or <rarl) in ihAt$\H'.f, TH- 
*arks appear in rc<»tless f\ffcks. fliftinj^ ;jf></iit tli#: Krown iUrUU ;iri/J 
Salt meadows, the quick rlofjf/l'r-not/: of tuuuy it}f\'r/ifUi-^l>i %/*r»fi/(- 
^ng in agreeable conv/nance w»hcfi fUc 1\'»*.U>. ar<: or» fh<: '/,it\'^. 

Before the present ^ear I fits^cr Vtvtzv* fK^rrr* f/» frfjnr ^(^ fh« 
spring, but this s/jav^n fhfrt, w^:P: j>r^ vrfif Id l^r//: ff'^.k* fhi'oijv^j 
the greater part of A:>ri;. f;'r>f :*j'>jy:;irifi;f ori pK*: ^4- ^^i-. fh-n 
afternoon of the 2<">fh. f y* i . ^ni,Tf: ,-..>?-• I Kin;»tvj rhf.fct. *u'»j^ v/<»'m»: 
short trilU, Virr.c:-r.ir.'.<':> ^f',l<<•:^ ii-.f/'/ :^- p/.j i* 4 r/: rv/^fj-r^^ c./:yf^»f»iy 
came from a tl-^cx, <'*i 'I ."..:=•> ^ .'.-i i I.m';.^ • f .;i^> rr*-./: *f^ivtiii;^ ^lofiA 
in a wifl-r l^'-.-Lf. T.''-; .:i'.'. ".■.^: v^.'.;^'t 'y^ f;/,..,.,.? iivl .VrA^i^W-^^ (^rlc* 

to *acrsl^" r;>^ v..j." **.••: T'-.i/U 'I•>•^^^ «»,.■.«■'.)•/.<•-? ti.-.v ^n-. .:4" if- i« 
^ith u^ on :^ ^C'i •-'i' .v. -i:* t"w'>v. 



• J- 



•.t.mhj»^;m' Vij/. • ■.» i i»v ji'.f y^ 
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Mniotilta varia. Black-and-white Creeping Warbler. 

With this species, singing continues from its arrival in late 
April until the end of June. In some years I have not heard its 
song at all in July ; in other years it sings occasionally up to the 
end of that month. The second song-period begins about the 
middle of August (9th to 22nd), and may last for a few days only, 
or for over two weeks ; concluding dates fall between August 18 
and 28. An exceptional date for song is September 23, 1879, 
when one of these birds was heard to sing perfectly several suc- 
cessive times. Final departure occurs five or six weeks after the 
cessation of song. 

Helminthotherus vermivorus. Worm-eating Warbler. 

* 
Commonly remains in song after its arrival until the second 

week of July. Sometimes singing ceases a little earlier than this ; 

again, in other years, songs are to be heard into the third w^eek 

of the month. 

The second song-period of this Warbler I can speak of only 
from one season's experience. On July 10, 1881, several of these 
birds were silently inhabiting a small tract of woodland, their 
first season of song having passed ; here, on August 14, and again 
on the 2 1st, they were found in fine plumage and in full song. 

The songs of no other three birds known to me are more alike 
than those of the Worm-eating Warbler, the Chipping Sparrow, 
and the Slate-colored Snowbird. 

Helminthophila pinus (Z.) Ridgw, Blue-winged Yellow 

Warbler. 

My data relating to the ending of the first song-period, in the 
case of those of our summer birds which earliest become silent, 
are less complete than I could wish ; for experience had to teach 
me that o])servation which would discover the time when several 
species left ofi' singing must begin before the middle of June. 

The Blue-winged Yellow Warbler is perhaps the first of our 
summer birds to withdraw from the feathered choir. After its 
arrival in early May, scarcely a month elapses before singing has 
bejjun to wane ; and it is not often continued after the middle of 
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J^un^. Absence about this time in several recent years has inter- 

'^^^d with my observations, but attentive visits to favorite haunts 

^* the species in the last week of several Junes failed to show that 

^^ ^^sxd not then become silent. Sometimes, indeed, it appears to 

^^^^^c singing soon after the end of May ; again it may continue 

"^'t<^»"mittently nearly to the end of June, and I have recorded a 



^^"^^■•^ isolated dates of song in early July. 

supplementary song-period occurs in August, usually about 
^^^^ middle of the month; beginning, according to my records, 
*^ust 5 to 15, and ending August 18 to 24. Though the true 
t~ing song is then recovered, it is largely superseded by a 
^fkedly different song, which seems to be especially charac- 
iastic of the later season, 
-t have heard both songs succeed one another from the same 
**^ci. Representing the spring-song as Ce-e-e'C — ker-r-r-r-r^ 



later song would compare somewhat as follows : Ker-r-r-r — 

'kik'kik'kik. An approach to this song is sometimes notice- 

^*^le towards the end of June; and the only songs of the species 

^^t 1 ever heard in July were much like it. In one season its 

^^^*^g was not infrequent during the spring. 

-At the time of the resumption of singing in mid-August, before 

^^e species has come into possession of its full powers, I have 

^^^rnetimes heard some singular vocalization from it — a series 

^^ low, disconnected notes, unrecognizable as being from this 

^F^ecies, sometimes, however, ending with the sharp Ktk^ kik^ 

^^k^ kik^ of the later song. This song sometimes strikingly 

Suggests that of the Nashville VV^arbler. 

At the time of this strange vocalism I have found the species 
Completing a renewal of plumage, but with many feathers still in 
active growth. A little later, when singing is regularly resumed, 
the bird appears in its new attire, which is of a silken beauty, 
with even fresher and brighter colors than in the spring. 

In view of the fact that hvbridization seems to be established 
among certain species of the group to which this Warbler 
belongs, the above noted variations in song and time of singing 
may be due to other than merely individual and seasonal causes. 

Helminthophila ruficapilla ( lF/7s.) Ridgiv, Nashville 

VVarblkk. 

Sings regularly on its spring migration, but T have never heard 
it in the fall. 
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Helminthophila peregrina ( Wils,) Ridgw, Tennessee 

Warbler. 

The transient presence of this species, in the upper foliage of 
the woodland in May, is usually revealed by its attractive song. 
In the autumn it passes in silence. 

Compsothlypis americana (Z.) Cab,* Blue Yellow- 
backed Warbler. 

A constant songster on its spring migration, but ordinarily 
silent in the fall, unless individuals sometimes cause exceptions 
to the rule. I feel quite positive of having heard a faint song 
on September i8, 1881, from one of a small party of these 
birds ; but it was not repeated, and I could not verify my convic- 
tion. A little farther north, however, the species does sing on 
its return migration ; for I am told by Dr. E. A. Meams that, 
near West Point, he has sometimes found it in full song in the 
autumn. 

The Blue Yellow-backed Warbler has two different songs. In 
one the notes coalesce into a fine insect-like trill ; in the other 
four similar notes are followed by four others, weaker and 
more quickly given. 

This species arrives in the fall in full plumage, and somewhat 
fat. The color of its fat is a very pale sulphury, in contrast to 
that of other species, as the Nashville Warbler or the Redstart, 
in which the fat is more opaque and of an orange or reddish 
color. 

Dendroeca aestiva. Si-mmek Warbler. 

Sings from its arrival in. late April through July, but usuallv 
with diminished frequency toward the end of the month, although 
in some years it contiiuies in full song nearly until mid-August. 
Ordinarily singing ceases in the second week of August ; rarelv 
earlier, but sometimes later. Extreme dates are August 4, 5, 
and 9, and August 18 and 19. This is the season of the bird's 
departure. 



• Cf. Stnjncgcr, Auk. Vol. I. pp. 169, 17a 
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Dendroeca csemlcscens. Black-throated Blle 

Warbler. 

Passes by in full song in May. Though usually silent on its 
migration in the autumn, it is sometimes to be numbered among 
the birds which sing at that season. On September 22. iSjS, a 
morning when birds were abundant and acti%'e. and a number 
voiceful, including the House Wren. Blue- headed and Wliite- 
eyed Vireos, Swamp and Song Sparrow**, seieral of these 
Warblers were obsenred in fine plumage and full *i(»n^. It 
arrives in autumn with renewed piumacre and uMially with little 
fat. 

I}emdraca coromaia* Velk>w-rumped Warbler : D. maculosa, 
Black-and-yeUow Warbler: D. pennsyHanica. Chestnut-*^ided 
Warbler : />. casta mea. Bav-brea>ted Warr^er : D. striata. 
Black-poll Warbler : D. hlack&urniit. Biackbi;mian Warbler : 
D, Ttrems^ Black-diroated Green Warbler ; />. palmarum hyp^^ 
ckrysea. Yellow Red-poll Warbler: D. tigrina. Cape May 
Warbler. 

All of these spring aiMl autumn mi<rrant^ nng as they pa^ 
north, but are silent when the^ return. 

Sioms aosicainllus. Oven-bird. 

Toward the end of June the song of this bird, which has been 
so constantly accentuated through our woodland for two noonths. 
becofDCS less frequent, and though heard into July. comparati%'ely 
few individuals sing through the month. In vome seasons I h#k-e 
missed it after the fir«« week, but in othe!> have heard it with 
some rcgularm- through the second week, with rarely a chance 
song in the week following: Ju]\ 23 i- vr,\ Iste*^ date. 

The second ^j/nz-yfrrvA occurs in August, and i*- transient and 
irregular : with varying **aiM>ns ^-hifting a litde to either side of 
the middle of the month. Rjirely it continuei> imperfectJy into 
Septe m ber. August 9 an^i September 5 constitute extrenae 
boundary dates, but at neither limit were the song*- perfect- As 
if the power of v^ng wa*- graduilh regained at the maturity of 
the new j^umage. the time *A silenoe which follows the l-reeding 
accompli nyin^ the roouH. is finalli interrupted. nc»t with 
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a sudden recommencement of song, but gradually with the 
cessation of feather-growth. About the middle of August a few 
notes suggestive of their song may now and then be heard alK>ut 
woody tracts where for weeks the birds have conducted them- 
selves with silence and seclusion. These preliminary notes are 
hesitating and faintly uttered. On succeeding days they become 
louder and more extended, suggesting the beginning of the true 
song, but there is an uncertainty about their delivery which 
seems to betray either inability or lack of confidence. Later, a 
sudden bold eflbrt may be made, when the bird follows the 
successively higher notes of its true song until a point is attained 
beyond which it seems incapable of proceeding, and abruptly 
discontinues. But after a brief season of such eflorts and failures 
the true song is attained. Though the apparent inability of the 
bird to sing may result from lack of vigor after the moult, the 
manner in which song is regained suggests vocal disability as a 
not improbable cause of the preceding and succeeding silence. 
In the supplementary song-period, song is to be heard only for a 
few days and in the early morning hours, and seems never to 
reach the precision and vigor of the true spring song. 

The ordinary song of the Oven-bird, but for its inseparable 
association with the quiet recesses of summer woods, would cer- 
tainly seem to us monotonous and commonplace ; and the bird's 
persistent reiteration of tiiis plain song might well lead us to 
believe that it had no higher vociil capability. Hut it is now well 
known that, on occasions, as if sudden emotion carried it bevontl 
the restrictions that ordinarily beset its expression, it bursts forth 
with a wild outpouring of intricate and melodious song, provinji^ 
its«lf the superior vocalist of the trio of pseudo-Thrushes of which 
it is so unassuming a member. This song is produced on the 
wing, oftenest when the spell of evening is coming over the 
woods. Sometimes it may be heard as an outburst of vesper 
melotlv carried above the foliajje of the shadowy lorest and 
djscendin*^ and dying away with the waning twilight. 

Siurus naevius. Small-killed VVater-Tiikush. 

In full song while passing in the spring. On its return visit it 
is ordinarily silent, though probably not invariably so. The 
song of a Water-Thrush heartl in the evening of August 2S, i879< 
1 felt very sure was of this species. 
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Siurus motacilla. Large-billed Wateu-Thuush. 

T notes on this species, although incomplete, seem to indicate 

^^'^^^ song-periods ; the first ending in June or early in July ; the 

^^ ^*" confined to a brief period of late July or early August. 1 

/^ *^ot regularly hear its song after June has well advanced, but as 

^ ^^ V)irds are not common near me, I have not had opportunity 

^ *~ ^ill observation. Before the end of Tulv the birds seem to 

^ the migrating impulse and begin io grow restless. They may 

.^^ ^^*^ be found in places which have not known them through the 

^^ding season, and songs, often of full continuance and power, 

«^ ^^^' again be heard. My record gives July 22 and August 4 as 

*^^ ^ting dates for the brief second song-period. 



Geothlypis trichas. Maryland Vellow-throat. 

There is probably a dual season of song with this species, 
^''Hich is obscured by variation in the singing-time with individ- 
^5ils. Though it usually remains in song all through the sum- 
^^C!r,in the last weeks of July and the first of August singing is 
*^Sis general and less spirited than either before or after. Often 
^fter the middle of August songs will be louder and more fre- 
quent than for weeks previously. Singing may cease at any time 
fvom about the middle of August to the end of the month, or first 
part of September (August 12 and 19, to September 3, 4, 11 and 
13) ; but September singing is unusual. The moult takes place 
in August, and is completed in September, when the birds 
become fat. 

With this species the habit of song-Hight is well developed. 
The little black-masked bird seems to believe it necessary 
that singing should continue through the whole course of the 
flight, and as the ordinary song, with which it begins, comes 
to an end while yet the bird is in the air, the time is filled 
out bv a disarranged medlev of noi^s verv difierent from its 
usual utterance. 1 have not often seen these performances before 
mid-summer, and the August songs of the species are most fre- 
quently those which accompany these flights, which are oftenest 
indulged in the late afternoon or towards evening. This species, 
and the Oven-bird, and Yellow-breasted Chat appear to be the 
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only members of the family Mniotiltidae with which the song- 
flight is a normal and regular habit. 

Icteria virens. Yellow-breasted Chat. 

Regularly up to the middle of July, and sometimes through the 
third or even fourth week of the month, this species continues in 
song. Imperfect songs may sometimes be heard in early August, 
but rarely later, although my record extends to August 14. 
Dates of fairly perfect final songs range between July 15 and 
August I. After the cessation of song the singular c^a/ note of 
the species may yet be heard about the shrubbei*y which it still 
closely haunts ; but even this seems to be discontinued before its 
departure. 

This eccentric bird is perhaps our only species which regular- 
ly sings at night. Where Chats abound, it is a common expe- 
rience to hear at one time several singing with full vigor at most 
untimely hours ; and from my window I have listened to such 
serenades on many successive nights. They sing both when the 
moon is bright and when the night is clear and dark ; their odd 
notes interrupting the midnight stillness with peculiar effect. 
Thus have I heard them into the small hours. 

Myiodioctes mitratus. Hoodrd Warbler. 

The first song-period of this species seems rarely to pass early 
July — latest dates, July 10 and 15. Perfect songs heard in the 
fourth week of August locate the second song-period. At this 
time the plumage is approaching maturity. 

As has before been reported, this species possesses two diflfer- 
ent songs, or perhaps more truly, two distinct variations of one. 
These difierenccs, however, are neither individual nor seasonal, 
but seem to come within the normal vocal compass of the species, 
both songs being used indiscriminately by the same bird. This 
fact has been noted by Rev. J. H. Langille in the ^Bulletin of the 
Nuttall Ornithological Club' for April, 1SS2 (pp. 119, i2o), 
whose experience in its discovery was very similar to my own. 
1 well remember with what interest and excitement 1 followed one 
of the songs of this bird about the woods on many different days, 
expecting to make a new bird acquaintance, and with what sur- 
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prise and chagrin I discovered that it proceeded from tlie Hooded 
Warbler, which had been constantly about me, but which I had 
never suspected to possess such versatility. 

Myiodioctes canadensis. Canadian Flvcatchixg 

Warbler. 

Myiodioctes pusillus. Black-capped Flvcatching 

Warbler. 

Both these species are in full song while passing in the spring, 
but I have never heard either sing on the opposite migration in 
the autumn. Then they appear with perfected plumage and 
usually with considerable fiU. 

Setophaga ruticilla. American Redstart. 

In some years I have found this species songlcss soon after the 
beginning of July. In seasons when it thus early becomes silent 
singing is resumed in the first part of August, and continues for 
two or three weeks. But the period of July silence is inconstont, 
and sometimes singing is little interrupted through the month. 
When this is the case singing seems to cease finally at the end of 
the month or early in August, and is followed b\ no supplemen- 
tary' song- period. It is not probable that these indications of my 
records have resulted from incomplete ()bser\ations ; for records 
of the time of singing and silence of other birds go to show that the 
singing of a species in what is normally its central time of silence 
is at the expense of later song ; and that the supplementar}- song- 
p)eriod is sometimes thus wholly sacrificed. My dates of last 
songs are limited by the third week of August, except in one 
exceptional instance when one of the birds was heard to sing on 
September 5. In the summer a song is commonly heard from 
the Redstart which is weaker and otherwise different from the 
normaK and which is probably produced by immature males. 

Vireo olivaceus. Red-eyed Vireo. 

A most untiring vocalist, maintaining song almost uninterrupted- 
ly through the summer, and only relinquishing it in September — 
from the ist to the loth. My records fail to show any regidar 
time of silence before this ; but singing is at a low ebb about 
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mid- August, and in seasons of heat and drought almost fails at 
that time. Towards the end of the month, however, there is 
usually an accession of vocal energy. 

With individuals of no other one of our birds is singing so con- 
tinuous as with the Red-eyed Vireos. They are often to be heard 
in full song for a great part of the day about one spot in the 
woods or even on the same tree. I have watched single birds 
singing for many minutes uninterruptedly ; that is, with no rests 
save the slight natural pauses between the different sets of notes 
that make up the song. 

In August while the species is still in song, it is undergoing a 
change of plumage ; this is consummated in September, when 
the bird soon becomes fat. I have shot individuals in August 
which, though in an active stage of feather-growth, were never- 
theless in song. 

Vireo gilvus. Warbling Vireo. 

In favorable seasons this Vireo sings through May, June, Jul}', 
and the first half of August. But, whether it be because of un- 
favorable conditions or from scarcity of birds, in some years its 
song is so interrupted in July that during most of the month 
singing is the exception rather than the rule. 

Singing may cease at any time during the first two weeks of 
August : later in the month the species is not often heard from, 
although I have a few dates of song in the third and fourth weeks. 
The true second song-period seems not to begin before the last 
days of the month, or September, when for a week or more the 
species may be generally in song. Latest dates for singing are 
September 14 and 18. 

( To be continued.) 



THE BREEDING HABITS OF THE PECTORAL 
SANDPIPER {ACTODROMAS MACULATA). 



BY E. W. NELSON. 



During my resfidcnce in Alaska I found this Sandpiper — the 
E'a'h6uk'ki'iig'i'shH''"i'ii-gikk of the natives of Alaska — to be 
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extremely common at the mouth of the Yukon River, where the 
low grassy flats aflbrd it a much frequented breeding ground. 

It arrives on the shores of Bering's Sea. near St. Michael's, 
from the 15th to the 25th of May, and, after lingering about wet 
spots where the green herbage just begins to show among the 
universal browns of the tundra, they pair and seek nesting places. 
It is a common but never verv abundant bird near St. Michael's 
during both migrations, but it is rare there in the breeding 
season. This is difficult to account for, as the bird is extremely 
common at the latter period on the low flat islands in the Yukon 
Delta not far to the south, and it is also common at other points 
on the coast. Dall found it at Plover Bav, East Siberia, and I 
found it common on the north coast of Siberia, the last of July, 
1 88 1, where, like the Sharpntailed Sandpiper, it was evidently 
upon its breeding ground. Flocks of these Sandpipers arrive on 
the east coast of Bering's Sea before the ground is entirely free 
from snow, and during September, in company with A. acu' 
minata^ are numerous about small brackish [xk>Is and the banks 
of tide creeks. October, with its frosty nights and raw unpleas- 
ant davs, soon thins their ranks, until bv the loth or 12th the last 
one has gone. 

The last of May. 1S79. I pitched my tent on a lonely island in 
the Yukon Delta and passed the several following weeks in 
almost continual physical di^omfort. owing to the rain and 
snowstorms which prevailed : however. I kjok back with 
pleasure upon the time passed here among the various waterfowl t 
when every day contributed new awl strange Mrenes to my pre 
vious experience. 

The night of May 24 I lay wrappe<J in m\ blanket. tlviA from 
under the raised flap of the tent kiokeri out over as drestry a 
doud-covered landscape as can be imagined. The silcmce wa^ 
unbroken save by the tinkle and clinking of the disintegrating ice 
in the rivers, and at rntervaU by the wild notes of some rettlcs^ 
Looiu which arose in a hoarse. rtr^et^jtrMn^ cr%' and died away 
in a strange gurgling irAtnd. As my eyelids began to dfvjop and 
the scene to become :ndi^inct« Maidenly a low, hollow, boomii^ 
noCr fibril upon my ear ar-d «ent my thoi^:hts back to a %priDg mofn- 
ii^ in Northern di?Kfi^. strA \fr the loud \ ibrating tones of the 
Prurie Chicken. Agairs the sound arose nearer and more 
^^frti^, jukI witfs a:^ eflP>r^ I &roiigfat m^-self back to the realifr 
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of my surroundings and, rising upon elbow, listened. A few- 
seconds passed and again arose the note. A moment later and, 
gun in hand, I stood outside the tent. The open flat extended 
away on all sides with apparently not a li\nng creature near. 
Once again the note was repeated close by and a glance revealed 
its author. Standing in the thin glass, ten or fifteen yards from 
me, with its throat inflated until it was as large as the rest of the 
bird, was a male Pectoral Sandpiper. The succeeding days gave 
mc opportunities to observe the bird, as it uttered its singular 
notes under a variety of situations and at various hours of the day 
or during the light Arctic night. The note is deep, hollow, and 
resonant, but at the same time liquid and musical, and may be 
represented by a repetition of the syllables /oo-V), /oo-^-/oo-^, 
tob'il^ tob'iis tbb'ii'tbb'ii'tbb'ii-tbb'ii. 

Before the bird utters these notes it fills the a?sophagus with 
air to such an extent that the breast and throat are inflated to 
twice or more the natural size, and the great air-sac thus formed 
gives the peculiar resonant quality to the note. 

The skin of the throat and breast becomes very flabhy and 
loose at this season, and its inner surface is covered with small 
tubular masses of fat. When not inflated the skin, loaded with 
this extra weight, and with a slight serous eflusion which is 
present, hangs down in a pendulous flap or fold, exactly like a 
dewlap, about an inch and a half wide. The aesophagus is very 
loose and becomes remarkably soft and distensible, but is easily 
ruptured in this state, as dissection revealed. The male may 
frequently be seen ruiming along the ground close to the female, 
its enormous sac inflated and its head drawn back and the bill 
pointing directly forwards ; or, filled with spring-time vigor, the 
bird flits with slow but energetic wing-strokes close along the 
ground, its head raised high over the shoulders, and the tail 
hanging almost directly down. As it thus flies, it utters a 
succession of the booming notes adverted to above, which have a 
strange ventriloquial quality. At times the male rises twenty or 
thirty yards in the air and, inflating its throat, glides down to the 
ground with its sac hanging below ; again he crosses back and 
forth in front of the female, putting out his breast and bowing 
from side to side, running here and there as if intoxicated with 
passion. Whenever he pursues his love-making his rather low 
but far-reaching note swells and dies in musical cadence, and 
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forms a striking part of the great bird chorus rising at that season 
in the North. 

The Eskimo nofne indicates that its notes are like those of the 
walrus, hence the term thev give it — *\valrus talker.* 

Since my return from the North my attention has been called 
to a note in the 'Proceeding's' of the Zoolojjical Society of 
London (1859, P* ^7P)^ where it appears that Dr. Adams noted 
the f)eculiar habits of this bird above detailed when, in 1S58, he 
passed a season at St. Michael's. 

These Sandpipers were beginning to nest when I left the 
Yukon Mouth, and in one instance a female was seen engaged in 
preparing a place for her eggs in a tuft of grass ; but the spot 
was abandoned before the eggs were laid. 

In autumn its habits in the F'ar North are precisely those so 
familiar to all who know the bird in its southern haunts. 



THE MIGRATION OF OUR WINTER HIRDS. 

BY S. W. WILLAKD. 

In the October (1883) number of the -Bulletin of the Nuttidl 
Ornithological Club' it is asked, *'\Vhy do Owls, Grosbeaks, 
Crossbills, and some other northern birds come south in winter.^** 
Lack of food and extreme cold are stated as being insufficient 
reasons to explain this movement. As the birds are usually 
fat when thev arrive, they hence cannot have lacked for food far- 
ther north. It also states, '-the idea that any of these birds feel the 
cold is not entitled to a mr)mcnt*s consideration." Mr. William 
Brewster, after quoting the above, attempts to explain the question 
on the ground that ••Birds, like many other beings, are fond of 
varietv." lie says: ••The truth of the njatter pro]?ably is, that 
when their breeding season is over, these birds habitually wander 
over vast extents of country. If the winter happens to be severe 
in the north they find a gradual improvement in conditions south- 
ward, and naturally, taking this direction, push on until a land of 
plcntv is reached Thus they come and go. sometimes with- 
out apparent regard t<^ conditions which govern the movements of 
our more regular migratorv visitors." 
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We must acknowlcdjje that birds do not dilVcr so much from 
other animals as not to have the custom of wandering. The 
variation in the numbers of our resident species is due, to some 
extent, to this natural habit, but can this alone be suHicient 
to explain the movements of our northern birds? Do they breed 
so late in the season that this flight is taken before the excitement 
incident to their nesting has subsided, or do they leave their 
northern ho:nes merely from the ordinary passion for wandering? 
TJKit there is a subtle incentive to migiation inherent in these 
species seems almost evident ; but is this impulse due to repro- 
duction, or is it analogous to the impulse that urges our regular 
mijrrants southward on the return of autumn? The latter seems 
to me the more plausible explanation ; for why should t'.iis move- 
ment take place in the fall, or during the months of Noveml>er 
and Decemlwr, if it were occasioned bv a mere desire to wander? 
Would it not be more natural to ^\\<\ these birds in southern lati- 
tudes in September and October, if wandering was the only 
incentive ? During these months the weather is cool and apparent- 
Iv more conducive to long flights than the sliarp, benumbing cold 
of later months. Hut this is not the case. We find these birds 
here just prior t(i or during the first genuine cold spell in the fall, 
which, in Northern Wisconsin, usually occurs about Noveml>er 
20. The majority of these visitors app^'ar to remain but a short 
time, returning seemingly to their northern latitudes, even though 
t!ie weather still continues coKl. 

Bv a systematic studv of the avian fauna of Brown and Onta- 
gamic counties,* I have found that the migratory instinct is 
represented in nearly all of its stages. We finil birds that return 
southward during the fullness of vegetation and abundance of 
insect life ; and species in which this instinct is not so well 
developed, but which take their departure only when spurred 
onward bv the movements of other migrants, or the lowering of 
the temperature. Still others are represented in which this 
instinct is nearlv dormant, and which seems onl\ capable of 
being aroused by intei.se cold, such as usuall\ occurs during the 
appearance of the more northern species in southern latitudes. 

At the time when the greater part of animal life was confined 



• III ;i pajH'i read l»' f»>ri' the \Viscon»«in Aoa<lt*iiu of Scicu-fs. Art^ and Letters, at 
Madison. D-c.. 18H3. I arranj^t-tl the binls of those tc>t:nti«'s in cl.isses ac<i>t(ling to 
their migrator) habtts. and from thl^ consideration 1 arrived at the conclusion given in 
this article. 
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v\'ithin the tropics, our northern species were undoubtedly among 
the prisoners, and, with the throngs of other migrants, acquired 
the habit of pushing each spring towards the receding barrier, 
returning in tlie fidl to a more congenial clime. But being a 
^stronger and hardier class, these birds soon became aware that 
there was for them no necessity for a southern journey as extended 
^i^ their allies were obliged to take. 

Evidently the migratory habit, once so strong, is becoming dor- 
•nant among some species, and only upon tlie sudden occurrence 
^' intense cold is it awakened sufficiently to exert any influence 
^^ Hateyer oyer the more rugged northern species. 

Exceptional moyements certiiinly occur, but owing to the high 
"*"*iithological interest and conspicuousness of these northern spe- 
cies — coming at a time when other bird-life is absent — their 
'^"^^V'ements are oftener recorded and are much more noticeable 
than similar ones among our commoner birds at seasons when 
'^iicH piitjh of woodland is filled wit!i t'le notes of its hundreds of 
'^iitliered occupants. 



^^ElSCRIPTION OF A NEW SONG SPARROW FROM 
THE SOUTHERN BORDER OF THE UNITED 

STATES. 



BY II. W. HENSHAW. 



Ix 1874 1 collected seyeral Song Sparrows in the southern 

V^Drtion of Arizona, which appeared to difier remarkably from 

^^«se obtained to the northward in yarious portions of the Great 

l^asin. Being under the impression that these specimens repre- 

^sented merely the extreme degree of yariation of the interior race, 

"they were labelled fall ax and passed by. Since then I have 

?seen other specimens from tliis region, and especially a series of 

tvventv-one collected, at my request, at Tucson by my friend 

Mr. E. \V. Nelson. From a comparison of all these with the 

vcrv extensiye series of Song ISparrows from the interior of the 

United States, contained in the National collection and in my 

own Museum, I am satisfied that there exist tvyo well-defined races 

in the Great Basin, where hitherto there has been suj^posed to be 

but one. One of these is, of course, the fallax of Baird. The 
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other I propose to describe as new. An examination of the 
type, to ascertain to which form the i\^\wc failax applies, reveals 
the fact that the type o{ fall ax is from Tucson, and that it repre- 
sents the fall plumage of what is really the older though least known 
form. In other words, the nikxnc fallax is to be restricted- to the 
fonn inhabiting our southern border — Arizona and New Mexico 
— leaving the bird of the Great Basin at large outside of Arizona 
and New Mexico to receive the new name. The following is a 
description of the form : — 

Melospiza fasciata montana, var. nov. Mountain Sonc; 

Sparrow. 

i Adult (No. 1 1222, Coll. National Muscutn. Fort Bridjjer, I'tah, June 
i8) : Crown, occiput, rump, and exterior surface of winj^s umber-brown: 
crown striped medially with afihy K^av ; sides of neck, nape, and super- 
ciliary fitri|>e ashy; feathers of dorsum black centrally, umber-brown 
exteriorly, making strongly marked longitudinal streaks; feathers on 
back margined more or less with gray. Tail-feathers alK)Ve light umber- 
brown much darker along the shaft. Tertiaries margined externally with 
whitish. I'nder parts grayish white; breast and sides streaked heavily 
with dark umber-brown ; a heavy sub-malar stripe of same tint. 

DiKFKRENTiAL CHARACTERS: — At. montiiMa. Above umber-brown 
with margins of feathers gray, giving a strong grayish aspect to the 
plumage : back streaked with blackish brown : streakings below blackish 
^ brown. 

M. failax. Above chiefly bright reddish brown; back streaked with a 
darker shade of the same; streaks Inflow reddish, not hlack: size smaller. 

Fall specimens of fuoutatia are browner, with the markings 
generally les» distinct, /'. r., more dithised. The Mack stroaks of 
the hack are always present. 

The geographical limits ^A fall ax. as restricted, cannot at 
present be given. I have seen specimens from Camp Grant and 
the Ciila River, Arizona, while about Tucson it is the comnum 
form. It probably occupies in summer almost the whole of 
Arizona and New Mexico. 

Concerning the presence of the two forms about Tucson, Mr. 

Nelson wiites, under date of March i8, that the local race (/. r., 

failax) had been in full song for <>\er a month, and dissection 

reveals ever\ evidence of the near iipproach of the breeding 

seaM»n. The other bird (/. t\, tNontafia) h:id alreadv left for the 

ft 

north without singing, and without exhibiting signs of sexual 
excitement. 

h thus appcirs that about Tucson niontaNa is a w inter visitant 
only, \\\\\\i: failax is a constant resident. 
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ANALECTA ORNITHOLOGICA. 
Second Series, 

BY LEONHARD STEJNE(}EK. 

VI. On the Ptarmigans of Nelson's "Birds of Bering 
Sea,' etc., especially those belonging to the 

GROi'P Attagcn Kaup. * 

Ix a recent review of Nelson's "Birds of Bering Sea and the 
Arctic Ocean' (Auk, 1SS4, p. 79), Dr. E. Coues makes the fol- 
lowing remarks upon the Ptarmigans : — 

^•'The case of the Ptarmigan, as presented by Mr. Nelson, can 
l>e understood onlv bv reference to the erratum leaf. One is La- 
gopus albus. Two others (Nos. 7S and 79) are to be treated as 
one, both being headed ^ Lagopus ritpestris^ Rock Ptarmigan.' 
Thirdly comes No. So, a certain ^ Lagopus rupestris occidentalism 
Turner, Atkhan Ptarmigan.' . . . Mr. Nelson's fourth Ptarmigan 
is headed ^ Lagopus alpinus^ Subalpine Ptarmigan,' and is onlv 
reported as from Siberia, and upon Nordenskjold's authority." 

Dr. Coues will take no oflence when I declare that I cannot 
"understand the case by reference to the erratum leaf," and that 
I find it quite comprehensible if, in this case, we onlv pav no at- 
tention whatever to that ominous erratum leaf of the 'Cruise of 
the Corwin.' In reading Nelson's article about No. 79, Lagopus 
rupestris bis. it is evident that it is written under the supp^isition 
that the heading contained a name ctitl'erent from that of rupestris. 
either specifically or subspecifically. We turn now to that 
famous 'leaf in order to find the name which ought to distinguish 
No. 79, the 'Ounalaskan form,' of which '"but two specimens in 
the summer plumage are in existence" : but we will onlv find 
there that ""through an error the notes under numbers 78 and 79 



^Atta^tm Kaup. Eniw. Eur. Thierw.. p. 170, i32v (typ«-*s montanys [ = wr*/»i] and 
tslamdicMS [= ts/andorum]) inti: Naum. 1833. /«<£ letrattfi ; rtec ^// i^<-* Gray. Gen. 
Birds. III. 663. 1845. /«* Frt\"J.i Briss. ; nft Aftai^ni (j*itjU. and Les>, 1830) = 
AVnw "Monlin" Gray. Hand:. BirJs. II. p. r;?., 1^70.— Arr tt Y» i » A.-.s*?:. \l\. 36. 5) 
a gallinaceous liird. pror/ab!y I <rJix cin^r'.i. \j\\. .Uf^j^-'H F*lini'^ :> Lij^n.pu: muLi, 
among others. — Ker-n ii no* u—-'j by Montin ;is a g»:n*:r- . or s'^'i-::-:n*-ri»; t':rm. but i*> 
simply the Lappic nam*.* app-md^d 10 Iftra- in brack-:ti. In th*.- .vini«: m>inn>:r \s \\\k 
Flimish name for A. aita. ■R*.-Kusak.' apf^.-nd'rd to Jhc systi.-mif.^. ^Amv. <»f f|>#: latter. 
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were not placed under a single heading." But if we unite them, 
the passiige referring to the Ounalaskan birds becomes simply 
meaningless ; and under No. 78 is expressly said : '^On the Aleu- 
tian Islands it [Z. rupestris^ sic stricte !] is represented by forms 
which are mentioned bclow'^ ; whence, therefore, came the *No. 
79,* if it was not originally intended to be a distinct form.^ Wc 
are now justified in asking : What does the phrase on the erratum 
leaf mean ? Was it prepared by Mr. Nelson himself, and does it 
indicate that he has given up 'No. 79' as a distinct form ? Does it 
mean that ''The detailed description of this form will [//<>/] be 
given in the account of the Birds of Alaska, now in course of 
preparation".^ This seems to be the most reasonable supj>osition ; 
but it ought to have been clearly stated. As the case is, the un- 
lucky erratum leaf only adds to the confusion. 

There was no need, however, for Mr. Nelson to cancel 'No. 79' 
of his list, as this form cert'iinly is distinct and rather easily char- 
acterized, and I take great pleasure in naming it 

Lagopus rupestris nelsoni, 

in honor of its discoverer. 

It is remarkable for the rich ferrugineous-brown of the upj>cr 
parts of its prccestival plumage, without gray intermixture — in 
this respect agreeing with Lagofus ridgwayi recently dcscril>ed 
by me from the Conmiander Islands, it resembling, in fact, the 
posticstivai plumage of the latter, being, however, very distinct 
from its prea'stival garb. It shares, together with /,. r. athkcttsis 
(Turner), the uniform aspect of the upper surface and the minute 
blackish vermiculations without crossbars, either black or white, a 
|>eculiarity which gives their plumage an appearance similar to 
the posta*stival plumage of other forms ; but Nelson's bird diflers 
from Turner's in being of a saturated brown color, while the lat- 
ter is pale grayish sutVused with rusty. In both these forms the 
jugulum and pnepectus of the prea*stival plumage are ver\- dis- 
tinctly and rather regularly transversely barre<l with black, in 
contradistinction to the Commander Island species, which has 
these parts almost uniform black, conse(|uently belonging in the 
neighborhood of/,, muta and not of/,, rupestris. 

The type of this new form is No. 93,488, l*. S. Nat. Mus., a 
tine (f ct^llected by Mr. E. W. Nelson, on the Island of I'nalashka, 
May 18, 1877. 
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-A. detailed description is not thought necessary in this connec- 
^^on, as probably Mr. Nelson's original description will soon be 
F>ublished. 

In respect to Nelson's remark about DalTs winter specimen 

*^~om Unalashka, that the lack of *'the black border through the 

^^ v^e appears to be a merely individual character," it may be men- 

^i<~)ned, that the specimen in question is labelled ' 9 / and conse- 

^X'^-ntly is in the norm il phimige of the female, which usually 

^ixcks the black stripe. 

The often-mentioned erratum leaf, however, does not correct a 
^^lost important typographical error contained in the heading 
*■ "^ Lagofus aipinus. (Si.) Subalpine Ptarmigan" ; for it is evident 
tiliat it ought to be either ''^Lagopus aipinus. (8i.) iVlpine Ptarmi- 
gan," or ''Za^^/«jj«^a/////«A. (Si.) Subalpine Ptarmigan" ; but 
vv'hich of the two it is not possible to tell without turning to Nor- 
denskjold's original account. 

Looking through Nordcnskjold's *The Voyage of the Vega' 
(^ Amer. Ed., 1SS2, pp. 431-436) we hnd in his account of the an- 
imal life near his winter station, some notes given him by Lieu- 
ticnant Xordquist (for which consequently the latter gentleman, 
iind not Nordenskjold, is responsible), and there (p. 433) occurs 
tilie following relating to our case: ^'Of land birds there winter 
in the region only three species, viz., an owl {Strix nyc/ea^ L«)i 
ti raven {Corvris sp,)^ ami a ptarmigan {Lagopus subalpina., 
^ilss.) ; the last-named is the most common." From this it 
would seem as if Mr. Nelson had intended to have No. Si headed 
X.agopus subalpintds Nilss. ; but in that case No. Si only dupli- 
cates No. 77i LcLgopus aldus^ of which it is and always has been 
an unconditional synonym. This is under the supposition that 
Lieut. Nordquist's determination is correct, which may be seri- 
ously doubted ;* but if referable to a species of the Attagen (or 
mutus) group, his remarks siiould have been placed under rupcs- 
tris^ as it is to the latter form, and not to the true miitus ( z= 

•Mr. Nelson, on page 60, accepts a nam« trom the same work without suspect- 
ing it to be identical with another bird of his list. Although no description accompa- 
nies the statement, that Sylvia cversmafini "in June settled on the black deck 
of the Vegay it seems little doubtful, that the bird was Phyllopneuste borcalis LJliis., of 
which, in fact, Sylvia eversmanni Midd. nee I5p. is a synonym. There is, consequently, 
every reason for uniting Nos. 8 and 9 under the heading of the latter. Of course it is 
much less likely to be the true Hh. ei'crsmanni Bp., which is a synonym of I^h. trochilus, 
a Western PahKarctic form occurring not at all as far east as the 'Vega's' winter 
quarters. 
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alpina Nilss.),* that the Siberian Tundra Ptarmigan has been 
referred, while muius is said to occur on the mountains of Southern 
Siberia onlv.t It will thus be seen that No. 8i of Nelson's list 
ought to disappear altogether as a separate heading. 

VII. Ox SOME Changes necessary in North American 

AND European Ornithological Nomenclature, if 

Generic Appellations previously applied 

in Botany be not rejected. 

A most superficial examination of a list of genera of birds will 
soon convince us that quite a number of names are in use both in 
ornithology and botany, while a closer examination shows that 
some of the ornithological generic names have been dropped and 
replaced by others because preoccupied in botany. 

The following short list, picked up at random while hurrving 
over an alphabetical index, is evidence enough : — 

Acrocephalus. Dasycephala, Pctrophila, 

Acgialitcs, Diomcdca, PhactuRa. 

Arcnaria, Drvmophila, Platylophiis, 

Hartrainia, Krytlirina, Polysticta, 

Brachvrhaiiiphus, Glaux, Prunella, 

Calendula, Ilylophila, Salicaria. 

Callicephalus. Linaria, Sibia, 

Ciconia, Micropu^, Spatliulea. 

Citta, Nectris, I'ndina. 

Corydalis, Pallasia. Vidua, 

Corypha, Passerina. Wilsonia. 

Cvanocephalus. Pcristera, 

Several of these are also pre()ccuj)icd in other branches of zool- 
ogv, and are thus altogether out of (juestion, for instance, Kry- 
thrina and I\ilhisia\ ; others have been in unchallenged use since 



*rf. S<;t'lM)hm's"(U'scrii)ti<>n of two male bird«» olitaini-d by him <m the 22d of |ulv 
at tlu" Venis<-j, in I^it. 71 1-2'' — "th<r throat and brca&t arc ratluT paler than thclntck*'— 
andtlctirrinim"! by l*n>f. Newton to Ikj "most prt)bably r///»/' »//-/.»,*• while no! l>olon]|;in«^ 
to niutus (Ibis, 187V. p. 148). The similarity of the Sibirrian bird with rupatris, as 
distinmushctl form mufus, was long apo mentioned by von MiddtrmUtrf. 

t Saunders. Varr. Hrit. IJinls. 4th ed. ill, p. 86. 

ir.iiUud was proposerl Ijy K. v. Homeyer in 1873 ( |. f. Orn., 1873. p. ii^) for a 
j;enu"> h. I V i n j: . //.///</./ ///.>//;'.»//«./ Pall. ft)r type. The urt>up, Ix'ing mainly ehar.icter- 
i/ed by the short sec<.Mi<laries, ni'i'ds a new n ime. a^ thai given by v. Homey t is .inte> 
ihitetl by /'.///./../ii Rob. I). 1830 (a dipter.), I propose to call it Pffrocorys (wrfprfy .:— 
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their creation ; others again have had a varying^ fate, now being 
rejected, now again accepted, e. ^., Bartramia {:= Actidurn^ 
Bp.), Drymophila (=Myrmeciza Gray, 1S41) Linaria (=z dtn- 
nabina)^ Passer ina (= Cyanospiza Baird, 1S5S), Petrophila 
(=. Orocctes Gray, 1S40), IVilsonia (z=i Myiodioctes Audub., 
1839), ^*^" ♦ while a few have not been revived since first dn>pped 
on account of having l)cen preoccupied in botany, three of them 
having even received new names from their original descrilwr, 
when he became aware of the fact, viz., yiicropuss Cyanocepha- 
lus^ and Corypha, In endeavoring to find means for creating a 
stable nomenclature, our rules must be as free as possible from 
exceptions,.and in the present case we have only the choice between 
two methods: either to accept or to reject all tlie names preoccu- 
pied in botany. 

A glance at the above list will show at once that the changes 
resulting from a rejection of the names alreadv applied in botany 
would be so radical and afl'ect so many current names, that a 
choice in that direction must be considered verv undesiral)le. 

If we carrv the rule out in the other direction, the chanjres will 
be less serious. 

The first name to be considered then, is 

Arenaria Briss. 

which antedates both Morinclla Meyer and Strcpsilas Illiger by 
fifty years (see my paper in Pr. U. S. Nat. Mus., 1SS2, p. 34). 
The two North American species would stand as 

1. Arenaria i/iterpres (h'lnn.) Vieill. — Turnstone. 

2. Arenaria meianocephaia (Vig.). — Black Turnstone. 

Corypha Gray, 1840. 

was changed by the author himself in the following year to Mc- 
galophonus, 

Cyanocephalus Bo nap.. 1S42. 

is eiijht vears older than the same author's Gvmnnkitta. the 
svnonvmv of which stands as follows : — 

1841. — Gymnorhina Wied. Reisc Nord. Amer. II ''p. i\ ) (nee Gray, 
1840). 

1842. — Cyatiocepkalus Bonap., Oss. Stat. Zool. Eur. Vcrt. iS4f>-'4i. p. 
17 {^nec Botan.). 

1S50. — Gymnokitta Boxap., Consp. Av., I, p. 382. 

1880. — Gymnocitta CouES, Bull. Nutt. Om. CI.. 1880, p. 98. 
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The only species belonging to the North American Fauna, is 
No. 285 of Ri(lgway*s list, and would stand as 

Cyanocephalus cyanocephalus (Wied). — Pinon Jay. 

Micropus Mey. h Wolf 

unfortunately antedates the current name Cypselus of Illiger by a 
year only. Yet, under the supposition above, there is hardly any 
escape from accepting it. 

The synonymy of the genus is as under: — 

1758. — Hirundo Linn. Syst. Nat. ed. 10. I, p. 191 {part.). 

1777. — /l/«5 ScoPOLi, Introd. Hist. Nat. p. 483 (wrr Pall. 1776 ^«<r 
Crust.^. 

1810.— Micropus Mey. & Wolf, Taschb. Deiitsch. Vog. I, p. 2S0 {nee 
Botan., nee Swains., 1831). 

181 1. — Cypselus Illig. Prodr. Syst. Mam. A v. p. 230. 

1815. — Brachypus Mey. V^cJg. Liv- und Esthl. p. 142. {ncc Swains., 
1824). 

1 816. — Cipselus Vieill. Anal. p. 38. 

Illiger was very well aware of the two earlier names. Here 
are his reasons for rejecting them : '"Nomina Apus, Micropus 
tcrminis zoographicis reddenda sunt, quam ob causam nomcn 
Aristotelicum Cypselus, quod de nidis in foraminibus abscon- 
ditis deductum videtur, generi restitui." 

The American species would stand as 

R. 349. — Micropus saxattlis (Woodh.) [*J. 

Those of Dresser's List Eur. 13., p. 20, as 

2S4 . Micropus apus (Linn.). 

2 85. Micropus affiuis (Gray). 

2S6. Micropus pallidus (Shelley). 

287. Micropus unicolor (Jard.). 

288 . Micropus fuel ha (Linn.). 
The last geiuis of the list is 

Wilsonia Hon a p.. 

which has also been rejected mainly on account of being preoccu- 
pied in botany. Dr. Coues (Birds Colorad. Val., p. 323) 



[♦ It seems dcsiraMi' to adopt for this species lYofcssor Baird's name melattoleucus 
for reasons which will l)c apparent on referencf to page 143 of "Birds of North 
America" (Vol. IX.. Pacific RR. Reports). The name of the White-throated Swift 
would therefore Ik* Micropus mclanoUHcus (liaird).— R. Ruk;\vav.] 
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'"t^mxirks that it, besides being preoccupied in botany, is also used 

^n c^ntomology. Its use in the latter connection is of very recent 

(iafc^^ however, and cannot prejudice its use in ornithology, being 

P''^^i:>osed by Clemens in 1S64 (Proc. Phi lad. Entom. Soc, II, 

'^^-^, p. 428) for a lepidopterous insect. 

T^ lie name Jf7/j<?«/a was given by Bonaparte in 1S38 (Comp. 
L*^"^., p. 23) as a GENERIC term (''Genus 108, Wilsoxia, 
^^^^::>."), and in this genus he included the following species, thus 
na »--r^ed : — 

* 38. Wilsonia mitrata^ Nob., 
^ 39. Wilsonia bonapartii^ Nob., 
■" 40. Wilsonia minuta^ Nob., 
^41. Wilsonia pus ill a ^ Nob. : 
tl'^^^ge being exactly the same four species which at the present 
^^^'^ tie are admitted into the genus. If the name Wilsonia cannot 
"^^ rejected,- because preoccupied in botany, it will have to take 
V^^^^ccdence oi Myiodioctcs Audul>., 1839. 

^'^IIl. Larus schistisagus. A Nkw Species of Gull from 

THE North Pacific. 

Among the specimens of Gulls collected by me on the Com- 

*>iander Islands is a very dark-mantled large species, somewhat 

intermediate between L, fnarinus and L. cachinnanss although 

>n general aspect much nearer to the former, and when on the 

Wing indistinguishable from it. 

The occurrence of this new species in the Kamtschatkan waters 
easily explains tlie abnormality in the alleged distribution of Z,<7r?/^ 
niarinns^ as it is almost certain that all North Pacific references 
to the latter species really belong to the present form. 

Larus schistisagus n. sp. 

DiAGN. — White: mantle dark bluish slate-gray. First primary with a 
long white tip, apical and subapical .spots being fused together, and a gray 
*wedge* on the inner web ; second with a subapical white spot on the inner 
web only, and the gray wedge reaching further down towards the tip; 
third with the wedge reaching the white subapical spot; no gray wedge 
on outer web of the four first primaries. Feet pinkish flesh-color. Total 
length, 670 mm., wing. 460 mm. 
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Type: U. S. Nat. Miis. No. 92,885. 

Syn. 1858. — Larus cachinnans Kittlitz, Denkw. Rcise, I» p. 336 
(»<?r Pall.). 

1858. — Larus argentatus Kittlitz. op. cit. II, p. 225 {fart.). 

i860. — Larus argentatus var. cachinnans Schren'CK, Reise Amurl. I, p. 

504- 

187 1. — ''Larus fuscescens Mus. St. Petersb." Meves. CEfv. Sv. Vet. 
Akad. Forhandl. 187 1, p. 787. 

1874. — Larus marinus Swinh. Ibis, 1874, p. '^5 {ncc Linn.). — Saun- 
ders, P. Z. S. 1878, p. 180 {fart.), — Serb. Ibis, 1879, P- 24. — 
Blak. and Pr. Tr. As. Soc Japan, X, 1882, p. 104. — Ridgw. 
Hull. Nutt. Orn. CI. 1882, p. 60.— Bean, Pr. T. S. Nat. Mus. 
1882, p. 168. — Nelson, Cruise Con^in, p. 107 (1883). 

1876. — Larus fclagicus Taczan. Bull. Soc. Zool. France, 1876, p. 263 
{ncc Bruch). 

Habitat. Coast of Kamtschatka and other parts of the North Pacific. 

This species was found by me in small nimibers on Bering 
Island, near Kamtschatka, during the spring of 18S3, and a single 
specimen was obtained on May 5. I afterwards met with it on 
the mainland of Kamtschatka in the vicinity of Petropaulski, 
where it breeds. 

Remarks. The color of the mantle is pure bluish slate-gray 
without any mixture of brownish, of a .shade just between the 
same parts in Larus occidcntalis and L. dominicus^ being a 
little lighter than the lightest L, marinus I have seen, and easilv 
distinguishable from the latter by the pureness of the gray. 

Characteristic of the wing-pattern is the presence of a well- 
developed 'wedge' on the inner web of the first primary, as dis- 
tinctive from marinus^ as well as the absence of a similar wedge 
on the outer webs of the second to fourth primaries, in which it 
ditTers from cachinnafis and argctitatus. The 'mirror' on the 
second primary is also peculiar, resembling, however, the pattern 
of the corresponding quill in L, cachinuans. In the third pri- 
mary the large white spot at the end of the gray wedge is very 
characteristic. It mav tluis be seen, that while the second 
primary shows less white than in marhius and argentatus^ the 
third has more of the same color than is the case in the latter two 
species and in cachifinans. 

Iris of a clear yellowish cream-color. Hill deep gamboge 
yellow with whitish tip and tomia ; an orange red spot on each 
side of the lower mandible ; angle of mouth yellowish flesh-color. 
Naked eye-ring reddish violet gray. Feet pinkish flesh-color ; 
nails horny black with whitish tips. (From the fresh specimen !) 
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A more detailed account of the Slate-backed Gull will be given 
in my report on the birds collected by me on the Commander 
Islands and in Kamtschatka. 



IX. Priocella tenuirostris (AuD.) not a Bird of Bering 

Sea or the Arctic Ocean. 

I feel compelled to correct another mistake in E. W. Nelson's 
*Birds of Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean.* At No. 166 he 
gives ^^ Priocei la tenuirostris (Aud.) Ridgw., Slender-billed Ful- 
mar" as occurring in these seas, and says : '--'There is but a single 
record of this bird's capture on the coast of Alaska. This was at 
Kotzebue Sound, whence Mr. Dall secured a single skin during 
his explorations in the Territory." Under the head of the fore- 
going species, Pulmarus glacialis rodgersi^ he passes the follow- 
ing remark : *'As we approached the harbor of Ounalaska on 
September 22, 1881, hundreds of these birds were seen in the 
ordinary light-colored plumage, which were in company with 
about an equal number of birds either of the same species or a 

closely related one of exactly the same size Mr. Ridgway 

suggests that the dark-colored birds seen at that time were the 
slender-billed Fulmar ^ 

The bird which Mr. Dall procured was Puffinus tenuirostris 
Temm., and was correctly identified by Professor Baird, as every- 
body may be convinced by looking at the plate given (Trans. 
Chicago Acad. Sci., I, 1869, pi. xxxiv, ^g 2, pp. 322, 303). 
But this bird belongs to a totally different group, the Puffineaj, 
and is not the same as Audubon's Procellaria tenuirostris of 
the group Fulmareiie. The claim of the latter species for recog- 
nition as belonging to the North American Fauna rests solely 
upon Audubon's type, said to have been collected by Mr. Town- 
send off the mouth of the Columbia River and now preserved in 
the National Museum. As the name Procellaria tenuirostris is 
preoccupied by Temminck in 1828 for the Puffinus^ Audubon's 
bird should stand as Fuhnarus glacialoides (Smith) or Priocella 
glacialoides . * 

♦ The reviewer of Nelson's memoir, in 'The Auk,' 1884, p. 80, correctly quotes this 
synon3rm, but seems not to have been aware of the fact, that Dall's bird was something 
totally different. The error is repeated in Coues's 'Key,' 2d Ed., p. 779. 
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From this, it is needless to say, that Mr. Ridgway's suggestion 
did not allude to the Slender-billed Fulmar^ but to the Slender- 
billed Shearwater, For my own part I think it just as probable 
that the bird seen was the dark phase of the bird usually know 
as Procellaria pacifica of Audubon. The latter name is preoc- 
cupied by Gmelin's Procellaria pacifica of 1788, and a new one 
should therefore be provided. I propose to call it jFulmarus /fla- 
cialis glupischa ('Glupisch* being the name by which the bird 
is known in the North Pacific). I may add here, that Mr. Nel- 
son is not quite correct either, when asserting that the only known 
record of this bird having been captured in Alaska is that of the 
bird obtained by Mr. Dall. F. H. v. Kittlitz secured a specimen 
at Unalaschka on August 31, 182S. The bird has been recorded 
by him under the name of Procellaria curilica Pallis, a syno- 
nym of Temminck*s Procellaria tenuirostris (Denkwurd. einer 
Reise, I, p. 296). A third specimen is in the museum at Leiden, 
said to be from Sitka (Schlegel, Mus. P. B., ProccU., p. 26 
(1863)). 

X. On Old and New Generic Names. 

Tl)e second part of Dr. S. II. Scudder*s 'Nomenclator Zool- 
ogicus. An alphabetical list of all Generic Names .... II. 
Universal Index to Genera in Zoology. Complete List of Gen- 
eric Names employed in Zoology an Palaintology to the Close of 
the Year 1S79, as contained in the Nomenclatures of Agassiz, 
Marschall, and Scudder, and in the Zoological Record* (Bulletin 
No. 19, U. S. Nat. Mus.), is just out. As the title says, it is a 
compilation of the already existing four *Nomenclatores Zool- 
ogici,* and one might, therefore, confidently expect to find almost 
all the generic names published up to 1879. Ornithologists, at 
least, will be rather disappointed, however. A hurried glance 
through the work made it apparent that the following generic 
names, applied to North American birds, are missing, 21 of 
which are used in the latest Smithsonian List of North Ameri- 
can birds, prepared by Mr. R. Ridgway : 

Ajaja^ Alle^ Aluco{ij\\iix\\\\^\^(i^^^ Calcarius^ Canace^ Gath- 
er pes ^ Chamtea^ Ciceronla^ Clivicola^ Cupidonia^ Pelivox^ 
Florida^ Pregetta^ Ileteroseelus^ Pha^nopepla^ Protonotaria^ 
Psaltriparus^ Riparia^ Salpinctes^ Simorhynchus (Merrein, 
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.1819), Symphemia^ Thalassarche^ Tkalassoica^ Thryotnanes^ 
nympanuchus^' Xanthocephalus^ Xanthura, 

Neither time nor space will allow me, on this occasion, to re- 
^ew the whole catalogue of some 80,000 names, but the follow- 
ing list of bird-genera, picked out of the letter E alone, will give 
sn idea of the deficiences : Eleopicus^ Elminia^ Empidivora^ 
Entofniza^ Eomelpusa^ Eophona^ Eparnetes^ Epherusa^ 
Ephippiorhynchus^ Epitelams^ Erator^ Eremomela^ Ericor- 
TttSy Eridora^ Erodiscus^ Erythra^ Erythrcena^ Erythrauchoe- 
na^ Erythrocercus^ Erythroena^ Erythrolaima^ Erythroner- 
pes^ Erythropitta^ Erythropsar^ Erythrotreron^ Eucampo- 
phaga^ Eucapripodus^ Euchloridia^ Eucichla^ Eucnemidia^ 
Eucycla^ Eudacnis^ Eudyptila^ Euetheia^ Euhierax^ Eu- 
labcea^ Euliga^ Eulopogon^ Eunetta^ Euodice^ Euphagus^ 
Euptilosus^ Eurycercus^ Euryzona^ Eusphenura^ Eustrinx^ 
Euthonyx^ Eutolmaetus^ Eutrygon^ Exetastes^ Exochocichla. 
The list is by no means complete and diligent search might 
add several more names. 

The high standard of Agassiz*s 'Nomenclator* resulted from 
his collaboration with prominent ornithologists. He had his 
proofs revised by men like Bonaparte, G. R. Gray, and Strick- 
land, who, by allowing their names to be printed on the title- 
pages, partook of the responsibility. The same perfection might 
have been reached by Dr. Scudder, if he had followed a similar 
course. 

Nevertheless, the work will be of very great use to the work- 
ing ornithologists, who will only have to be careful to remember 
that he has not got a complete list of all the existing names. 

A look through its pages shows the necessity of several changes 
in our nomenclature. 

In the first place, I find that the name Sthenctlus^ which I 
applied, in 1882, to the Black-necked Swan from South America, 
was preoccupied. It consequently requires a new one, and I 
propose in future to call the species Sthenclides tnelancorypha, 

Eudocimus Wagler, 1832, will not hold good as the genus-name 
for the White and Scarlet Ibises, as there is a lepidopterous insect 
called ^^ Eudocima Billb. 1820." It is very doubtful what name 
will have to replace it. Guara was bestowed upon the Scarlet 
Ibis by Reichenbach in 185 1, and Lcucibis at the same time upon 
the White Ibis. But in his 'List of Genera' of 1855 G. R. Gray 
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quotes ^^Paribis Geoffroy" as a synonym of Eudocitnus^ with- 
out further indication of its original occurrence or its date. Later 
authors have failed to find where it was originally given, and I 
have not heen more fortunate ; the name is possibly only a man- 
uscript name. In view of these circumstances it seems desirable 
to adopt one of the names given by Reichenbach, Leucibis being 
preferable on account of its correct Greek derivation, as com- 
pared with the barbaric Guara, Until the question about 
Paribis can be settled the two North American species should 
stand as 

R. 501. Leucibis alba (Linn,) Rcichenb,^ and 
R. 502. Leucibis rubra {Linn,) Stejn, 

Ilctcroscelus Baird, 1858, unfortunately will have to give away 
for Hcteroscclis Latreille, 1825. As a substitute may be em- 
ployed 

Heteractitis, 

from ^Tcpos = different, and oafcrtnis =: an inhabitant of the shore. 
The North American species will stand as 

R. 553. Heteractitis incanus {GmeL) Stcjn. 

Before closing these remarks I would call attention to the fact 
that Ligca Cory, 1884, is preoccupied, whether spelt Ligca or 
Ligia, The former name was employed by Dybowski for a 
mollusk ; the later by Fabricius for a crustacean. It seems desir- 
able that Mr. Cory should supply the genus witli another name. 



NOl^ES ON CERTAIN LARID/E AND PROCELLARII- 
D/E OF llIE NEW ENGLAND COAST. 

BY CAI»T. J. W. COLLINS. 

lu the second volume of 'New England Bird Life,' edited by 
Dr. Elliott Coues, statements are made concerning the habits of 
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czertain species of our sea-birds to which it seems desirable to call 
sittention, since, as I am informed, similar statements, though 
^srroneous, have generally been put forth as facts by the majority 
of American ornithologists. 

It is stated that the Greater Shearwater {Puffinus major) — the 
*Hag' or 'Hagdon' of the fishermen — and the 'Black Hag* (/*. 
^_Juliginosus) ^ both of which usually come and go together, are 
^winter birds on our coast. Though it may appear egotistical 
for me to question such high authority, I am, nevertheless, com- 
pelled to say that these birds are not found with us in winter, 
unless, indeed, a stray specimen might be seen. In thirty years 
of sea-life oft' the coasts of New England and the British North 
American Provinces, I have never seen any 'Hags' in winter, nor 
have I learned of their occurrence at that season. They usually 
come in May, the time of arrival being slightly varied by the con- 
dition of the weather. In the spring of 1879 I saw the first 
'Hagdon' (/*. major) on May 26, and three days later they were 
abundant, sitting on the water in large flocks, as is their habit 
when they first reach the fishing banks, or when they arc about 
to depart in the fall, though at other times they rarely congre- 
gate except they may be attracted together by the presence of 
food. They usually leave the fishing grounds — from Cape Cod 
to the Grand Bank — in October and November ; the first snow 
starts oft' any of these birds which have remained behind their 
companions. 

I have no knowledge of where or wlien they breed. I have 
opened many hundreds (it would not, perhaps, be an exaggeration 
to say thousands), and I never found one with sexual organs in a 
condition which would indicate that the birds were breeding. 

Dr. Coues also speaks of the Arctic Jaeger {Stcrcorarins 
huffoni) as ''occurring oft' the coast in fall and winter, with other 
species of the genus." This is the 'WhiptaiT of the fishermen, 
sometimes also called 'Marling Spike,' though the later name 
is more generally applied to the Ponuirine and Richardson's 
Jaegers. All of the Jaegers are most abundant in spring and 
fall, as I ^\\i\ by consulting my notes ; are rarely seen in mid- 
winter, and are comparatively scarce in mid-summer. The 
Arctic Jaeger I liavc not seen in winter, so far as I can remem- 
ber, and I have no notes concerning it at that season. It is not, 
however, at all improbable that it may occasionally be seen 
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would do so), and that successive generations would eventually 
become pure wliitc, with little if any red tinge.* 

The geographical range of the two species suggests, from this 
standpoint, such a relationship between the two species, E. ruber 
being strictly tropical, and scarcely extending beyond the parallel 
of 20° north latitude, except as an accidental straggler, while £. 
alb us IS decidedly more northern, its centre of abundance lying 
between the parallels of 20° and 30° north. 

The importance of this case as affecting the status of certain 
so-called dichromatic species of water-birds (notably among 
Herons) is very great. Probably no one would be willing to 
consider Eudocimus ruber and E. albus as dichromatic phases 
or races of one species ; yet they are apparently as much so as 
Ardea occidental is AXi^ A, wiirdcmanni ox A. ivardi on the one 
hand or Dichroma7iassa rufa and D, pealci on the other ; or 
at least, the probability of their common origin is evident. 

A nearly parallel example is allbrded by the Snow Goose 
{Chefi /lypcrboreus) and Blue-winged Goose (C. ccerulesccns) , 
In 'North American Water Birds,' Vol. I, page 437, the abso- 
lute similarity of size and proportions, involving all structural 
details, in these supposed, species, notwithstanding the great 
diiVcrence of colors, is alluded to, as ''a fact which suggests the 
mere possibility of their being white and colored phases of one 
species, as in some Herons," and that, the chief variations in A, 
Civrulescens being a tendency to increased extent of tlie white 
markings, ''the possibility of such a relationship should be borne 
in mind." 



ON THE OCCrilRENCE OF THE WHITE-WINGED 

(U LL (LARUS LEUCOPTERUS FABER) IN 

THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 



in' t;K()H(;K n. lawhenck. 



Eahlv in March of this year, 1 was requested by Mr. John G. 
Bell, to examine a (juU wliicli had been sent to him to Ihj 



♦I am informed by persons who have shot A. albus in Florida that the plumn^ of 
hving and fh^hly killed birds is decidedly tinged with [)ink or rose-color. 
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mounted, and as it was unknown to him, to determine the 
species. 

On examination I found it to be a young specimen of Larus 
leucofterus ; it was sent to him by Mrs. Greene Smith of Heter- 
boro, N. Y., at which place it was captured. 

I informed Dr. Merriam of the fact and suggested that he 
should write to Mrs. Smith, asking for particulars concerning it. 
He did so, and has communicated to me the following informa- 
tion : — 

"Mrs. Greene Smith being away, the letter was answered by 
Mr. H. C. Wilson, her overseer. Wilson says : 'The Gull 
spoken of by you was shot by a farmer's boy, three-quarters of a 
mile from this place, in an open spring place, \\ rods long by 10 
or 12 feet wide, on the first day of February. The boy wounded 
it and kept it alive for two or Ihree days. It was doubtless 
driven inland by the severe storm of about that date, as there is 
no open water nearer than Seneca Lake, 75 miles from this 
place.' This completes the data on the bird, 1 believe.'* 

Mr. Bell said it was in poor condition ; this was to be expected, 
from inability to procure its customary food. 

The general plumage is of a dull white, marked all over with 
light ashy-brown spots ; these are most distinct on the back and 
wings, and less defined on the head, neck, and under plumage; 
the quills are white on the inner webs, and ashy on the outer ; 
there is no indication of any black spots on the ends of the prima- 
ries ; the tail-feathers are light ashy-brown, mottled with dull 
white on the inner webs, except near their ends, where the ash 
color is immaculate ; the bill is blackish-brown ; the tarsi and 
toes are flesh-color. 

The wing measures 16 inches; the tail, 6.50 ; the tarsus, 2; 
the bill from front, 1.50; from gape, 2.50: height at angle, 70. 

This is the first immature specimen of this species I have had 
the opportunity to examine ; it agrees very well with Audubon's 
figure of the young; the difference in plumage from that of the 
adult is ver\' similar in character to that which exists in Larus 
glaucus. 

There are but few referenceu to its appearance in our btatc. 
Audubon says of it : *'I have not met with this species farther 
south than the Bay of New York." 

I inquired of Dr. Merriam for further information concerning 
it; he wrote as follows: '*I have myself recorded Larus leucop- 
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tcrus from the Adirondacks (Bull. N. O. C, Vol. VI, No. is»- 
Oct. 1880, p. 235). I did not kill the bird, but saw them (ther-K -= 
were two) for several hours flying about a pond. They wei^ "^ 
smaller than argentatus^ and the primaries were without bla( 
tips. This was just after the ice had gone out of the lakes 
April, 1878." 



BIRD NOMENCLATURE OF THE CHIPPEWA 

INDIANS. 

BY W. W. COOKE. 

DuRiN(; a three years' residence among the Chippcwas at 
White Earth, Minn., I had many opportunities of learning the 
names which they give to birds, and some of their ideas regarding 
them. These Indians claim to have a name for each and every 
kind of bird inhabiting their country ; as a fact, they have no 
specific name for fully one-half of those which yearly nest before 
their eyes, or pass by in migration. We may say in general that 
they give names to all winter residents, since at that time bird 
life is so scarce that each one is accurately noticed, while summer 
birds of much greater dissimilarity receive but one name. 

Among summer residents, nearly all those that are iiunted for 
food are named and described. Indeed, few white hunters, or 
ornithologists, can recognize the diflerent species of Ducks as 
quickly or at as great a distance as many of these Indians. Of 
the other summer birds, most of the large species have names, 
but some of these, as, for example, those of tlie Hawks and Owls, 
are very loosely applied. They all seem to be familiar with the 
names, but not with tlie particular bird to which each belongs. 
This may be accounted for by the large number of stories about 
these birds which are told to the children, teaching them the names, 
but not the appearance of the birds. The small birds of summer 
seem to the Indian beneath his notice, and when asked the name, 
the answer not uncommonly is, '*Wiiy do you want to know its 
name? It isn't good to eat.'' They consider that when to a 
small winged animal they have given the name 'bird,* they have 
done their whole duty. 
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In regard to the etjrmological meaning of the bird names, we 
find, as in English, that some are descriptive of the bird or its 
habits, while others are mere names, without signification. A 
large proportion are compounds, for the language as a whole 
is compound, with but few roots, these usually having meaning. 
The names of most of the large, common, and best known birds 
are simple and without signification. 

All the bird names used by Longfellow in 'Hiawatha* were 
identified except O-wais^-sa^ the Bluebird ; Chi-to^-wak^ the 
Plover, and Wa-won-e^-za^ the Whippoorwill. Longfellow says 
the scene of his poem is laid among the Indians of the Pictured 
Rocks of Lake Superior, but I was unable to find any Indian who 
had ever heard these names, though I examined several who were 
born and brought up along the southeast shore of the lake. It 
may be that these words belong to the Canadian Chippewas or 
Nah'iah'Was<i and have been accidentally introduced among the 
names of the western tribe. 

The names given by Bishop Barega, in his dictionary of the 

Ojibwa Language, have all been identified except A-mik^-o-shibs 

the Beaver Duck ; O'da^-ma-we^-shi^ a small white bird ; ya-wa^- 

^^d'bt'fie^'Sht^ South Bird ; Du-qua^-que-we^'shib^ Short-necked 

iDuck, and Mi^-gi'San-na-nis^'Si^ Eagle-fighter, a small bluebird. 

tJnfortunately the Bishop^ though a good theologian, was no 

<^ mithologist, and besides saying ''Are not two swallows sold for 

5^ farthing?" he has wrongly identified nearly one-half of the birds 

We has named. 

The list, as it now stands, is practically complete. At the out- 
5iide there are not more than five or six names to be added. 

In these names the French system of spelling is used — that is, 
<2 has the sound of a in ah ; #? is pronounced like a long ; 2*, like c 
long; o^ like o long, «, like u short ; a/, like i long ; y, like zh ; 
^, usually like g hard ; in the few cases where ^ is soft it is dis- 
tinguished by being printed in Italic type. 

The English name is given first, then the Latin, according to the 
Smithsonian Catalogue, then the Chippewa, then the etymological 
meaning of the Indian name, and lastly, remarks. 

Thrush, in general, A-nukK 

1. Olive-BACKBD Thrush. Hylocichla ustulata swainsoni. A-nuk'. 
Mere name. 

2. Wilson's Thrush. Hylocichla fuscescens. An-wak'. Name. 
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3. American Robin. Merula migratoria, O-pi'-che. Name. 

4. Catbird. Galeoscofies carolinensis. Ma-ma'-dwe-bi-ne'-shi, the - 
bird that cries with grief; referring to its note. 

5. Brown Thrush. Harforhynchus rufus. Chi'-a-nuk', big Thrush. 

6. Bluebird. Sialia sialis. O-zou-wash'-ko-bi-ne'-shi, the blue col- 
ored bird. 

7. Black-capped Chickadee. Parus atricapillus. Kitch'-i-kitch'-i- 
ga'-nc-shi. Attempted mimicry of its song. 

8. White-bellied Nuthatch. Sitta carolinensis, Chi-chi-ga'-nan- 
da-we'-shi. Imitation of song. 

9. Red-bellied Nuthatch. Sitta canadensis. Ki-ki-bi'-di-ko-mc'- 
shi. Imitation. Some claim that this is merely another name for ^. 
carolinensis. 

10. House Wren. Troglodytes aedon. O-du-na'-mis-sug-ud-da-we'- 
shi, making a big noise for its size. They do not distinguish it from the 
Winter Wren. 

11. Marsh Wren. Telmatodytes palustris and Cistothorus stellaris. 
Mus-ko'-zi-bi-ne'-shi, marsh bird. They do not distinguish between the 
two Wrens, nor between these and the Swamp Sparrow {Melopisa palms- 
tris) . 

12. Summer Yellowbird. Dendrceca cestiva. O-za'-wa-bi-ne'-shi, 
yellowbird. They would also apply the same name to all the Warblers 
which have much yellow, thinking that they are all one and the same 
species. 

13. Black-throated Blue Warbler. Dendrceca carmlescens. O- 
ja'-wa-no, bluebird. Of this I am not sure, although I have it on good 
authority. 

14. ViREO. Not a Vireo is named. 

15. Shrike. Lanius borealis. Kitch'-i-win'-di-go-bi-ne'-shi, big can- 
nibal-bird. 

16. Bohemian Waxwing. Ampelis garrulus. O-zi'-g^-ban-wan'-i- 
shin, crested bird. 

17. Cedar Waxwing. Ampelis cedrorum. O'-gi-ma-bi-ne'-shi, the 
bird that is king or chief. 

18. Purple Martin. Progne subis. Mu-ku-de'-shau-shau'-wun-ni-bi'- 
si, black Swallow. All other Swallows, Shau-shau'-wun-ni-bi-sence', 
little bird that tumbles over and over in the air ; alluding to its manner of 
flying. 

19. Scarlet Tanager. Pyranga rubra. O-da -^-na-ma-ne'-shi. 
Could not learn its meaning. The name Ish'-ko-de-bi-ne'-skiy fire bird, is 
also applied to it, just as the whites call it the Firebird. 

20. Evening Grosbeak. Hesperiphona vespertina. Pash-kan'-da- 
mo. Refers to a noise made by breaking something, but I am unable to 
find any reason for applying it to this bird. 

21. Pine Grosbeak. Pinicola cnuclcator. O-ka-nis'-se. Merc name. 

22. Crossbill, both species. A'-ji-dc-ko-ne'-shi, having a crossed bill. 

23. American Goldfinch. Astrigalinus tristis. Bi-yung*. Name. 
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4. Snow Bunting. PUctropkanes nivalis. Wa'-bu-nong-o'-zi, 

c:>rning star bird; application not obvious. 

^5. Song Sparrow. Melospixa fascia t a. Kos-kos-ko-ni'-chi, making 

^^ ss-craping or whispering noise. This name is also indiscriminately ap- 

r^^ied to any small dull-colored bird, which is seen in the grass or 'on low 

^ 1^ i-ubs. Probably thirty or more species would be included under this 

ri£i.Tne. 

26. Black Snowbird, yunco hiemalis. Bu-te'-shi-wish. Name. 

27. TowHEE Bunting. Pipiloerythrophthalmus. Muk-ud-e'-ai-a'-nuk, 
V3 1 jick Thrush. 

j8. Rose-breasted Grosbeak. They must have a name for it, but 
I failed to find it. 

:29. Bobolink. Dolichonyx oryziiwrus. Shi-ka'-go-bi-ne'-shi. Chicago 
*>iTd, that is, skunk bird, from the white stripe down the middle of the 
l>£4ck. 

30. Cowbird. Molothrus ater. A-ga'-jid-as-sig'-g^-nak, small Black- 
tfcird. 

31. Yellow-headed Blackbird. Xantkocepkalus icteroccphalus. 
X^^wan-ence'-as-sig^-gi-nak, little Sioux blackbird ; because its home is in 
*^ l^e west, in the land of the Sioux. 

32. Red-winged Blackbird. Agelceus photniceus. Me'-mis-ko-di'-ni- 
s^'xsang-a-ne'-shi, the red-shouldered bird. 

33. Blackbird, in general. As-sig^-gi-nak, living in flocks. 

34. Meadow Lark. Very scarce in the land of the Chippewas, and I 
•^^^uld find no one who had ever heard a name for it. 

35. Baltimore Oriole. Icterus galbula. Wa-do'-pi-bi-ne'-shi, pop- 
* ^xx or willow bird, from its nesting so frequently on the boughs of these 
■^ Tees. 

36. Purple Orackle. ^uiscalus purpureus. Chi-as-sig-gi-nak, big 
^3lackbird. 

37. American Raven. Corvus corax carnivorus. Ka-gog-i'. Name. 

38. Crow. Corvus frugivorms. An-deg'. Two meanings are given, 
<i) **renewal," referring to the spring, and (2) '*those that come," mean- 
ing those that migrate, in contradistinction to the Raven, which is resi- 
<^ent. Whichever meaning is t|ie true one, it remains a fact that the Chip- 
pewas look upon the coming of the Crow as the sign of spring, and say : 
**We will soon be making sugar. The Crows have come." All signs arc 
fallible, and I have seen it 35^ below zero after the Crows had made their 

appearance. 

39. Magpie. Pica rustica hudsonica. A-pish'-ka-gog-i', like the 

Raven. 

40. Blue Jay. Cyanocitta criitata. Jan-di'-si. Name. 

41. Canada J'ay. Perisoreus canadensis. Guin-gui'-shi. Name. 

42. Shore Lark. Bremophila alpesiris. O-za'-wa-wa'-bu-nong-o'-zi, 
yellow Snow Bunting. 

43. Kingbird. Tyrannus caroUnensis. Win'-di-go-bi-ne-shi. Can- 
nibal bird, or the bird which has the characteristics of a cannibal giant. 
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It will be noticed that they give the same name to the Shrike and the 
Kingbird; a name which refers both to the butchering qualities of the one 
and the fighting qualities of the other. 

44. Phcebb. No name, and none for the rest of the Flycatchers. 

45. RuBY-THROATBD HuMMKR. Trockilus colubris. Nen-o-ka'-si. 
Name. 

46. Chimney Swift. Chcetura felasgica. Me-mit'-ti-go-ning-gue- 
ga-ne'-si, wooden quills, in allusion to the stiff tail-feathers. 

47. Whippoorwill. Caprimulgus vociftrus, Gwen-go-wi-«', imita- 
tion of cry. As the Indian pronounces it, it is a better imitation than our 
English -whip-foor-vfUl. 

48. NiGHTHAWK. CkordiUs popetuc. Besh-que', imitation of the pe- 
culiar noise it makes as it swoops down when flying. 

49. Hairy and Downy Woodpeckers. Picms pubesccMs and P. vii- 
losus. Pa-pa'-se, cracking, from the noise the bird makes in pecking at 
trees. Picoides arcticu$ and Sphyrapicu* varius occur, but arc not dis- 
tinguished from PicMs viiiosms. 

$0. PiLEATBD Woodpecker. Hylotomus pileatus. Me'-me, probably 
from its cry. 

51. Red-headed Woodpecker. Melamerpes erytkrocepkalus. Pa'- 
que-a-mo', the bird that breaks off pieces. 

52. Yellow-shafted Flicker. Colaptes auratus. Mo-ning^-gua-ne', 
bird with dirty colored wings. 

53. Kingfisher. Ceryle alcyon. O-gish'-ki-mun-is-sr, cut up to a 
point, as the Indians dress their hair on state occasions; referring of 
course to the bird's crest. 

54. Cuckoo, both species. Pi-gua-o-ko'-que-o-we'-shi, imitation of 
note, which in Indian, as in English, is supposed to foretell rain. 

55. Owl, in general. O-ko'-ko-ko-o', afraid. The word is now used in 
Chippewa with that meaning. I suspect, though I have no authority for 
it, that the name was originally given to the bird in imitation of its note; 
and then, as its habits during the day time became known, the word came 
later to have its present meaning. 

56. Long-bared Owl. Distinguished but not named. 

57. Short-eared Owx. Not distinguished. 

58. Barn Owl. AIhco JlammcNS americantis. Bo'-du-wi-dom-be' 
No meaning that I can find. 

59. Barrbd Owl. Strix uebmlosa. Wen'->^-du-ko-ko-ko-o', true Owl. 

60. Great Gray Owl. Ulmla cinerea. We-wcn'-^-ga-no'. No 
meaning found, 

61. LiTTLB Screech Owx. Scops asio. Ka-kab'-i-shi. Mere name. 

62. Great Horned Owx. Bubo x'trg-inianms. O-tow'-i-ge-o-ko'-ko- 
ko-o', homed Owl. 

63. Snowy Owl. Nyctea scandiaca. Wa'-bi-o-ko'-ko-o', white Owl. 
f)4. Hawk Owl. No name found. 

65. Hawk, in general. Ke-kek', mere name, unless possibly imitation 
of scream. 
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66. Sparrow Hawk. Tinmuncuius sparverius. Pi-pi'-gi-wi-xance', a 
diminutive name. 

67. Fish Hawk. Pandion kaliaetus carolinensis. Mi'-^-ki-gua-ne'. 

^. Swallow-tailed Kite. Elanus forficatus. Kitck'-i-shau-shau'- 
^•'^oxi-ni-bi'-si, big Swallow. 

^9. Marsh Hawk. Circus hudsonius. O-no'-^-gi-neb-i-que'-si, snake 
J^vinter. 

70, 71. Cooper's Hawk and Sharp-shinned Hawk {Accipiter 
a9€?peri and A. fuscus) are both called Ke-kek'. When wishing to distin- 
guish them, A. cooperi \& called Mish'-i-ke-kek', hairy Hawk; application 
■^ot obvious. 

Ti. Red-tailed Hawk. Buteo borealis. Mis'-qua-na-ni'-ai, small 
»-ed Hawk. 

73- Goshawk. Astur atricapillus, Ki-bwan'-i-si. I think this is 
correctly identified. It was given to me as '*a large Hawk which stays 
Here all winter,** and I think the Goshawk is the only one that remains 
*^abitually in northern Minnesota during the winter. 

74. Rough-legged Hawk. Arckibuteo legopus sancti-johannis- 
^«u.ku-de'-ke-kek', black Hawk. 

75. Swainson's Hawk. Buteo swainsoni, Tchai-ince'. Mere name. 
^f this I am not sure, and I think it not unlikely that B. lineatusy B. 
^''^atnsoniy and B. Pennsylvanica^ all come in for a share in this name. 

76. Golden Eagle. Aquila ckrysaeios canadensis. Gi-neu'. Name. 
^J^is is the War Eagle of the Chippewas, and its tail-feathers are highly 
PWzed as head ornaments. 

77. Bald Eagle. Haliaetus leucocepkalus. Mi'-gi-zi. Name. When 
-y^Ung, or gray, it is called Ini'-ni-ziy man Eagle : when old and white, 

^^ai''bi'jusk'kwe\ white woman. 

78. Turkey Buzzard. Catkartes aura. Wi-nong'-a. dirty wing. 

79. Pigeon. Bctopistes migratoria. O-mi'-mi. Imitation of note. 

80. Mourning Dove. Zenaidura carolinensis. Not distinguished, 
^ut the tame Dove is called Wa'-ba-mi'-mi, white Pigeon. 

81. Turkey. Meleagris gallofavo americana. Mi-sis'-si. Name. 
"^hcy call the Peacock the ^splendid Turkey.' 

82. Canada Grouse. Canace canadensis. Mus-ko-de'-se, prairie 

83. Prairie Hen. Cupidonia cupido. A-gusk', imitation of call in 
spring. The Shrap-tailed Grouse is quite as common as C. cupidoy but is 
not distinguished. 

84. Q^ail. Ortyx virginianus. No name. 

85. RuFFKD Grouse. Bonasa umbellus. Wen'-^-da-bi-ne', true 
Orouse. Grouse in general, Bi-ne'. Mere name. 

86. Grbat Blue Heron. Ardea herodias. Shu-shu'-ga. Name; 
possibly imitative. 

87. AmbRICAN Bittern. Boiaurus Untiginosus. Mosh-ka-was-sfai, 
coining up. from under. The Indians claim that it makes its cry while 
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holding its head under water, so that the sound has to come up out of t1 
water. 

88. Least Bittern. Ardetta exilis. Ga • na - wa'- bi-mo-gi'-zis-s -^ 
swesh'-in, the bird that looks at the sun ; referring to its habit of clinil= 
ing upon reed stalks and then holding up its head, as if looking towar 
the heavens. 

89. Golden Plover. Charadriusdofninicus. O-za'-wa-^r-^^'ak- o-chi=^ 
is-ki-wen', yellow Crane Sandpiper. 

90. KiLLDEER. Oxyechus z'ociferous. Mus-ko-de'-chi-chi-ji'-tv^sh-ks- 
wen', big prairie Sandpiper. 

91. Woodcock. Philohela minor. Kitch'-i-pa-dash'-ka-an'-ja', h\f; 
Snipe. 

92. Wilson's Snipe. Gallina/ro media tvilsoni. Pa-dash'-ka-an'-ja, 
bill long and pointed. 

93. SxNDPiTERS, in general, and the Pectoral Sandpiper {Actodroma^ 
maculata) in particular, Ji-twish'-ki-wcn'. Poor imitation of cry. 

94. Curlew. Am told it has a name, but have been unable to find it. 

95. SoRA Rail. Porzana Carolina. Mo-no'-min-i-kesh'-i, rice bird, 
from its living in the swamps of wild rice. This is the only Rail thev arc 
familiar with, but they would use the same name for any other kind. 

96. American Coot. Fulica amcricana. A'-tchi-ga-deg^, legs hang- 
ing down behind. 

97. Sandhill Crane, (irus canadensis. ^-ffl-iroV'. Name. 

98. Whooping Crane. Grns americana. Wab'-a-^-j^^^k', white 
Crane. 

99. Swan, both species. Wa'-bi-si, white bird. 

rx). The name Ma'-na-bi'-siy they say they give to a small kind of 
Swan that is not an uncommon visitor to this country. I am unable to 
identify the bird, but suspect it is the Snow Goose. 

loi. Canada G(K).se. Uernicla canadensis. Ni-ka'. Name. 

102. Brant. liemicla hrenta. Wc'-wc' (with strong na^at sound 
and emphasis to each syllable). Imitation of the bird'** *honk.' 

103. White-kronted Goose. Anser albijrons irambeli. A-pish'-ni- 
ka', like a (Joose. This is the only bird that is at all like the description 
they give of this species. Still 1 am not perfectly sure of the identification. 

104. Mallard. Anas hoscas. I-ni'-ni-shib', man Duck. Skib is thi* 
ending meaning Duck. The female Mallard they call ]Vab'-i-ni'ni'skib\ 
white Mallard. 

105. Black Mallard. Anas obscura. Muk-ud-e'-shib, black Duck. 

106. Pintail. Dafila acuta. Kin-o-gua'-ya-we-shib. long-necked 
Duck. 

107. SiiovKLLKR. Spatula clyfcata. Ma-da-i-ga'-ni-shib. shovelling 
Duck. 

loS. Bluk-winc.kd Tkal. .^luerqucdula discors. We-wi'-bing-guang- 
gc', making a n()i>e while fluttering its wings. 

i(y>. (Jrki:n-win«ed Teal. Ncttion carolinensis. Sug-g^-ta'-ka-ni- 
shib. Spunk Duck. Can find no reason for giving this name. It is also 
called Big Teal.' 
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no. Wood Duck. Aix sponsa. Si-a-mo'. Name. 

111. Scaup Ducks (both Fulix marila and F. affinis). Ma'-ni-do- 
ss^ib', spirit Duck. 

112. Ring-billed Blackhead. Fulix coUaris. Tu-gua'-go-shib, fall 
II>uck. 

113. Redhead. Aythya americana. Kitch'-i-tu-gua'-go-shib, big fall 
XI>uck. The Indians call the Canvasback by the same name. They did 

not distinguish between the two species until white hunters taught them 
title difference. 

114. American Golden-eye Clangula glaucium americana. Mud- 
^we-ang^-ge-shib, wings making a whistling. Another name for the same 
IDuck is Pi' kwa'-ko-shib y arrow Duck. 

115. BuTTBRBALL. Clangula albeola. Wa-kc'-i-a'-wi-shib', shot eater, 
Isecause it is so hard to hit. 

116. Sheldrakes, in general, An'-zig, from an herb, growing at the 
bottom of lakes, on which it feeds. 

117. American Sheldrake. Mergus merganser americanns. Kitch- 
s.-an'-zig, big Sheldrake. 

118. Red-breasted Sheldrake. Mergus serrator. O-ga-wan'-zig, 
yellow Sheldrake. 

119. Hooded Sheldrake. Lofhodytes cucullatus. Gi-ni-ko-ne'-shib, 
^harp-billed Duck. 

120. A Duck, not identified, is called A-mik'-o-shib, Beaver Duck. 

121. Pelican, both species. She'-de. Name. 

122. Double-crested Cormorant. Phalacrocorax dilophus. Ka- 
COg'-i-shib, Raven Duck. 

123. For all the Gulls and Terns, they have but one name, Kai-osk', 
^intended as an imitation of their cry. 

124. HoRMED Grebe {Dytes auritns), or Eared Grebe {D. nigricoUis)^ 
or both. Kitch'-i-shin'-gi-bis, big diver. 

125. Loon. Colymbus torquatus. Mang, brave. This is almost the 
only word of one syllable in the Chippewa language. In English, to call 
a person a loon % not very complimentary, but the Indians use loon- 
hearted just as we do lion-hearted, to denote extreme bravery. In the 
fall, when the colors get dull, the name A'-shi-mang is given, meaning 
false Loon. 

126. Thick-billed Grkbr. Podilymbus podiceps. Shin'-gi-bis, de- 
formed. 

We may close these notes by giving one of the Indian stories by which 
they account for this name as applied to the Grebes. 

Once on a time the Great Spirit looked down on all the beasts and birds 
tnd saw that their lives were one dull round of monotonous toil. So he 
told them to assemble at a certain place and he would teach them many 
beautiful games. He built an immense wigwam, and at the appointed 
time all were there except the Grebe. He made fun of the whole matter, 
tnd said he knew tricks enough already. While the Great Spirit was 
instructing the assemblage, the Grebe danced in derision before the door, 
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and finally, emboldened hy the forbearance of his master, ran into the 
room, and bv dancing on the fire, put it out and filled the wigwam with 
smoke. Then the patience of the Great Spirit could stand it no longer, 
and giving the Grebe a kick, he exclaimed, ''Deformed shalt thou go 
through this world for the rest of th^* days !** The imperial foot struck 
him just at the base of the tail. It knocked the body forward, but the 
legs remained behind, and the Grebe has ever since had the legs set so 
far back on the body that it cannot walk. 



OX A NEW GULL FROM ALASKA. 

BY H. \V. HENSHAW. 

In a series of Gulls collected by Mr. E. W. Nelson in Alaska 
1 find a specimen which difVers decidedly not only from any other 
taken hy that gentleman but from any in the National Museum 
collection. Believing it to be new I name and describe it as 
follows : — 

Larus nelsoni, sp. nov. 

(J, adult, breeding plumage (No. 97253, Coll. Nat. Mus., St. MichaePs 
Alaska. June 20, 1880. E. W. Nelson, collector): Bill robust, relatively, 
hhort: upper mandible slightly convex; lower mandible with moderate 
angle. Firht primary longest. Tarsus a little shorter than middle toe 
and claw. Head, neck, tail, and entire under parts snowy white; mantle 
pale pearl-blue, lighter than in glaucesceus^ about as in leucopternt and 
kumlieni. Primaries : on tht^Jirsl, the inner web (except along the shaft) 
and tip (for three inches) is pure white; outer web, dark slate-gray, 
except at tip, the slate extending slightly farther in an acute angle to 
shaft on this than on the inner web. Inner web along the shaft, a 
lighter shade of the same, fading into white on both webs as the base is 
approached. The second has the slate almost wholly confined to the 
outer web, upon which it begins two inches from the tip, where it intrudes 
upon the inner web in the shape of a small spot, and extends upwards 
along the shaft for 2.25 inches, then makes an acute angle with the shaft 
and extends 1.50 inches farther on outer margin. On the third the slate 
extends from about 4 inches from the tip nearly to the end, slightly 
washing the inner web at its extremity. On \\\c fourth the slate is paler, 
and begins on the outer web about one inch from the tip and reaches an inch, 
then makes an acute angle with the shaft and extends rather more than 
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an inch; there is a slight trace of this color on the inner web near the 
tip. On the fifths the slate begins .25 of an inch from tip, extends .50 of 
an inch along the web, then makes an acute angle with the shaft for one 
inch. The slate on the inner web is limited to the margin, where it 
forms a small bar-like spot. The sixth is white at the tip, fading gradu- 
al! v into bluish gray. The tips of the secondaries and tertiaries are 
pure white for an inch and a half or more from the tip, making a strongly 
defined wing-band. Bill yellow, with a vermilion spot at the angle of the 
lower mnndible. 

Dimensions. Wing, 17.25; tail, 8.90; culmen, 2.20; bill from nostril, 
1. 00: bill from gape, 3.00; height at anterior end of nostril, .86; tarsus, 
3.00; middle toe and claw, 2.90. 
Habitat: Alaska (St Michael's). 

For the sake of comparison I append measurements of L. kumlieni 
The first set are as given by Mr. Brewster (Bull. N. O. C, Oct. 
1S83. P- 217); the second are taken by myself from a specimen (J ad.) 
collected by Mr. Kumlien in Cumberland Sound; (i) Wing, 16.25; 
culiTien, 1.75; bill from nostril. .85; bill from gape, 2.60; height 
at anterior end of nostril, .65; tarsus, 2.35; middle toe and claw, 
^.-27. — (2) Wing, x6.io; tail, 7.20; culmen, 1.80; bill from anterior end 
or nostril, .83; bill from gape, 2.66; height at anterior end of nostril, .68. 
It is evident at a glance that this Gull is a close ally of L, 
kr€ ^nlieni^ which bird indeed it may represent upon the N. W. 
f^ixcitic coast. The main point of distinction is size, nelsoni 
being considerably larger. The pattern of primaries is essen- 
tii^lly the same, though the barred appearance of the primaries, 
^"^"Inich is conspicuous in the specimen of kumlieni^ referred to 
a.t>ove as collected by Kumlien, is not so marked. The slate- 
s' 1^ ay of the primaries is also very much darker than in kumlieni, 
^^elsoni is at once distinguished from glaucescens by its lighter 
iintle, as well as by its patterned primaries. Its resemblance to 
^cucus is much closer, the two being of about the same size, 
^(1 the color of the mantle is also about the same. In both 
^aucus and glaucescens the primaries are concolor with the 
lantle, while in both nelsoni and kumlieni the primaries exhibit 
'^ distinct pattern. The relations of the two last seem, in fact, to 
^^ very similar to those o{ glaucus and glaucescens^ and to those 
'^id to be borne by leucopterus and glaucopterus. Though 
bearing a superficial resemblance to glaucescens^ nelsoni is, per- 
haps, nearer L, argentatus^ the larger race of which it resem- 
bles in size and in the color of the mantle. From argentatus^ 
however, it diffecs in having the pattern of the primaries brownish 
gray instead of black. The colored spaces of the primaries are 
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confined mainly to the outer webs, while in argentatus the 
black involves much of the inner webs. 

Mr. Brewster appears to be somewhat in doubt as to the rela- 
tion of Bruch's chalcopterus to his kumlienL and thinks they 
may possibly be the same bird. My own opinion is that Bnich's 
chalcopterus is practically indeterminable, his diagnosis being 
insufficient to be applied with certainty to any species of a family 
like the Gulls, where the range of individual variation is so great, 
and the resemblances so close, as they are between the large, 
light primaried species of the Far North. Whatever may be the 
relation of Brewster's kumlieni to the chalcopterus of Bruch, 
the latter name cannot apply to the Z. nelsoni. Bruch's state- 
ment that the chalcopterus is '* wholly similar to the preceding 
[Z. leucopterus'] except in the primaries," puts nelsoni out of 
the question because of its large size. 

I dedicate the species to Mr. E. W. Nelson, as a slight recog- 
nition of his valuable services to Alaskan ornithology. 



NOTE ON ASTUR ATRICAPILLUS STRIA- 

TUL US. 

BY ROBERT RIDGWAY. 

I AM sorry to have to state that Astur atricapillus henshaivi^ 
described by Mr. Nelson in the April number of *The Auk,' is 
essentially tiie same as my A, atricapillus striatulus (y|. atri- 
capillus var. striatulus^ I list. N. Am. B., Ill, 1874, pp. 238, 
239), and that according to the rules of zoological nomenclature 
the later name becomes a synonym of the earlier. A, atrica- 
pillus striatulus included both the dark western race, to which 
the name henshawi was very properly restricted by Mr. Nelson, 
and also a special plumage of Xxnc A, atricapillus ; but refer- 
ence to the original description (I. c.) shows that three of the 
four specimens described, and therefore virtually the types, are of 
the dark western race. It is true that the name striatulus was 
suggested by the very tine pencillings of the under parts which 
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characterize a particular phase of plumage in the adult of A. 
atricapilliis proper, and also that the name is somewhat inappro- 
priate when applied exclusively to the form under consideration ; 
but a proper regard for the rules which tend most to the stability 
of nomenclature will not admit of a name being discarded on 
account of inappropriateness. 

It is due Mr. Nelson to state that he bestowed the name hen- 
ska-uri under the impression, which I at the time shared with 
him, that a new title was necessary ; in fact, I had myself trans- 
ferred striatulus to the list of synonyms of atricapillus. 



ON THE POSSIBLE SPECIFIC IDENTITY OF 

BUTEO COO PER I CASS. WITH B. 

HARLAN/ (AUD.). 



BY ROBERT RIDGWAY. 



The type of Buteo coopcri Cass, was obtained by Dr. J. G. 
Cooper at Santa Clara California, in November, 1855, and the 
supposed new species described by Mr. Cassin in October of the 
following year (Proc. Philad. Acad. Sci., VIII, Oct. 1856, p. 
253). Since that time but one additional specimen has been 
taken, the one in question having been procured in Colorado, by 
Mr. C. E. Aiken, to whose courtesy I am indebted for the oppor- 
tunity of examining it. A description of tliis specimen, witli 
measurements, was prepared and sent, in 1S75, to the 'American 
Naturalist' for publication, but I am informed never readied its des- 
tination, having probably been lost in the mails. The specimen 
was returned soon afterward, and I am therefore without memo- 
randa respecting it, except measurements, which fortunatelv were 
preser\'cd.* According to my recollection, however, the Colo- 
rado specimen agreed pretty closely with tlie type, except in tlie 
color of the primaries, which were marked much like those of Z?. 
borealis and B, harlani; that is, instead of being uniform hoary 
grayish on the outer webs, they were more brownish, and dis- 
tinctly marked with dusky quadrate spots. Both specimens differ 
conspicuously from any plumage of B. borealis in having the 



•I am iirfbrmed by Mr. Henshaw that this specimen is still, or was recently, in Mr 
Aiken's possession. 
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head streaked with dusky on a white ground, the tawny or rufous 
edgings always seen in B, borealis being wholly absent. The 
measurements are as follows : — 



Colorado specimen 
Type of li. cooper i 
li. ha riant. No. 6851 



Winff. 


Tail. 


Cni- 
men. 


Tar- 

SMS. 


Middle 
toe. 


16.50 

15-75 
15-65 


9-50 
9.10 

9.00 


I.IO 
1.05 
1. 00 


3-15 
2.80 


1.80 
1.70 
1.60 



Tars. meas. in front - 



ti 



It will thus be seen that the two specimens of 'Z?. coopcri" 
diflcr more from one another than one of them does from a 
typical /y. harlani. In fact, so far as the measurements arc 
concerned, the extremes as given above * would easily fall within 
the range of individual and sexual variation in B, borealis^ or 
any other species of equal size. The only character of coloration 
in the type of B, coopcri which cannot readily be reconciled 
witli the theory of this supposed species bi'ing the light-colored 
phase of B, harlani^ is the nearly uniform decided glaucous- 
gray hue of the primaries, which are almost without a trace of 
tiie dark spots seen in all specimens of B, harlani that I have 
examined, and also in B, borealis. But since the Colorado 
specimen (if my memory is not at fault) had, as stated above, 
tlie primaries ditfcrently marked, or brownish gray with distinct 
black spotting, just as in B, harlani^ we may reasonably con- 
clude that the type specimen of B, coopcri presents an abnormal 
or at least unusual coloration of tliese feathers. 



TIIK SHORE LARKS OF TIIE UNITED STATES 
AND ADJACENT TERRITORY. 



nV H. W. IIENSIIAW 



Of all our birds there are probably none that have given rise 
to so much perplexity and been the occasion of so great confusion 
as tiie Horned Larks. Occurring as they do, either as migninU 
or as summer residents, over almost every portion of our tcrri- 



* Except (he length of the tarsus, in which there is a discrepancy that it is difficult to 
account for. 
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tor}', they necessarily have received frequent mention at the 
hands of authors and have, indeed, figured in ahnost every' local 
bird list that has appeared. It needs but a glance at them to 
reveal the extreme uncertainty that has always attended their 
identification, uncertiiinty almost as marked in the notices of 
experts as of authors of less scientific pretensions. It has long 
been evident to those who have paid any attention to these birds 
that the present arrangement fails to meet the necessities of the 
case, and that either a number of new forms must be recognized 
or else that the characters of the forms already described must be 
extended so as to cover the peculiarities presented by a large 
number of specimens which by anything like a literal interpreta- 
tion of published diagnoses cannot be assigned at all. In other 
vvords, it is clear that the existing arrangement does not permit 
tlie facts of geographical variation, of which this bird is a most 
^conspicuous illustration, to be recognized and expressed. Of the 
^ Avo alternatives, the former appears to the writer to be the log- 
i cal and proper course. 

The causes for the extreme variation witnessed in this species 
^rire not far to seek. Like several other birds, notably the Song 
SSparrow, which split up into a number of geographical races, the 
Ihore Larks are to a great extent resident wherever they occur, 
md, although individually tliey are by no means local, but 
^wander far and wide for a considerable portion of the year, 
"their movements do not carry them far enough, or last sufliciently 
long, to subject them to any considerable changes of food or 
climate. As the result of being subjected to practically perma- 
nent conditions, or owing to the possession of an unusually plas- 
tic organization, the Horned Lark varies with locality to an 
extent unprecedented among our birds, even the Song Sparrow, 
hitherto supposed to illustrate the extreme degree of susceptibility 
to geographical changes, falling behind in this particular. 

Although not, strictly speaking, migratory, the extent to which 
the Homed Larks change locality is sufficient to materially com-, 
plicate the geographical relations of the several forms. Over 
much of the west coast, and in almost all the southern part of the 
United States, these birds can scarcely be said to migrate at all, 
although they may, and doubtless frequently do, wander in win- 
ter from the localities which form their abode the greater part of 
the year. In the more northern parts of the United States, and 
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especially in the territory to the north of the boundary — in British cS< 
America, Alaska, etc. — the bird partakes more of the character ^» 
of a true migrant, and every fall and winter witnesses the intrusion .cv 
from the north into our territory of hordes of these birds. How ^Si^" 

far south these northern birds penetrate is at present not deter ~ 

minahlc with accuracy. Judging from specimens at hand the 
37th parallel marks about the southern limit. From the intrusion 
of these northern-born birds into regions where the summer resi- 
dents only partially migrate, or do not migrate at all, there result? 
a mixing up of the geographical races which is very puzzling. 
As an instance in point, the writer may mention that at Carson, 
Nevada, in November, he found two quite dissimilar forms, 
neither of which represents the bird found at that locality in 
summer. 

The movements of the Shore Larks appear to be chiefly lati- 
tudinal, but they also wander to greater or less distances east or 
west of their true homes. How extensive these longitudinal 
movements are is not readily determined. The peculiarities of 
one of the two forms found at Carson in November, as stated, 
seem to show conclusively that it came from the region to the 
westward, probably from across the mountains. If this supposi- 
tion be correct, it would show that, in this instance at least, a 
very considerable lateral movement had been made in search of 
suitable food and climate. In itself this is not surprising, for 
the Oregon Snowbird {yunco orcgonus) is known to occur 
abundantlv in Colorado and Texas, as well as over the intermc- 
diate region, though it has not been ascertained to breed further 
east than the Sierras, more than 600 miles to the west. How- 
ever, at present there is too little known of the boundaries of the 
several races of Shore Larks to enable any sUitements of value to 
l>e made concerning the extent of their longitudinal movements. 

As the result of the accumulation of many years, the Nation- 
al Museum possesses a large series of these interesting binls, 
collected in almost eveiy portion of tlie country. Large as it 
is, however, the material proved by no means suflicient for 
the complete elucidation of the several races of this bird. The 
great diiFiculty to a proper understanding of the mutual relation 
of the forms in the past has been not so much the lack of a suffi- 
cient number of specimens as a lack of specimens from the vari- 
ous localities collected in the breeding season. From what has 
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l>een said before as to the manner in which the races mingle 
geographically for a portion of tlie year, it will be readily under- 
stood how extremely unsatisfactory would be results which are 
dependent in any considerable degree upon a study of winter 
specimens. In addition, therefore, to the material contained in 
the Smithsonian collection and in my own private cabinet, the 
writer found it necessary to call upon friends in various parts of 
the United States, who have responded most generously to his 
request for specimens. The aggregate material he has thus been 
enabled to consult in the preparation of the present paper is 
believed to be greater than has ever before been brought together, 
at least in this country. No fewer than 350 specimens are now 
before him, representing the birds geographically so thoroughly 
that no area of any considerable size within the United States is 
believed to be unrepresented. 

Before proceeding to formally diagnose the accepted forms, it 
may be well to briefly mention each race in relation to the area it 
occupies. 

I . Alpestris. — The first question that presents itself is the 

relation of the Shore Lark of Northeastern North America to its 

fluropean congener. Small as is the series of European birds at 

^he writer's present disposition, it is large enough to show that 

tL\\e diflferences between the bird inhabiting the northern portions 

Europe and the bird of Hudson's Bay, Labrador, and New- 

<)undland are not sufficient to separate them even varietally.- 

*^his is in accordance with the conclusions of Ridgway, Coues, 

-^^nd others. Specimens of European origin can be selected that 

^^re practically indistinguishable from our birds and that differ 

^ess from individual examples of the latter than these do from 

^jthers bred in the same locality, between which, of course, the 

<lifferences are purely individual. The bird from Northeastern , 

America may, therefore, he considered identical with the O. 

alpestris of the Old World. It would be extremely interesting 

to carry the comparison further, and to ascertain the relations 

borne by the several races of the Horned Lark of this country to 

the varieties into which the Old World bird is divided. A single 

specimen from southern Russia differs markedly from the O, 

alpestris of Northern Europe. It evidently represents a very 

large and extremely pale race, carrying the peculiarities of size 

and pallid coloration even further than does our leucolcema. 
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The number of species that have been described by Europea 
ornithologists from time to time suggests that the susceptibility oi 
* the Old World bird to changes of size and color corresponding to 
changes of environment is as great as in this country, and that 
the question of their relationship is not less intricate than with us. 
Unfortunately the Old World skins at hand are too few to aflbrd 
opportunity for discussion in the present connection. 

2. Praticola. — The first indications of a departure from the 
type of true alpestris are to be noticed in the region to the south 
and west of the Great Lakes, especially in Illinois. The birds of 
this region arc to be distinguished as a race from alpestris proper 

" by smaller size and by paler colors. Specimens in the breeding 
plumage are at hand from Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan^ 
New York, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, and Eastern Kansas. 
Those from Michigan are paler than any of the others and sug- 
gest an approach to the leucolcBma type. 

In connection with this race, it is of interest to note that it 
appears to be gradually extending its range and to be encroach- 
ing on a territory which by reason of recent deforestation has been 
made to approach the conditions this prairie- loving species seeks. 
Thus Dr. C H. Merriam writes that it has made its appearance 
in Lewis County, New York, within a very few years, and 
appears to be gradually gaining a foothold there. The number 
of specimens of this form before me is very large, and while thev 
show it to be a well marked race, espcci illy when extremes of 
cither form are compared, they also prove that on the one hand it 
intergrades with alpestris and on the other with leucoltctna^ 
according as the respective regions inhabited by these forms are 
approached. Certain specimens also from Kansas more than 
hint that, as we go westwitrd, it passes into arcvicola of the 
plains. A winter specimen of this form from Texas indicates 
the extent of its dispersion at that season. 

3. Leucolaema. — This form is characterized by large size, it 
being larger even than alpestris^ and by pale colors. It never 
has any decided yellow on the throat, though the latter and super- 
orbital line is not rarely tinged with this color. It has been sup- 
posed to breed along our northern frontier in Montana, etc., and 
Colorado even has been assigned as its summer habitat. So far 
as specimens at hand show, however, it does not spend the sum- 
mer anywhere within our frontier, all of the summer specimens 
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from Montana, Dakota, and Colorado, which have been called 
leucolcema^ being referrable to the next form. The only region 
where the specimens at hand absolutely prove that it breeds is 
Alaska, where it was taken by both Mr. Nelson and Mr. Turner. 
Without doubt, however, it inhabits, in summer, much of the 
interior of British America, for in early fall and in winter it 
occurs all along the line of our northern frontier, from the eastern 
blope of the Sierras (apparently not crossing the mountains) to 
Eastern Dakota. It is, in fact, a form of the interior plains of 
high latitude. How far south it goes in winter cannot now be 
stated. I found it to be abundant at Carson, Nevada, in Novem- 
ber. Specimens attest its occurrence at that season in Utah, Col- 
orado, and in Kansas. 

4. Arenicola. — As compared with leucolcema^ its nearest 
ally, it is smaller and, while nearly as pale, always shows consid- 
erable yellow on the throat. Leucolcema appears to he even 
paler in fall than in summer ; the reverse is true of the present 
form, as indeed of all the others which have the yellow on the 
throat and about the head more diffused. This form inhabits the 
Great Interior Basin, extending from the eastern border of the 
plains to the Sierra Nevada, and from somewhere about the line 
of our northern border to Mexico. Specimens are at hand from 
all portions of the area mentioned, and they are found to present 
essentially the same characteristics. Specimens from Montana, 
Dakota, etc., are somewhat larger than those from farther south, 
in Arizona and New Mexico. Those from the last-named sec- 
tions are also brighter and display a rufous cast of coloration 
which, in some individuals, approaches true chrysolccma of 
Mexico. This is simply what is to be expected. Towards the 
north arenicola grades into leucolcema^ and in the south into 
ckrysoltema. There are no summer specimens from localities 
within our territory- farther south than Sanbi F^* ; and it is proba- 
ble that summer residents in the extreme south of Arizona and 
New Mexico would be found to be referrable to chrysola:ma. 

The O. occidenialis of McCall has usuallv been cited bv 
authors as applying to this interior form. There seems to me, 
however, to be more than a reasonable doubt as to the bird 
McCall actuallv had in hand. He savs (Proc. Phi la. Acad.. 
185 1, p. 218) : '•The chief diflerencc between this bird [/.^., his 
occidemtalis\ and the young of the Shore Lark, is in the different 
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dimensions, and in the whole of the under parts being tvhitish 
[italics mine] ; but more particularly in the length and shape of 
the bill, which is longer, more slender and rather more curved 
above than that of the Shore Lark, either young or old." The 
young of none of the Shore Larks are "wholly white beneath," 
and the fact that McCall makes a direct comparison between his 
specimen and a young Shore Lark renders it doubtful to my mind 
whether he did not have a young bird of some other species. In 
the uncertainty I prefer to rename this form. Baird*s occidentalis 
from Salt Lake is referable to leucolcema^^L^ his specimens show. 

5. Giraudi. — That a form of Horned Lark should occur in 
Texas different from the one inhabiting the plains region of the 
interior is somewhat remarkable ; yet such is certainly the case. 
The race is characterized by smaller size than arenicola ; the yel- 
low of the throat is much deeper, and in a very large proportion 
of the males the yellow overspreads the upper part of the breast. 
The general color above is of a peculiar grayish cast, not easily 
characterized on paper, but sufficiently peculiar to render identi- 
fication of the form easy upon comparison. The bird is, perhaps, 
confined to the eastern and southeastern portions of the state, 
though its range is at present not well known. 

There is no doubt but that this form is the Alauda minor of 
Giraud, as I ascertain by an inspection of his type specimen. 
Dr. Stejneger calls my attention to the fact that this name is pre- 
occupied by the Alauda minor of Gmelin of 1788, as applied to 
the Anthus fratensis; hence, unfortunately it is not eligible for 
use in this connection. As Giraud was the discoverer and de- 
scriber of the bird, I have applied his name to it, as in some sort 
a measure of justice to one who in times past has been dealt with 
rather hardly by American writers. 

6. Chrysolaema. — This name has been indiscriminately 
applied in turn to the Horned Larks of almost ever)' portion of 
our western territory, more particularly to those of California ; 
true chrysolicma is, so far as now known, limited to Mexico, 
where it appears to be a constant resident. It is considerably 
smaller than arenicola^ but is about the same size as giraudi. 
It presents a combination of bright colors and rufous tints that 
serve to distinguish it. The yellow of the throat is much deeper 
than in any other form. 

8. Rubeus. — Reaching California a new form presents itself. 
For this the name rubeus has been selected, as the deep 'sorrel' 
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or rufous color is the character that chieflv distinguishes this tbrni 
from the foregoing. Its small size is also noticeable, it beinj^ the 
smallest of any of our forms. In a considerable number of speci- 
mens from the interior of the state the back, with the exception 
of some black streaks just above the rump, is entirely rufous. 
Examples from about San Francisco. Santa Barbara, and San 
Diego are of a lighter shade of rufous, but all appear to be dis- 
tinguishcil from the preceding form. In casting alx)ut for a name 
for the California race I expected to be able to apply the Alauda 
r»/a of And ubon. The supposed type of Audubon's plate and 
description is now before me, and it agrees' perfectly w ith the 
California form ; no locality, however, is given on the label. 
In the account of his rufa Audubon states its habitat to Ix; 
the whole of the interior of the United States and Mexico. 
Aside, however, from any doubt attaching to the locality of the 
specimen, and of its being Audubon's type, the name is preoccu- 
pied by the Alauda rufa of Gmelin of 178S. as applied to 
Anihus ludovicianus\ hence there is no alternative but to pro- 
pose a new name. 

9. Strigata. — The remaining form within our territory is the 
variet}* strigata. which is, perhaps, the most strongly marked of 
any of the forms mentioned. It is slightly larger than the Cali- 
fomian bird, as would be expected from its more northern habi- 
tat, which is the extreme Noithwestern United Stites — tlic 
neighborhood of Puget Sound. Washington Territory, and south- 
wards into Oregon. As in this region the rainfall is ;^reater than 
in any other portion of the United States, it naturally folK>ws tliat 
from here would come the daikest colored Homed Larks. .Such 
is the case, and its deep colnration and the conspicu^iusly strij>cd 
dorsum constitute the cs«!<rntial characters of tlii*- race. 

To tliose who have never :«tteiT)pted the identification of .\w\ 
considerable numlKrr of Horned Larks, or w'utt are farnijiaT ouly 
with specimens from a single restrittecj j««c;ility. it ma% ^\)\>^:'^^ 
that the numi^er of forms su'^t^e'^ted b\ t'^e above arran^crncijl i" 
cxces.«ive. and that in handliri^r the sui'ktt an u:i!icce*-sar\ dt^rci. 
of refinement ha*^ l>e<rn practiced. Ihi*. howe\er. i^ l>el3t\e': lo 
be not the ca^e. Certainly by predilt-ctioij tiA- \Miter \^ com- 
mitted to the rcc^»i!TiJtion of as ffw varietic* as lit- va*.'^\ con-r^-rvs- 
tive could desire- Ik-tweeij prcdUectioii aud j,-:-:tJCc. i.o%\e'kc:. 
there must, in such case* as the prt-Mrnt. "rnr .-i v. idv '3;\<.-rje:.ct. 
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If one would be consistently conservative and refrain from swell- 
ing our bird lists with new names, it is absolutely necessary- to 
refrain from the study of specimens. The widely differing clima- 
tological and topographical conditions prevailing within our ter- 
ritory are reflected in the great variety of animal forms. It is 
absolutely necessary to a proper understanding of the subject that 
these forms, whether properly ranking as species or only as vari- 
eties — incipient species — should be studied and the method and 
amount of their variations recorded.* Notwithstanding that the 
professional book-maker, to whom the constantly changing and 
swelling bird lists are a nuisance, may call a halt, the work of 
elucidating these forms and formally cataloguing them must go 
on till all the facts of geographical variation are fully set forth. 
The practical necessities to be met in tlie case of the Horned 
Larks are the establishment of a suflicient number of geograph- 
ical races to serve for the reception of specimens, due care being 
exercised to recognize by name no form not sufficiently clifTeren- 
tiated to be capable of clear definition ; added to which is the 
requirement that every form recognized shall be known to inhabit 
a definite geographical area. Of course it is not pretended that 
by the acceptance of the above forms the identification of every 
specimen of Otocorys taken within the limits of the area treated 
of becomes at once easy and certain. To suppose this, one must 
know little indeed of the manner in which species and varieties 
vary according as they approach and recede from the central 
points where they arc most strongly marked. 

On the contrar}', in the case of the Horned Larks, one must 
expect to find in any considerable collection a number of speci- 
mens to assign which to their proper forms becomes a matter of 
nice judgment and of thorough understanding of the subject. 
It is believed, however, that by the above arrangement the 
Horned Larks can be treated as satisfactorily :is any other vari- 
able species ; certainly as easily as the Song Sparrows. Due 
allowance must of course be made for individual variation and for 
tlie occurrence of intermediate specimens — those reared in local- 
ities between the centres of two forms, and hence showing in 
varving degree the characters of either race. Very rarely indeed 
will specimens be found that display the characters of two forms 
so cquallv that it is impossible to decide to which form they 
most incline. By far the larger proportion of specimens arc well 
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itiliin one side or the other of the line. Below are appended 
^rief comparative diagnoses of the above-mentioned forms, 
^<^g"cther with descriptions of such of them as have received new 

It may be premised that it has been found very difficult to give 
* ■^'i a few set words the differences of coloration that actually exist 
V>^t:wecn the several races. The only satisfactory way of identi- 
fy! ng birds so closely related as the Horned Larks is by a direct 
^^oinparison of specimens. 

Comparative Diagnoses.* 

O. alpestris. — Size large; wing, 4.44; tail, 3.02; bill, .91; tarsus, .50. 
C -Average of 19 males.) Nape, lesser wing-covcrts, rump, etc., deep vina- 
<^Oous. Habitat, Northeastern North America, Labrador, Greenland. 

O. alpestris praticola. — Size smaller; wing, 4.17; tail, 2.93; bill, .83; 

^s^K*8us, .46. (Average of 19 males.) Nape, lesser wing-coverts, rump, 

^t:c:., pale vinaceous; back dead gray, in contrast; whole aspect generally 

F^x^ler than in true alpestris. Habitat, Upper Mississippi Valley and 

'"*igion of Great Lakes. 

O. alpestris leucoUema. — Size about as in alpestris; wing, 4.39; tail, 
^ - ^; bill, .89; tarsus, .49. (Average of 12 males.) Chief character, pal- 
" ^^~^r; nape, lesser wing-coverts, rump, etc., very pale vinaceous; back gray 
■ *"^ contrast. Throat white or with but faint trace of yellow. Colors arc 
^^■^ill paler in fall; occasionally at this season there is some yellow on the 
^ ^roat. Habitat, British America and Alaska; Western United States 
"^^^^ nly in winter. 

O. alpestris arenicola. — Size smaller than IcucoliBtna ; wing, 4.27 ; tail, 

.35; bill, .84; tarsus, .48. (Average of 16 males.) The colors similar to 

le last, but throat always decidedly yellow. Fall specimens arc brighter, 

4th more yellow on the throat and forehead. Habitat, Great Hasin of 

Xjnited States and Rocky mountains. 

O. alpestris giraudi. — Wing, 3.78; tail, 2.57; bill, .80; tarsus, .43. 
^Average of 9 males.) General color above brownish gray; streaks of 
\)ack very indistinct; yellow of throat bright; breast unusually pale 
yellow. Habitat, Eastern and Southeastern Texas. 

O. alpestris chrysoUema. — Wing, 398; tail, 2.91; bill, .83; tarsus, 
.46. (Average of 4 males.; Much deeper in color than arenicola. Nape, 
etc., deep pinkish rufous; throat deep yellow, but breast always white. 
Habitat, Mexico, possibly across the border into Southern Arizona and 
New Mexico. 

O. alpestris nibeus. — Wing, 3.51; tail, 2.71; bill, .77; tarsus, .45. 
(Average of 11 males.) General color above, deep cinnamon or ferrugi- 
nous; throat bright yellow; streaks on dorsum nearly obsolete. Habitat, 
California. 



• The color descriptions are based on males in breeding plumage. 
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O. alpcstris strigata.— Wing, 3.99; tail, 2.75: bill, .76; tarsus, .44. 
(Average of 2 males.) Coloration above very dark; much Icrk cinnamon 
than in either rnbcus or chrysolarma ; back distinctly striped with dusky: 
breast usually yellow. In some fall specimens the yellow overspreads the 
entire under parts. IJabitat, coast region of Washington Territory and 
Oregon. 

Descriptions of New Races. 
O. alpcstris praticola, var. nov. Prairie Horned Lark. 

Si'BSP. Cn\R.—A(/u// (J in Spring (No. 90763, Richland Co., 111., May 
iT), 1883; ^' Ridgway) : Posterior portion of crown, occiput, nape, sides 
of neck and breast, lesser wing-coverts, and shorter upper tail-coverts. 
light vinaceous; back, scapulars, and rump, grayish brown, the feath- 
ers with darker centres, becoming darker and much more distinct on the 
rump; middle wing-coverts light vinaceous terminally, brownish gray 
basal ly. Wings (except as described) gra^-ish brown, the feathers with 
paler edges; outer primary with outer web chiefly white. Middle pair of 
tail-feathers light brown (paler on edges), the central portion (longitudi- 
nally) much darker, approaching dusky; remaining tail-feathers uniform 
black, the outer pair with exterior web broadly edged with white. Longer 
upper tail-coverts light brown, edged with whitish, and marked with a 
broad lanceolate streak of dusky. Forehead (for about .15 of an inch) yel- 
lowish white, this continued back in a broad superciliary stripe of nearly 
pure white; fore part of crown (for about .35 of an inch) deep black, con- 
tinued laterally back to and including the ear-like tufts; lores, suborbital 
region, and broad patch on cheeks (with convex posterior outline) deep 
black ; jugular crescent also deep black, this extending to the lower part of 
throat; chin and throat pale straw-yellow, gradually fading into white on 
sides of foroneck ; anterior half of ear-coverts white, posterior half drab- 
gray, each portion forming a crescent-shaped patch. Lower parts posterior 
to the jugular crescent pure white, the sides of the breast light vinaceous, 
the sides similar but brown, and indistinctly streaked with darker. Upper 
mandible plumbeous-black, lower bluish plumbeous; iris deep brown; 
legs and feet brownish black. Wing 4.30. tail 2.85, culmen .47, tarsus .85. 

Adult $ in ivintcr (No. 955S3. H. S. Nat. Mus., Gainesville. Texas, 
Feb. 12, 1S84; G. H. Ragsdale) : Similar to the spring plumage but 
darker, with the vinaceous somewhat obscured by grayish brown, llic 
black by pale tips to the feathers, and yellow of throat slightly deeper. 
Wing, 4.20, tail, 3.fX), culmen, .43, tarsus, .85. 

Adult ? /■// sfrinir (No. 90760, Richland Co., 111., May 25, 1884; ^' 
Ridgway) : Above grayish brown, the pileum narrowly and distinctly, the 
dorsal region broadly and less sharply, streaked with dusky; nape, les- 
ser wing-coverts, and shorter upper tail-coverts dull light vinaceous. the 
first very indistinctly streaked. A narrow frontlet and broad superciliary 
stripe (the latter very sharply defined above) dull white; lores, suborbital 
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fc^ion, and triangular patch on cheeks, dull brownish black, without sharp 
<^^tinition posteriorly; auriculars drab, the anterior half lighter; chin and 
^*'* »'<^nt white, the former faintly tinged with yellowish ; jugular crossed bv 
i«. c^iisitinct band of black, narrower and less intense in color than in the $ ; 
""^^ »^t of lower parts white, tinged with pale brownish on breast, the sides 
c^ *i specially of breast) pale isabella-brownish, the flanks indistinctly 
'^'*^*"eaked with darker. Wing 3.85, tail 2.50, culmen, .45, tarsus, .80. 

-ytriuli ? in -winter (No. 85417, Mt. Carinel. Illinois, Dec. 20, 1874; S. 
Virncr) : Differing from the summer plumage in being browner, and 
itl\ the streaks on the pileum less distinct, the whitish frontlet obsolete, 
^^^^ci the superciliary stripe less sharply defined; the lores, suborbital re- 
*=5*on, and cheeks dull brownish, like the auriculars, the latter with an in- 
*^ i*itinctly lighter central spot; chin and throat dull bufly- white, with a 
^* ^ge of straw-yellow, changing to clearer huffy white on sides of fore- 
■^^ck; juguUim with an indistinct blackish patch, the feathers* broadly 
^ordered with dull whitish. Whole breast and sides light isabella-color, 

* ^^ciistinctly streaked with darker; abdomen and crissum white. Wing 
3-75» tail, 2.45, culmen, .40, tarsus, .80 

T'oung^ first plumage ((f , No. 90761, May 29, and ? , No. 90792, May 
*^, Richland Co.. Illinois; R. Ridgwav) : Above brownish black, the 
'^'^''ings brownish; back dotted with sharply defined deltoid and rhomboid 
** pecks of white; pileum with similar but much more minute markings, 
^•'^ci rump also varied in the same manner but spots rather more trans- 
^'"ei-se than on the back. Lesser and middle wing-coverts brownish black, 
^T>adly tipped with huffy white; greater coverts dusky, edged with 

* ^s^bella-brown, and narrowly tipped with pale butf; prevailing color of 
^^lr>5ed remiges isabella-brown, the tertials, however, darker brown, bor- 
^^*^»~t!d with buff, this bordered internallv with a duskv submarcin. Lower 
^^»-ts dull white, the jugulum, sides of breast, and sides, dull isabella-buff, 
'^ I><Dtted or clouded with dusky. 

Measurements: wing, 4.30; tail, 3.08; bill, .80; tarsus, .4^ (largest of 

Measurements: wing, 4.10; tail, 2.80; bill. .78; tarsus, .45 (smallest of 

O. alpestris arenicola, var. nov. Deskkt Moknf:i> L.ark. 

Male: Crown, nape, rump, lesser wing-coverts, and sides of body pale 
^*inaccou8, feathers of middle back dark brown centrally, darker towards 
^Ke rump, not however taking the form of distinct streaks. Exterior sur- 
face of wing near shoulder very pale cinnamon. A broad crescent of 
black from forehead to behind the eyes, bordered by white below. Malar 
5ind pectoral patch black. Below white; tail black, except the two middle 
feathers, which are dark brown edged with pale cinnamon; outer tail 
feathers edged with white. Throat pale yellow. 

Ptmalt : General colors similar. Feathers of occiput dark brown, 
tnedially like the back; throat showing lines only of yellow. 
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Measurements: wing, 4.25 ; tail, 3.00; bill, .88; tarsus, .48 (largest of 

7 J). 

Measurements : wing, 4.00; tail, 2.90; bill, .85; tarsus, .47 (smallest of 

7(f)- 

Otocorys alpestris giraudi, var. nov. Texan Hornrd Lark. 

SuBSP. Char. — Smaller than O. alpestris praticola (the wing not 
more than 3.90 inches in the J), and deeper colored; the forehead and 
superciliary stripe yellow, or tinged with yellow, and the breast (imme- 
diately beneath the black jugular collar) often, if not usually yellow. 
Female much paler and grayer, with more distinctly yellowish throat 
than in praticola. 

Adult $ in Springy No. 73706, Corpus Christi, Texas; G. B. Sennett") : 
Posterior half of crown, occiput, nape, sides of neck and breast, lesser and 
middle wing-coverts, and upper tail-coverts, grayish vinaceous; back, 
scapulars, and rump dull brownish gray, the back very obsoletely. the 
upper part of the rump distinctly, streaked with darker. A narrow frontal 
band (about. 12 of an inch wide) continued back in a distinct superciliary 
stripe; chin, throat, and malar region, primrose-yellow; a broad patch on 
fore part of the crown (about .35 of an inch wide), ear-tufts, lores, 
oblique patch beneath the eyes, and jugular patch, black; middle portion 
of auriculars pale primrose-yellow, the terminal portion grayish brown. 
Breast, except laterally, pale primrose-yellow, minutely and very indistinct- 
ly flecked with pale grayish brown ; rest of lower parts white. Wing, 3.90. 
tail, 2.55, culmen, .42, tarsus, .80. 

Adult 9 in Spring (No. 73707, Brownsville, Texas, G. B. Sennett): 
Above light vinaceous-gray, everywhere distinctly streaked with dusky; 
forehead (indistinctly) dull whitish, this gradually passing into a rather 
well-defined buffy white superciliary stripe; malar region, chin and throat, 
primrose-yellow; lores and suborbital region dusky, mottled with pale 
buffy grayish ; auriculars pale pinkish buff, darker terminally. Jugulum 
with a distinct transverse patch of brownish black, the feathers narrowly 
tipped with dull whitish. Lower parts white, the breast somewhat tinged 
with pale vinaceous (especially laterally) and marked with deltoid spots 
of pale vin.iccous-gray. Wing, 3.55, tail, 2.30, culmen, .40, tarsus, .80. 

Measurements: wing, 3.90; tail, 2.60; bill, .72; tarsus, .38 (largest of 

8(?)- 

Measurements: wing, 3.57; tail, 2.50; bill, .82; tarsus, .40 (smallest of 

In a series of 17 specimens all from Texas, the characters of this form as 
given above are remarkably uniform. Of eleven adult males, only four 
are without yellow on the breast; in the same number it is very distinct, 
being almost as deep as the color of the throat, while in three it is paler, 
though distinctly indicated. In the coloration of the upper parts there is 
no variation worthy of note, except in the width of the yellow and black 
bands on the top of the head, which vary to a greater or less degree in 
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all the races. Six adult females, in spring plumage, are all so nearly alike 
that the description given above would apply equally well to all of 
them. 



O. alpestris nibeus, var. nov. Ruddy Hornkd Lark. 

SuBSP. Char. — Adult <J (Stockton, California, No. 76599, L. Beld- 
ing) : Occiput, hind neck, rump, upper surface of wings, and sides of 
body deep cinnamon or ferruginous; feathers of back grayish brown, not 
taking the form of distinct streaks. Superciliary stripe pale yellow. 
Belly and under tail-coverts white; throat bright primrose-yellow. Sides 
of breast deep cinnamon, in strong contrast with the white. Crescent, 
malar and pectoral patches as in other forms. Female (No. 82413, Santa 
Rosalia Bay; L. Belding) : Upper parts light grayish cinnamon, brighter 
on lesser wing-coverts and nape. Crown, back, and upper part of rump 
broadly streaked with dark brown. Superciliary stripe buff-yellow. Chin 
and throat clear buff-yellow. Jugular patch and patch on breast brownish 
black; rest of under parts dull white, tinged on sides of breast with light 
grayish cinnamon. 

Measurements: wing, 4.10; tail, 2.95; bill, .80; tarsus, .42 (largest of 

Measurements: wing, 3.60; tail, 2.60; bill, .75; tarsus, .42 (smallest of 

m 

O. alpestris strigata, var. nov. Streaked Horned Lakk. 

SuBSP. Char. — Most like chrysoliEma, but differing in much darker 
and less cinnamomeous coloration above, with the back broadly and dis- 
tinctly streaked with dusky; the lower parts either entirely yellow, or 
with the breast yellow (very rarely destitute of yellow). 

Adult S •> ^f>rinfr plumage (No. 8734. U. S. Nal. Mus. Ft. Stcilacoom, 
Puget Sound, April 15, 1856; Dr. Geo. Suckley, U. S. A.) : L'pper parts, 
in general, rather deep vinaceous, the back, scapulars, and rump, how- 
ever, more grayish brown, very broadly and conspicuously stieaked with 
brownish black. Lower parts pale yellow, or yellowish white, becoming 
nearly pure white on flank«> and crissum. The usual black areas on head 
and jugulum. Wing, 3.80: tail. 2.60: culmen, .45; tarsus. .75. 

Adult J, in ZL'intrr (No. 80477, Yuba Co.. California, February 1877; 
L. Belding) : Similar to No. 8734, but upper parts more obscured by 
brownish (the dark streaks of dorsal region very heavy and distinct, how- 
ever), and yellow of lower parts much deeper, the whole surface posterior 
to the jugular patch being lisjht primrose-yellow, except the crissum. 
which 18 white; black jugular patch and that on fore part of crown slightly 
broken by very narrow pale yellowish fips to feathers. Wing, 4.00: tail, 
2.80; culmen. -40: tarsus, .80. 

Admit 9, in spring- (No. 8733. U. S. Nat- Mus. Ft. Steilacoom, March 
20,1856; Dr. Geo. Suckley) : Lesser wing-coverts bright cinnamon : mid- 
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die wing-coverts and upper tail-coverts paler, more vinaceous cinnamon; 
rest of upper parts, including top of head, rather light fulvous-grayish, 
the pileum narrowly but very distinctly, the back, scapulars, and rump 
very broadly and sharply, streaked with brownish black; nape more 
inclining to vinaceous, and obsoletely streaked. Lower parts pale buffy 
yellow, relieved by a large and distinct jugular patch of black, slightly 
broken by narrow buify tips to the feathers. On the fore part and sides 
of the crown the black streaks show a tendency to coalescence, thus 
strongly indicating the solid black area of the adult male; the black on 
lores and cheeks is also .strongly indicated. Wing, 3.65; tail, 2.40; 
culmen, .45 ; tarsus, .80. 

Adult $ , /// winter (Albany, Oregon, Jan. 22, 1881 ; Cab. \\. W. Hen- 
shaw). Above more decidedly brownish, with the streaks more suffused; 
lesser wing-coverts much duller cinnamon. Lower parts (posterior to the 
black jugular patch) with only the breast yellow, this clouded with rather 
distinct spots (some of deltoid shape) of dull grayish olive, or drab. 
Wing, 3.60; tail, 2.40. 

In connection with my study of the Shore Larks I should not 
forget to mention the assistance I have received from friends. 
My thanks are due to the following gentlemen who have kindly 
placed their series of Shore Larks at my disposal : Mr. William 
Brewster ; Mr. Geo. B. Sennett ; L; Belding ; W. Bryant ; C. 
F. Batchelder ; H. K. Coale ; T. S^ Roberts. My especial 
thanks are due to Mr. Ridgway, whose advice and substantial 
assistance I have had throughout the preparation of the paper. 



BICKNELL^S THRUSH. 



BY KKV. J. H. LANCHLLE, 



Off the south-west end of Xova Scotia, opposite Yarmouth 
and Shelburn Counties, is a large number of islands — one for 
every day in the year, they say. On leaving the harbor of the 
city of Yarmouth, oiT to the westward and well out at sea, are 
Green Island and Garneet Rock. Then comes the Tusket Is- 
lands, many in number, and, of varied size, form and atppear- 
ance ; some being partly cultivated, some wholly wooded and the 
outermost almost as smooth as a lawn ; these last are called the 
Bald Tuskets. Farthest out at sea, and verv nearly on an extend- 
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cd line between the two counties mentioned, are the Mud Islands 
?i.nd Seal Islands. These are almost entirely covered with 
SL low growth of evergreens — black spruce and balsam fir. 
Except the Robin, the Song Sparrow, the Snowbird, and a few 
Redstarts and Winter Wrens, almost the only small land-birds 
breeding here are the Black-poll Warbler and Bicknell's Thrush 
— the last two being very abundant. 

This Thrush (the Black-poll I have described) was wholly 
new to me. My attention was first arrested by its call or alarm 
note, which sounded like cree-e-e'e-ecp^ or quee-a^ or crec'e-e-ee^ 
on a rather fine, high key. It had some resemblance to the call 
of Wilson's Thrush, but was unmistakably diflferent ; and as Mr. 
JBrcwster has noted (Bull. N. O. Club, Vol. VIII, p. 12), is 
^ery particularly diflferent from the sharp liquid//^ or peenk of 
^he typical Olive-back. The song, Tsiderea^ tsiderea^ tsidirea^ 
sometimes tsidirea^ rea^ tsiderea^ or some other modulation 
of the same theme, is similar in tone to that of Wilson's Thrush, 
T>ut more slender and wirey, and therefore not nearly so musical 
^nd grand. In the solitude of its evergreen islands', however, this 
l>ird is by no means an inferior songster, the sibilant tones of its 
voice being finely relieved by certain more prolonged and liquid 
vibrations. A careful examination satisfied me that the bird 
was Bicknell's Thrush, lately identified in the Catskill and in the 
White Mountains, and named in honor of its discoverer. It was 
80 abundant, and not particularly shy for a Thrush, that I had 
the most ample opportunity for the study of its habits ; and sev- 
eral specimens were secured and retained. Next to its lesser 
size, in structural peculiarity, is its slender, depressed, and finely 
curved bill, compared with* which that of the typical Olive-back 
seems thick and clumsy. While singing, which occurred through- 
out the day, but more especially in the evening twilight and early 
morning, the bird delighted to perch in the top of the evergreens, 
often on the very tip, where its bright, brown figure, with 
elevated head, was quite conspicuous. On the ground and in 
tiking its food, its habits were precisely like those of other 
Thrushes. 

To find the nest of this species was my great desideratum ; and 
though the bird was so numerous, it was by no means an easy 
task. Many an hour did I thread my way through almost im- 
penetrable evergreen thickets before I could secure the miicli 
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coveted prize. At last my search was rewarded by nests in con- 
siderable numbers, and all as nearly alike in location, structure, 
and materials, as it is possible for nests to be. 

Placed a few feet from the ground, and against the trunk of aa 
evergreen tree, it was composed externally of various kinds oF 
mosses, including a few fine sticks, weed-stems and rootlets, and 
was lined with fine grasses well bleached ; so that, outside, the nest 
was as green as a bunch of fresh moss, and the inside was light 
brown. The eggs, .87 X -63 of an inch, are light bluish-green, 
speckled with brown. 

About the Mud and Seal Islands dense fogs prevail almost 
continually throughout the summer. This excessive moisture, so 
productive of mosses, causes the moss in the walls of the 
Thrushes* nests to grow ; hence the nests of previous years, well 
protected from the weather by dense evergreens, become elegant 
moss-baskets finely ornamented within and without with living 
cryptogams. I saw a number such, which looked as if they had 
grown in situ on the trees. 

Some 7 inches or a little less in length, Bicknell's Thrush, as 
above found, is uniform deep olive-brown above ; the sides of the 
white under parts being ashy-gray, and the sides of the neck an<l 
the upper part of the breast but slightly tinged with buflT; while 
the neck and breast-spots are not so large as in the typical swain- 
soni. 

To my eye the bird does not appear so large as the other 
Thrushes, and the bill is unmistakably differentiated, both by its 
slcnderness and by its delicately carved outline. 



BIRDS OF THE LOWER URUGUAY. 

nv WALTER n. BARROWS. 

( Conhnued from p. 113.) 

141 . Phalacrocorax brasilianus ( Gm,), Cuervo del agua 
(Water Crow). — An abundant resident at Concepcion on 
all streams, large and small. Usually met with in pairs or tmall 
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]|3artics at this place, while at Buenos Aires flocks of hundreds 
%^irere frequently seen. It was not met with south of Azul. Of 
its breeding habits I learned nothing. 

142. Ardea cocoi Linn. Garza (Heron). — A rather 
c^ommon resident, but most abundant in winter. Probably breeds. 
^N'ot met with on the pampas, where, however, it does occur in 
AV>undance at some seasons. 

143. Ardea egretta Gf^. Garza blanca (White Heron). 

Abundant; resident; breeds. Seen at every point visited, 

even as far south as Carhu^, where it was abundant early in 
April, the coldest season. 

144. Ardea candidissima Gm. Garza blanca chica 
(Little White Heron). — Less abundant than the preceding, 
t>ut with the same distribution. Doubtless breeds at Concepcion. 

145. Ardea sibilatrix Temm, — Not common ; shy, and 
solitary. Sesn only a few times, in November. Though much 
rcisembling the Night Heron, they were active by day, and when 
clisturbed flew rapidly away from the streams and swamps towards 
t:lie dry woods and sand-hills. Their flight is much quicker than 
tliat of any other Heron of my acquaintance. 

146. Butorides cyanurus (F/W7/.). — Abundant, but only 
in spring and summer, when it is so unsuspicious that you may 
frequently row past it in a boat at twenty-five feet distance with- 
out disturbing it in the least. I saw it only at Concepcion, where 

it undoubtedly breeds. 

147. Ardetta involucris ( VieilL). — This tiny Heron, so 
similar to our own A. exilis^ seems to be a rather common 
summer resident from Brazil almost or quite to Patagonia. 
Indeed it may remain the whole year round in the marshes of 
the pampas, for while I only met with it in summer at Concep- 
cion I several times saw it at Carhu^ in April, long after winter 
had fairly set in. It is rarely seen, even where most abundant, 
and it was almost impossible to get a second sight at one which 
had been once started from the reeds. I did not succeed in finding 
its nest. 

148. Nycticorax garden! Gm. — Abundant ; resident ; prob- 
ably breeds, but I did not meet with its nest. Precisely similar 
in all its habits to the same bird here. 

149. Ciconia maguari {Gm.). Ciguena (Stork). — A 
rtther common resident at Concepcion ; of^cn seen standing statue- 
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like on some slight rise of ground in the distance, but only with 
the greatest care and under the most favorable circumstinces is it 
possible to get within shot. Of its nesting habits nothing could 
be learned. 

150. Tantalus loculator Z/««.— Abundant in summer, 
commonly in flocks. While feeding they were very unsuspicious 
and in one case it was only after four shots and five deaths that 
the remainder of a flock of tliirty took lazily to their wings and 
sought safer ground. During clear, hot days they were often 
seen to rise in spirals to an immense height and continue floating 
in circles for hours. 

151. Plegadis falcinellus {Linn,). — The common name, 
Bandurria^ of this abundant bird alludes to its custom of asso- 
ciating in large numbers, forming bandadas or flocks. 

At Conccpcion the birds are resident and during winter and 
spring I sometimes saw them in flocks of one or two thousand, 
often feeding amicably side by side with several species of Ducks, 
Plover, and Snipe. 

152. Theristicus melanopis (Gm.). — A small flock was 
met with on the pampas between Olavarria and Azul, April 12, 
1 88 1. There were only twelve or fifteen birds in the flock and 
they allowed the diligence to pass within about one hundred 
yards without showing any uneasiness. 

153. Platalea ajaja {Linn,), Espat'ula (Spatula). — 
Not very abundant. Seen usually singly or in pairs, and only in 
spring or autumn. A slightly wounded one which I kept in iny 
room for a day or two seemed unable to walk without stooping 
forward, swaying the body from side to side, and striking the 
bill smartly on the floor. The most southern record which I 
have is Bahia Blanca, February 17, 1881, at which time a single 
pair was seen. 

154. Phcenicopterus ignipalliatus {Geoff, ct d' Orb.), 
Flamenco (Flamingo). — Seen only at Puan, March 27 to April 
1,1881. A flock of thirty or forty frequented a small, alkaline 
pond at that place during our stay, and their flesh formed a part 
of our regular fare. 

155. Chauna chavaria (Z/ifif.). Chaja (the common cry 
of the bird). — This is the heaviest bird of the country, except 
the Ostrich, and its flesh is hardly inferior to that of the Turkey. It 
abounds in the marshes about Concepcion, and was met with on 
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tlic pampas to about fifty miles south of Buenos Aires. It is 
a.lmost invjtriably found in pairs throughout the year. 

In spite of its great weight (25 to 40 pounds) it rises quickly 
Hy vigorous flapping, and if there be a breeze soon rises in 
spirals like an Eagle and floats gracefully away. On the ground 
they walk with a deliberate gait, recalling that of a Turkey-cock, 
4ind they can swim well if forced to it, though they usually prefer 
to use their wings. 

With regard to their breeding habits I could obtain little relia- 
V>le information from the natives, but I believe tliev nest on the 
jsp'ound in marshes and lay white eggs. 

One shot on December 11, 1880, was standing in the edge of 
tiall grass on the border of a pool and did not see me until I fired. 
He flew upward a few yards and then fell, and on picking him 
m^ip I found that he was ruptured across the abdomen so that the 
owels protruded in a large miiss, evidently the result of the sud- 
den effort to rise. 

156. Chloephaga magellanica (G///.). Ganso de la 
SiEKRA (Mountain Goose). — Seen frequently at Carhu6 in 
JVpril, but not elsewhere. Probably a second species ( C. polio- 
<.ephala Gray) was also seen, as the two species are usually found 
"together, but we took none. 

157. Cygnus nigricoUis {Gm.). Cisne (Swan). — This 
species was noted in the salt 'laguna' Epccum, at Carhu6, and 
also at one or two other points on the pampas. I doubt if it ever 
occurs at Concepcion, though another species ( C. coscoroda) 
sometimes does, if the reports of the natives are to be credited. 

158. Querquedula cyanoptera ( VicilL^. Patito (Little 
Duck). — This name is likewise given to the other species of 
Querquedula^ as well as to Erismatura. This is an abundant 
species in the streams of the southeirn pampas in winter, but is 
not found on the Uruguay, so far as I know. 

159. Querquedula brasiliensis {Gm.). — This beautiful 
bird is rather abundant at Concepcion during the cold weather, 
and a few probably remain to breed, as I noticed a pair as late as 
December 24, 1S80. Unlike most of the other Ducks, it was not 
often found in flocks, though occasionally a few would mingle 
in flocks of other species. 

160. Querquedula flavirostris ( F/V/7/.). — Only seen on the 
pampas, where it was one of the commoner Teal. 
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i6i. Querquedula versicolor ( Vieill.), Patito (Little 
Dick). — Resident at Concepcion, where a few probably breed ; 
hut far less abundant in summer than in winter, when it is the 
commonest and tamest of all the Ducks found there. We found 
it abundant on the pampas wherever there was water. 

162. Dafila spinicauda ( Vieil!,). — To this species I refer 
witli some hesitation a Dafila which was quite abundant at Con- 
cepcion durinj^ June, iSSo, and was afterwards met with several 
times on the pampas (Arroyo Pigu^, March 23, i88x ; Puan, 
March 28 ; Carlun!*, April 6). Unfortunately no skins were saved. 

163. Dafila bahamensis (Z,/>///.). — A single specimen was 
killed at Carluie. April 7, iSSi. 

164. Mareca sibilatrix Pocpp. — First met with near Bahia 
Hlanca in February, iSSi, when a few were observed — all moult- 
ing. Two months later we found it abundant in all the streams and 
pools of the pampas near Puan and Carhu^. 

165. Spatula platalea ( VicilL). — Only met with on the 
pampas and in winter. In the salt lakelets of Puan and Carhu^ 
it was by far the most numerous of the Ducks, being often seen 
in flocks of one to two hundred. 

166. Metopiana peposaca ( VicilL), Pa to (Duck). — A 
Duck the size of the Mallard, and somewhat resembling it in 
color and flesh. Very abundant on the Uruguay in times of 
freshet and probably a few breed about Concepcion, as they cer- 
tainly stay there all summer. It was met with in greater or less 
abundance at every point visited, and was usually found in flocks 
of from ten to fifty individuals. 

167. Erismatura dominica {Linn.), Patito (Little 
Duck). — Abundant in the streams of the pampas, associated 
with Podiccps roUandiy Coots and Gallinules. Usually seen in 
small parties of three to six individuals, which rarely fly, always 
dive at the flash of a gun, and spend at least half their time, when 
undisturbed, under water. 

168. Columba picazuro Tcmm. Paloma del montr 
(Wood Pigeon). — The largest and least common of the Pigeons 
observed. Sometimes seen singly, but more often in flocks of 
twenty-five to two hundred or more individuals Seen only in 
woods in the vicinity of Concepcion. Most abundant in winter. 

169. Columba maculosa Tcmm, Torcaz (Ring Dove). — 
A common resident at Concepcion, where it is found in large 
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flocks through the year. Many ncbts were founil early in Novem- 
ber, all placed in trees in dry woods, and only ten or fifteen feet 
from the ground. 

Each nest contained a single white egg. Either the variation 
in size of the eggs of this species is very great, or else a few of the 
preceding species were breeding with them ; for several eggs 
were found which were very much larger than the others. I 
failed, however, to detect a single specimen of C. picazuro 
among the birds which left the trees as we approached. This 
species was again met with at Carhu^v 

170. Zenaida maculata {Viciil.). Paloma (Dove). — 
Abu!idant everywhere in thinly wooded districts but not on the 
bare pampas. At Concepcion it was abundant throughout the 
ye;ir in small flocks, but I failed to discover its nest or eggs. 

171. Columbula picui {Tcmm.) Palomita (Little 
Dove). — This tinv Dove was only met with in abundance in 
woovled regions, but appears to be gradually spreading over the 
pampas wlicrcver man carries shrubs and trees. It nests fearless- 
ly in the gardens at Concepcion, and even in the orange trees 
which border the public square, laying always two white eggs. 
I think two broods are often reared in a season, but not more. 
Yet I found occupied nests from November 17, until April 13. 
At the latter date many of the summer birds had gone north for 
the winter and the nights were becoming frosty. I found the 
nests most frequently, however, during January and February. 

172. Lrcptoptila chalcauchenia Sci, et Sal v. Paloma 
(Dove). — Only seen at Concepcion, where it is an abundant 
resident. It is almost constantly on the ground, singly or in pairs, 
never more than three or four to ':ether, and usually close to the 
border of some stream or marsh. When alarmed it takes to the 
thickets, but very soon seeks the ground, as if it could not endure 
to perch longer. Yet the only nest I found was placed among 
the matted branches of some bushes, about seven feet from the 
ground. The two white eggs were more nearly spherical than 
are eggs of any other Dove of my acqu lintance. During flight 
the species is easily recognized by the rufous under-wings. 

173. Penelope obscura Wagl. Pavo del Month 
(Wood Turkey). — Limited to the l>orders and islands of the 
river, where in heavy growths of timber it is not uncommon, 
though rarely seen. It has a very harsh, cackling cry. and is said 
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to build a bulky nest in trees and lay white, unspotted eggs. Its 
flesh is much esteemed, and the bird is easily domesticated. 

174. Rallus maculatus Bodd, — The only specimen 
obtained was one which had died in captivity, but was supposed 
to have been taken near Concepcion. More probably it was 
brought down the river by boatmen from Paraguay or Brazil. 

175. Rallus antarcticus King, — Rather common at Car- 
hue early in April, where the only specimens were obtained. 
At Concepcion I several times started a bird much resembling 
this, and which I could not then name. It may have been this 
bird, or possibly the young of the following species. 

176. Rallus rythyrhynchus VicilL — Called Gallincta 
chlcas or little Rail, at Concepcion, where all the Rails were 
called Gallinctas^ though the word is only used properly to indi- 
cate the European Sandpiper {Tringa hypolcuca), -This beau- 
tiful Rail — about the size of the Virginia Rail — is the most 
abundant bird of its family at Concepcion, as well as on the 
pampas. Resident through the year, it seems to be equally 
abundant at all times, and often in mid-winter, while watching 
in the QiS'gQ of the reeds for passing Ducks, I have had half a 
dozen of these restless, inquisitive little birds in sight at a time. 
The colors of bill and legs vary much according to the season. 
In breeding livery they are among the prettiest of the waders. 
Although I searched often and long for the nest, I found but one 
(Oct. 2, 1880), and did not actually catch the bird on that one. 
The eggs were but two, pure white, with a very few, small, 
brown spots. The nest was precisely like that of a Virginia 
Rail, and was placed in a tussock of grass in the middle of a 
half submerged swamp. 

On the Pigu6, where this bird was abundant, I shot one which 
lodged on some slender twigs just above the water. The blood 
trickling from its bill soon attracted some fish, and after one or 
two trials a large fish, like a catfish, jumped up nearly a foot and 
dragged the bird under before I could reach it. 

177. Aramides ypecaha ( Vicill.) Gallineta grande 
(Big Rail). — A noisy bird, as large as a hen, and with some 
other resemblances to that bird ; for example, carrying the tail 
over the back, running some distance before using the wings, etc. 

This is not a rare bird at Concepcion, but from its shyness, and 
the nature of its favorite groinid, it is not an easy bird to secure. 
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It seems to be equally abundant summer and winter, and was 
usually found in pairs, which vanished into the depths of some 
l^ushy morass on the instant of discovery, and could not again be 
started. When surprised several rods from cover I have seen 
tliem fly well after running half the distance to the cover, but 
sually they trust entirely to their legs — and indeed they rarely 
andcr far enough from the swamps to make their wings of much 
i.ase to t!iem. Of their breeding habits I learned nothing. 

178. Gallinula galeata {Lickt,). Gallina del Agua 
(Water Hen.). — Abundant at Concepcion, where it is resi- 

<ilcnt and breeds. On Sept. 29, 1S80, I saw young following 
^heir mother, and two weeks later shot a female just ready to lay. 

"Early in March they were moulting and unable to fly. 

This species was abundant at the southernmost points visited, 

<3ven in cold weather. 

179. Fulica armillata VleilL Gallina del Agua (Wa- 
ter Hen). — Not uncommon at Concepcion during cold weather ; 

much more abundant, however, further south. 

180. Fulica leucoptera VieilL — With the preceding species 
i\\ Puan and Carhu6 in March and April, but not at Concepcion. 

181. Aramus scolopaceus {Gm,). Gallineta grande 
(Big Rail). — An abundant resident in the neighborhood of 
Concepcion in all the marshes and on most of the small water- 
courses wherever impeded with rushes. They seem to feed 
almost exclusively on the large, fresh-water snail {Amp7tliaria)^ 
and the bills of many examined sliowed a perceptible lateral 
curve at the end, which I suppose is due to the constant wedging 
of the bill in the apertures of these shells. 

The birds are by no means wary, but once started they are 
likely to fly half a mile or more before settling, unless there is 
good cover close at hand. 

182. Parra jacana Linn. Gallineta (Rail). — Hardly to * 
be chilled abundant at Concepcion, yet certainly not rare, one or 
more pairs breeding in almost every inarsh where there was 
some clear water and floating vegetition. I never tired of 
watching them as they ran about apparently on the very surface 
of the water, clucking to each othi^r and displaying the pea-green 
wings, cinnamon body, and yellow frontal shield at every short 
flight. I found no nests, but saw two young just able to fly on 
March 5, though I presume these may have been from a ^cond 
nest. 
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183. Vanellus cayennensis (Gm.), Tero-tero (their 
common note). — A beautiful bird, but too well known to need 
any description. Noisy, quarrelsome, always alert and suspicious, 
it is the bane of all water-fowl shooting in the marshes, and bcin^ 
itself unfit for the table the sportsman could doubly afford to 
spare its presence. 

It nests at Concepcion often before the middle of August, 
though eggs may sometimes be found as late as December i. 
The eggs are three or four in number, light buif, heavily spotted 
with deep brown and black, and resemble very closely the eggs 
of the European Lapwing, and, like these latter, are much sought 
for as delicacies for the table. We found this species abundant 
on the pampas in most places, but saw none at Carhu6 during 
our stay of ten days there. 

( To be concluded.) 
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The British Museum Catalogue of Birds. — Two volumes* of this great 
work have appeared during the last year —Volume VII, by Mr. Sharpc. 
concluding the family Timeliidje, and Volume VIII, by Dr. Gadow, treat- 
ing of the Titmice, Shrikes, Tree-Creepers, and Nuthatches. 

'*The family Timeliid(P^ an account of which was commenced in the 
preceding volume [Vol. VI], is here [Vol. VII] completed, with the enu- 
meration and description of 687 species. Of these no less than 548 
are contained in the collection of the British Museum. . . . Out of 
163 genera described in the present volume only 14 are unrepresented 
in the British Museum.'* The species of this group are all, except 
one, inhabitants of the Old World, throughout which they are very 
generally distributed. They are subdivided into the following ten 
'Groups,' namely, I, Thamnobia;, with 24 genera and about 90 species; 



• Catalogue of the Birds in the British Museum. Volume VII. Catalogue of the 
Passcri formes, or Perching Birds. Cichlomorph.'r : Part IV, containing thcconchul- 
ing portion of the Family Timcliidnc (Babbling Thrushes). By R. Bowlder Sharpc. 
I^ondon : Printed by order of the Trustees. 1883. Bvo, pp. i-xvi, 1-698. pll. i-xv, and 
numerous woodcuts in the text. 

Volume VIM. Catalogue of the Passeriformcs, or Perching Birds. Cichlomorphjr : 
containing the Families Parid<x» and I^niidoc (Titmice and Shrikes), and Ccrthio- 
morphii^(Crttt;pers and Nuthatches). By Hans Gadow, Ph.D. London: Printed by 
order oftlic Trustees. 1883. Bvo. pp. i-xiii, 1-386, pll. i-ix, and woodcuts in the text. 
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I, Bradjpteri, with 19 genera and 47 species; III, Eremomelje, with 11 
enera and 46 species; IV, Cisticola:, with 14 genera and about 93 
pecies ; V, Chamaeae, with the single species, Chamcea fasciata of Western 
orth America; VI, Henicuri, with 3 genera and 11 species; VII, Cratero- 
odes, with 39 genera and 192 species; VIII, Timeliae, with 34 genera 
nd 96 species; IX, Liotriches, with 17 genera and 56 species; and X, 
ccentores, with 2 genera and 16 species. 

The *faniily' Timeliidze has been often characterized as the ornithologi- 
al 'waste-basket' — the receptacle of numerous Passeriform birds whose 
bscure relationships prevent their satisfactory reference to other well- 
"vnarked family groups, and which lack among themselves any great degree 
^>f coherence, or afford as a whole any satisfactorily diagnostic characters. 
^Neither does the group, says Mr. Sharpe, in the present state of our knowl- 
-^dge of the species hitherto 'referred or allied to the typical Timcliida;,' 
appear to be susceptible of division into *well-defined or definable sub-fam- 
ilies.* **Hence," he adds, "the views on their systematic arrangement are 
of necessity subject to frequent changes; and my own, with those of the 
author of the fifth volume of the present 'Catalogue* [Mr. Seebohm], have 
consequently undergone considerable modification since the commence- 
ment of the printing of the previous volume. I have been obliged to de- 
part from the scheme of classification there proposed; and I have found 
besides, after a more lengthened study of these birds, that the family, as 
at present constituted, contains many forms which are not real Timelii- 
</<!?." With this admission before us it would be ungracious to dwell up- 
on the heterogeneity of the group, till we are able to offer some better 
scheme of arrangement. While many ornithologists may not agree with 
the author in his allocation of certain forms, none, we fancy, can feel 
otherwise than deeply grateful to him for the very useful monograph he 
has placed at their disposal. 

Volume VIII treats of groups having a much wider geographical range 
than the *Timeliida;,' and embrace many American species. Before, how- 
ever, passing to details, we will venture a few criticisms upon the charac- 
ter of the work in general, mainly apropos of the present volume, but 
equally applicable in many respects to all the volumes of the series. 
While recognizing that brevity of treatment is a necessity of the case in 
such a series of hand-books, it is to be regretted that in many cases the 
reader is left in the dark as to the reasons that have lead the authors to 
the conclusions they have adopted, even in cases where a very few 
additional lines would have been sutKcient to set forth the much desired 
information. We have already adverted on other occasions, in reviewing 
volumes of this series, to the absence of generic diagnoses, and of com- 
parisons of allied forms, beyond, in most cases, what may be drawn from 
the *keys' to the genera and species. These, while proper enough in their 
way, and a great convenience — indeed indispensible as the work is con- 
structed — fail by a long distance to supply these deficiencies. Again — 
and also as we have previously remarked — it is difiicult to sec what rule, 
if any, is adopted in distinguishing species from subspecies, or subspecies 
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from 'races,' excepting in the case of Mr. Seebohm's volume. The fact of 
known or supposed intergradation or its absence, as regards subspecies, 
is rarely referred to, a shbspecies being apparently, and sometimes 
avowedly relegated to that rank when, in the opinion of the author, it 
differs too little from another to take the rank of a *species*; on the 
other hand, hitherto currently received species are thrown together, 
although known to present constant, and sometimes well-marked differ- 
ences, unless the authors have themselves made discoveries which they 
do not deem it necessary to make known to their readers — and this, too, in 
cases where their material is but a tithe of what has passed under the 
eyes of authorities equally entitled to consideration who have published 
views directly the reverse of their own. It further sometimes happens 
that the off-hand statement is made that several specimens of a wide- 
ranging species in the series in the British Museum differ in certain wtivs 
from the rest of the series. It would at least satisfv curiositv in such 
cases if it were stated whether or not these aberrent specimens come 
from any particular locality or region, or whether the difference is 
purely individual. Antithetical comparisons as regards size and color- 
ation of forms all too summarily disposed of would oftentimes l>e well 
worth the slight additional space such statements would require. 

Dr. Gadow's volume opens with the Paridse (including the Regulida; 
auct.)^ of which 10 genera and 82 species are recognized, 48 of the latter 
being referred to the genus Parus alone. Of Parus thirteen synonyms 
are given, two of which {Melanochlora and Lophofhanes)^ however, 
arc recognized in a subgencric series. Of a few species local races are 
recognized, of others, subspecies, and in several both local races and sub- 
species. Thus Parus ater has an 'English,* a 'Chinese,' and a 'Himalay- 
an' race, and in addition three 'subspecies,' respectively from the Cauca- 
sus, Eastern Turkestan, and Southern Persia. To the North American 
Parus atricapillus is referred P. carolinensis as a subspecies, no other 
subspecies or races being recognized, 'Subspecies' borcalis of Parus 
palustris is subdivided into 'Western' and 'Eastern' races. Our Psaltri- 
pari are referred to the Old World genus Acredula; Auriparus is 
referred to Cabanis's African genus Antkoscofus^ which is here ranked 
as a subgenus o{ j^githalus. PanuruSy although included in the Paridx, 
is said (p. 3) not to belong to the family, "but perhaps to the Fringillida;." 
Lrptopa^cile, treated under Regulina*, the author says "does certainly" 
not belong to the Parida;, but is most closely allied to Pkylloscopms/' 

The Laniidx embrace five subfamilies — Gymnorhinina?, Malaconoti- 
na.'. Pachycephalinaj, Laniinic, and Vireoninar. The species of the first 
three are all Old World; those of the last, American. Lanius (covering 
the genera Fiscus, Ennroctouus, Phoncus, Otomcla^ etc. . of authors) in- 
cludes 47 species and 3 subspecies, besides various *races.' Our ^excubitor- 
oides' is unreservedly (and judiciously) referred to L. ludovicianus. while 
the problematical 'rohustus* is accorded specific rank. The Vireosare all 
referred to Virco., but Vircosylz'ia and Lanivirco are recognized in a sub- 
generic sense. The other ijenera of the VireriRine group stand as usually 
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treated ; the principal changes in the group as a whole arc the dcgredation 
of a few commonly recognized species to subspecies, and apparently on 
^vhoUy reasonable grounds. 

The family Certhiidae includes the Nuthatches as well as the Tree- 
Creepers. To Certkia familittris are referred unconditionally all the 
Tree-Creepers of Europe and North America, except mext'caua. which ranks 
as a subspecies, with a range extending northward along the Pacific coast to 
Oregon. The birds from Vancouver Island are said to be Mike those from 
Canada.* yet in the list of specimens cited under *p. C amrrirana* is one 
from 'Vancouver Island.* While C familiarh extends eastward in the 
Old World to Japan, three other species of Certkia are recognized as occur- 
ring in the Himalayan region. Sitta carolinensis aculeata is referred to 
5. carolinensis, with the remark, **the difference between an eastern form 
(5. carolinensis) and a western variety {S. aculeata) is said to be that the 
western individuals have the bill slightly larger [.</V],and that they have 
the greater wing coverts [sic^ less black than the true S. carolinensis.*" 
And yet the author cites examples from the Rocky Mountains. California, 
and Mexico! Sitta zu'llosa Verr. et auct.. of Northern China, is made a 
subspecies of Sitta canadensis! It is said to be "scarcely specifically dis- 
tinct from the widely ranging North American 5. canadensis^'" although 
it lacks the 'black patch on the sides of the neck* present in canadensis, 
these parts being *creamy whitish* in villosa. Is this case to be taken as 
a test of the author's idea of 'subspecies*? And if Sitta carolinensis acu- 
leata, with its slender bill and indistinct black markings on the inner 
secondaries (not 'greater coverts.' which in both forms are clear ashy blue) 
is not to be recognized as a *race,' what are wc to infer is his standard for 
a 'race*.' 

In general. Dr. Gadow inclines to the recognition of comprehensive 
groups, from families downward. His reduction in genera and species 
from the hitherto current status is very marked. We believe the tendency 
to be a wholesome one, and that, in the main, his reductions are made 
with reason, but there are a few cases where we should hesitate strongly 
before accepting his rulings, as regards both genera and species. His 
subspecies are obviously what in this country we should consider as dis- 
tinct though closely allied species, in most cases no intergradation being 
shown, while in some, from the nature (geographical) of the case, 
intergradation would be impossible. On the other hand, his 'races' 
correspond to what we should rank as subspecies. In other instances, geo- 
graphical variation is pointed out, but the differentiated forms are not 
r.icognized in nomenclature, although apparently well-marked, being, in 
fact, forms which we should regard as subspecific and entitled to nomencla- 
tural recognition. Perhap-^. however, he here errs not more on the side 
of consolidation than we on this side of the water have been at times 
prone to do in the direction of undue subdivision. 

In method of execution, the present volume is strictly in accord with its 
predecessors, and is neither less valuable nor less welcome. — J. A. A- 
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Coue8*8 Key to North American Birds, Second Edition.* — The twelve 
years which have passed since the publication of the first edition of the 
•Key* have been marked by unprecedented activity and progress in North 
American ornithology — sufficient, indeed, to render antiquated any text- 
book on our birds, however well up to date in the year 1872. In prepar- 
ing the second edition of the 'Key,* the author has not only attempted to 
bring the work abreast of the present phase of the subject, but has taken 
the opportunity to remedy the defects of the first, and to greatly enlarge 
the scope of the work by the addition of much new material, covering 
branches of the subject wholly omitted in the old *Key.* While in bulk 
the book seems scarcely larger than the one that has so long been a 
familiar and useful companion alike to the amateur and the professional 
ornithologist, it contains more than twice as many pages, and probably 
four times more matter, in consequence of the use of smaller type and 
thinner paper. Nearly 350 new illustrations have been added, a few of 
them replacing old ones now discarded. About fifty — drawn by Mr. 
Edwin Sheppard and engraved by Mr. H. H. Nichols — have been prepared 
expressly for the present edition, besides some thirty or more original 
anatomical drawings, made by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt, U. S. A., and many 
cuts borrowed from various duly accredited sources. 

The work, as it now stands, is divided into four 'Parts,* as follows : 
*Part I. Field Ornithology.* This is a reprint, with slight modifications 
and the addition of a few illustrations, of the author's well-known work of 
this title originally published in 1874. *Part II. Gencnil Ornitholog)-.* 
This is the introductory matter of the old 'Key' greatly amplified and 
with many new illustrations, but especially through the addition of 
nearly 100 pages of entirely new matter on the anatomy of birds. *Part 
III. Systematic Synopsis of North American Birds.* This is the 'Syste- 
matic Synopsis* of the old 'Key* greatly augmented through much fuller 
treatment of the subject, the diagnoses of the various forms treated being 
much extended, and to which is added a concise epitome of the biography 
of each. 'Part IV. Systematic Synopsis of the Fossil Birds of North 
America.* This is the 'Appendix,* of the old 'Key* brought down to date. 
As before, it has been revised by Professor O. C Marsh. The number of 
species and varieties of living birds now admitted is about 900; of fossil 
species, 46. 

Part II, the author characterizes as "a sort of 'Closet Ornithology * as 
distinguished from a 'Field Ornithology* ; being a treatise on the classifica- 
tion and structure of birds, explaining and defining the technical terms 
used in ornithology, — in short, teaching the principles of the science and 

* Key to North American Birds. Containing a concise account of every species of 
living and fossil bird at present known from the Continent north of the Mexican and 
United States boundary, inclusive of Greenland. Second Edition, revised to date, and 
entirely rewritten : with which are incorporated General Ornithology : an outline of the 
stnicturc and classification of birds, and Field Ornithology : a Manual of oollecting. 
preparing, and preserving birds. By Elliott Coues, M. A.. M. D., Ph. D.. Member 
of the National Academy of Sciences, etc., etc. Profusely illustrated. Boston: 
Estes & Lauriat, 1884. Rojral 8vo. pp. xxx •\- 863, x col pi., and 56 3 woodcuts. 
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illustrating their application.*' The section Tpp- 65-Si ) devoted to 'Princi- 
ples and Practice of Classification/ unfolds in a familiar wa v what classi- 
fication is and its purposes, treating the subject from the modern stand- 
point of evolution, giving to beginners an easily comprehensible view 
of the details and general principles that underlie systematic classification. 
The section on the 'External Parts of Birds* (pp. S1-133J is not only 
rewritten, but greatly amplified. 

The 'Introduction to the Anatomy of Birds' (pp. 133-227. — entirely 
new — is too brief to set forth the matter at due length ; it is addressed to 
beginners, and treats the subject of anatomy mainly from the standpoint 
oi systematic ornithology. More special attention is therefore given to 
theskeleton^ but the prominent features of the muscular, vascular, respir- 
atory, digestive, urogenital, and nervous systems, and the special sense 
organs, are noticed at some length, some sixty pai^es being devoted to 
the structure of the soft parts, against about forty to the bones. 

The nomenclature adopted in the 'General Synopsis' is strictly that of 
the second edition of the 'Coues Check List,' published in 1.SS2. The 
authorities for the names adopted are. however, omitted, as are ah biblio- 
graphical references. While space is thus >aved for other matter, we are 
not sure the omission, viewed from the side of convenience, was wi!>e. 
About a dozen more species and subspecies are included than are in the 
*Check List* — mostly described since its publication — but their insertion 
is not allowed to disturb the numeration adopted in the 'Check Li^t.' 
mithough some of the genera even are transposed. Two sub>pecies art: 
here described for the first time, viz., 4^, Parma kud.ionirms erura, from 
^Alaska,* and 262^7, yumro kt^malis ronmertt^n*, from the Mts. of Colo- 
rado.' 

A noteworthy feature of the work is the sketch of the history of North 
American ornithology f' given in the 'Historical Preface.' pp. xi-xxvi}. from 
its earliest beginnings down to about the year 1.S60. The hi-.tory is hap- 
pily divided into 'epochs* and 'periods,' and the work and imprc*-. of each 
prominent author who has written especially of North American bird.s i>» 
briefly adverted to and judicially weighed. The method of treatment 
admits of each author's share in the development of the science beinsj 
thrown into sharp relief, the subject beinjf handled with the author's U'iual 
felicity of expression. 

work as a whole represents a va'*t amount of labor, faithfully and 
fully performed. The illustration-^ are for rhe most part i-xcellent : 
the typography (the work is printed at the Cambnd:je r'nivef-itv 
Press') is beyond praise : the general desijrn and execution are ta>te- 
ful to a high degree. If we were inclined to quarrel with the author it 
would be on minor points, and especially with his remarks about 'mum- 
mification' f p. 47 I, 'benzine.* 'tobacco leaves.' and bakin-^hird -^kins , p. 57 ., 
aD of which we have tried and -♦ecn tried to our utter disi^ust. These 
points we hope to refer to at ijniater lencfth on -iome future occasion. — 
J. A- A. 
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Stearns's Notes on the Natural History of Latnador.* — ^These 'Notes' 
relate only in part to birds, which occupy pp. 1 16-123. A list of Mam- 
mals precedes the bird notes, which are followed by lists of fishes and 
plants. The list of birds numbers 11 1 species, and is briefly annotated. 
It is based on observations made ** during a stay of twelve months on the 
coast in 1880-81, and also some additions made in the summer of i882.'* 
A few are added on the authority of Dr. Coues's *Notes on the Ornithology 
of Labrador,' published in 1861. Several of the records seem to require 
confirmation, particularly ^Hylocichla mustclind* — the only Hylocichla 
given I — which was *heard repeatedly' 'one day late in July'; and Somatr- 
ria v-nigrutn^ reported as abundant in large- flocks in spring." — J. A. A. 

Belding on Birds found at Guaymas, Sonora, and in Lower Cali- 
fornia. — Mr. Belding gives a nominal list of 46 species observed at Guay- 
mas.t 35 of which, it is stated, are **also represented on the opposite side 
of the Gulf, in L6wer California, while five others are represented there 
by closely allied species or races." 

This list is followed by a 'second catalogue' J of birds collected at the 
southern extremity of Lower California. After stating some of the more 
prominent physical characteristics of the peninsula south of the parallel 
of 24° 30', Mr. Belding gives three annotated lists of the birds of as 
many different localities, viz., *«. Birds of the [Victoria] Mountains,* 
numbering 41 species, and including Merttla confinisy Psaltriparus 
frrimhe, and yunco bairdi among the more noteworthy; '^. Birds of the 
Lowlands (vicinity of La Paz and southward),' numbering 15 species. 
This is followed by V.' Species positively identified, but of which no 
specimens were preserved, occurring south of 24° 30'. These number 21, 
and consist mainly of water birds. The total number of additions to the 
list of Lower California liirds is 52, raising the total number observed to 
date to 187 species.— J. A. A. 

Ridgway on New Birds from Lower Califomia.§ — These are 1 , 
Lofkofkancs inornatus cincraceus^ which is "even more decidedly ^rav 
than the Middle Province form (Z,. inornatus griseu$y* \ 2. Psattriparus 
grinda: Belding MS., and 3. Junco bairdi Belding MS., **most nearlv 
related to y. insular is of Gaudaloupe Island." 

Mr. Ridgway also reports|| the capture by Mr. Belding of an example 

• Notes on tho Natural History of Lihrador. By W. A. Stoarns. Proc U. S. 
Nat. Mns.. 1883, pp. 112-137. Sept. ao. 1883. 

t List of Hirds found .it Guaymas, Sonora. in Decoml)cr, 1882, and April, 1883. By 
L. Belding. Proc. U. S. Nat. Mas., 1883, pp. 343, 344. Dec. 27, 1883. 

X Second Catalogue of a Collection of Birds made near the Southern Elxtrcmity of 
Jx>wer California. By U Belding. (Edited by Robert Ridgway.) Proc. U. S. Nat. 
Mus., 1883, pp. 344-352. Dec. 27, 1883. (For notice of Mr. Belding's former papers on 
the !)irds of Ix)wcr California, se<» antea, p. 83. 

^ Description^ of some New Birds from I^owcr California, collected by Mr. L. 
B<:l<ling. By Robert Ridgway. Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., 1883. pp. 154-156. Oct 5. 1883. 

I Anthus ccrvinus (PalL) in Lower California. By Rolicrt Ridgway. Ibid., pp. 
156.157. Oct. 5. 1883. 
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of Anthus cervinus from Lower California, and gives its synon^m^ and 
crharacters. He also has a *Note on Merula confinis (Baird),'* recording 
2«.nd describing two specimens taken by Mr. Belding at Laguna, Lower 
<3alifornia, the species having hitherto rested on the original type specimen 
<=»btained by Xantus in i860. These specimens show "not only quite con- 
»<.tant but very pronounced" characters, so that there is now no reason 
* ' for denying it the specific rank to which it is clearly entitled." — J. A. A. 

Cory's Birds of Haiti and San Domingo, f — Part I of Mr. Cory's work 

on the birds of Haiti and San Domingo appeared early in March, and con- 

s^ists of five colored plates and 40 quarto pages of text. Beginning with 

"Turdidae, 27 species are treated, carrying the work into the Tanagridae, 

aind including three of Mr. Cory's recently described species, namely, 

JLigea palustris^X Hirundo sclatcri^ and Myiadestcs montatius. Each of 

these species is figured, at are also Mimocichla ardesciaca and Spindalis 

multicolor. A plate is also devoted to the nest and eggs of Mimocichla 

ardesciaca. Each species is fully described, and to the descriptions are 

added in some cases measurements of a considerable series of specimens. 

The synonymy and bibliographical references are reasonably full ; the 

manner of occurrence of each species in the region under consideration is 

recounted, and some account is given of the breeding habits, nests and eggs 

of several of the resident species. The biographical notes are, however, 

fewer than we had hoped to see them. The plates are excellent as regards 

coloration and structural details, but are somewhat stiff and lacking in 

artistic finish. We also notice a few typographical errors in the technical 

names. The work, however, promises to be a very important contribution 

to our knowledge of the birds of a hitherto very imperfectly known 

region. Mr. Cory is certainly entitled to great credit for his enterprise in 

gathering the materials for his work and presenting them so acceptably. — 

J. A. A. 

Minor Ornithological Publications. — 'Forest and Stream,' Vols. XX and 
XXI, March 15-Jan. 23, 1884, contain, besides the greater part of Mr. 
Everett Smith's 'Birds of Maine' (see Bull. N. O. Club, VIII, pp. 164-166), 
the following (Nos. 609-668) : — 

609. The Carrioji Crow. {Cathartes atratus.) By Byrne. Forest 
and Stream, XX, No. 3, p. 45. — Account of its habits as observed at 
Crockett's Bluff, Ark. 

610. The Horned Lark. By Rev. J. H. Langille. Ibid.y No. 4, pp. 
66, 67. — Its habits and abundance in Western New York. 



♦ Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. 1883, p. 158. 

t The Birds of Haiti and San Domingo, by Charles B. Cory, F. L. S. Published for 
the Author by F^tes and Liuriat, Boston, U. S. A. Part I [March] 1884, 410. pp. 17- 
56, pll. 6. 

X The plate of Ligca palustris appeared in advance of the work in the first number 
of 'The Auk.' to which Mr. Cory generously contributed it in illustration of his original 
description of the species. 
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6ii. Ohio Bird Arrivals. By A. Hall. Ibid., No. 5, p. 85. — Gives 
dates of arrival of the Bluebird for five years at East Randolph. O., etc. 

612. Black Vulture in Northern Dakota. By George A. Boardman. 
Ibid.y No. 6, p. 106. 

613. Winter Birds in Western Massachusetts. By \V. W. Colburn. 
Ibid.f No. 6, p. 106. — Capture of the Great Gray Owl {Syrnium cincrcmm) 
at Agawam. (This specimen is also recorded in Bull. N. O. C, VIII, 
p. 123, and by W. A. Stearns in Amherst Record (newspaper) of Aug. 
I, 1S83.) 

614. The Tellow'bcllied Woodpecker. Picus . By B. Horsford. 

Ibid.y No. 7, p. 124. Kills trees by girdling them. 

615. Will Owls kill Crows? By G. Albert Knapp. Ibid.^ No. 7, p. 
125.— r Answered affirmatively by the citation of instances. 

616. Our Winter Birds. By George Enty. Ibid.. No. 8, p. 146. 

617. The Great Carolina Wren in Connecticut. By C. H. Neff. Ibid., 
No. 8, p. 47. — Taken at Portland, Conn., March 2, 1S83. (Same specimen 
also recorded in Bull. N. O. C, VIII, 120.) 

618. The Ptarmigan Winter. By 11. G. V[ennor]. Ibid., No. 9, p. 
166. — Ptarmigans in the neighborhood of Pembroke, Canada, during the 
winter of 1882-83. 

619. Mockimg'Bird in Massachusetts. By John C. Cahoon. Ibid., 
No. 10, p. 185. — Taken at Taunton, March 26, 1883, by the writer. 

620. Massachusetts Winter Birds. Birds Winterinfr at Taunton y 
Mass., and Vicinity, during" the Winter 0/ /SS^-Sj. By John C Cahoon. 
Ibid. J No. 12, p. 224. 

.621. Some Southern California Birds. By James E. VVadham. Ibid., 

No. 12, p. 225. — Notes on 6 species. 

622. Turkey Buzzard in Maine. By R. A. Gushce. Ibid., No. 13, p. 
245. — One taken at East Fryeburg, and another seen. 

623. Spring Birds of Nebraska. By A. Hall. Ibid., No. 14, pp. 26^, 
266, No. 15, p. 284. — An annotated list of 114 species, observed in the 
** vicinity of the Platte River, in Southeastern Nebraska, from March i to 
June I, 1S80." Includes Sprague's Lark (breeding), Townscnd's Fly- 
catcher, Baird's Sparrow, Leconte's Sparrow, Lark Bunting, Arctic Tow- 
hee, Magpie, Burrowing Owl, and other Western birds, with most of the 
common Eastern species. 

624. NoiHi Scotia Spring Notes. By J. Matthew Jones. Ibid., So. ij;, 
p. 285. — Records the arrival of some of the earlier spring birds. 

625. Birds oj Northern Ohio. By Seym. R. Ingersoll. Ibid., No. 
16, pp. 304, 305. — A briefly annotated list of 208 species. 

626. Notes on the Birds of Alabama. By A. M. R. Ibid., No. 17, p. 
323. — An annotated list of some 94 species. The Bobolink and Siurns 
no'vius reported as breeding ; the Ivory-billed Woodpecker as **common 
in the mountainous region of the north," while the Pileated is not given ! 
There are other notes that evidently require explanation or confirmation. 
The notes were made '^during the summers of 1S80 and 1881," and relate 
to the *'two extremes*' (northern and southern) of the State. It is, there- 
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2, greatly to be regfretted that the notes relating to the two localities 
-e not kept separate. 

27. Birdi of Northern Ohio. Additions. By H. E. Chubb. Ibid., 
. 18, p. 343. — Forty-four species are added to Mr. Ingersoll's list (see 
ve, No. 625), raising the total number to 252: and there are emen- 
ory notes on 8 others. 

28. A Naturalist in Washington Territory. By Kallakalla. Ibid., 
• '9» P- 3^3' — A.n interesting paper, largely ornithological. We regret 
t the author has impaired its availability by concealing his identity 

der a pseudonym. 

29. When the Birds Return. Ibid., No. 19, p. 364. — Two articles : the 
«t, by *01d Turkey,* gives the arrival of about 70 species at Long Hill, 

— J., March 3 to May 27, 1S83; the other, by S. R. I[nger8oll]., gives the 
Tival of upwards of 80 species at Cleveland, O. 

630. Winter and Spring Notes, 1882-S3. By Charles H. Neff. Ibid., 
o. 19, p. 364. — Observations made at Portland, Conn., Dec. 9 to April i. 

631. The English Sparrow. By E. C. Bell. Ibid., No. 19, p. 364. — 
igorous comment on its bad qualities. 

632. Anomalies in Bird Life. By Lew Vanderpool. Ibid., No. 20, 
-* 383. — An albino Robin ; a Baltimore Oriole imitating the Catbird's 

ng- 

633. ''Do Rails Carry Their Eggs.'' By J. D. L. Ibid., No. 20, p. 

584. — A supposed instance cited. ' 

634. How to Kill the English Sparrow. By Wilson Flagg. Ibid., 
o. 26, p. 503. — By use of a steam fire engine I 

635. Breeding ^uail in Confinement. By John J. Willis. Ibid.,Vo\. 
^KXI, No. 5, p. 84. — Successful attempts reported. 

636. Hybridity in Birds. Editorial. Ibid., p. 84. — Comment on the 
^iase of hybridity between the Snowbird and White-throated Sparrow re- 
ported by Mr. Townsend (Bull. N. O. C V^IIL, p. 78; Proc. Acad. 

Nat. Sci., 1883, p. — ), and a case of hybridity reported between the Mallard 
and Pintail Duck. 

637. Breeding ^uail in Confinement. By Henry Benbrook. Ibid., 
No. 7, p. 123. — Other successful attempts reported. 

638. The Birds of Maine. By Everett Smith. Ibid.. No. 8, pp. 143. 
144!— Reply to 'W. B'.s* review (Bull. N. O. C. VHL 164-166) of his scries 
of papers on this subject. 

639. Nova Scotia Summer Notes. By J. Matthew Jones. Ibid., No. 9, 
p. 163. — Contains a few bird notes. 

640. The White-winged Gull. Larus leucopterus. By Everett Smith. 
Ihid»y No. 9, pp. 163, 164. — Referring specimens previously identified by 
Mr. W. Brewster (Bull. N. O. C, VHL 125) as L. gfaucescens to L. leu- 
copterus, with further comment on Mr. Brewster's review of the writer's 
'Birds of Maine.' 

641. American Ornithologists' Union. [By C Hart Mcrriam.] Ibid., 
No. 10, p. 183. — Report of the proceedings of the meeting for organiza- 
tion held in New York City, Sept. 26-2S. 1883. 
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642. ^uaii bred in Confinement, By G. N. (Savannah, Ga.). Ibid,^ 
No. II, p. 183. — Another successful attempt reported. 

643. ''The Birds of Maine^ By William Brewster. Ibid., No. 11, 
p. 202. — A rejoinder to Mr. Everett Smith. (See above, Nos. 638, 640.) 

644. The Birds of Prospect Park ^Brooklyn, N. r.\. By W. B- Wy- 
man. /bid.j No. 12, pp. 226, 227. — A nominal list of 81 species, includ- 
ing a number of improbable occurrence. 

645. Domesticating Game Birds. Editorial. Tbid.^ No. 14, p. 264. — 
Notes on the Ruffed Grouse, the Pintail Grouse, and the common Qiiail. 

646. The Birds of Prospect Park. By Louis A. Zerega. Ibid., No. 
16, p. 304. — A criticism on a previous article of the same title (see above. 
No. 644), exposing its untrustworthiness. An editorial apology for the 
admission of the former article into the pages of *Fore8t and Stream* 
follows. 

647. Importation of Game Birds [into Massachusetts']. By J. N. S. 
Ibid.y No. 16, p. 305. — English Pheasants. 

648. How to Prepare Bird Skins. Editorial. Ibid., No. 16, p. 304. 
(Reprinted from *F. and S.' of Dec. i, 1881.) 

649. Rearing Pheasants. By Frank J. Thompson. Ibid.^ No. 17, pp. 
324, 325. — Directions for the care and propagation of Pheasants. 

650. Game Birds [Rails and Quails] at Sea. By Fayette S. Giles. 
Ibid., No. 19, p. 363. 

651. The Bohemian Waxwing. By F. E. L. Beal. Ibid., No. 19, p. 
363. — Its appearance in considerable numbers at Ames, Iowa, in Nov. 

1883. 

652. Swallow-tailed Kite in Maine. Editorial. Ibid., No. 19, p. 363. 

— An erroneous record (see below, No. 665). 

653. The Purple Finch and his Cousins. I. Carpodacns purpurems. 
By Dr. Elliott Coues. Ibid., No. 20, pp. 385, 386. — Biography of the 
species. 

654. The Whooping Crane. By Picket. /^/V/., No. 21, p. 407. — An in- 
teresting account of its habits. 

655. The Purple Finch and his Cousins. II. Carpodacus cassiui. 
By Dr. Elliott Coues. Ibid., No. 22, p. 435. — Biography of the species. 

656. Interesting Pets. By Violet S. Williams. Ibid., No. 22^ pp. 435, 
436. — Relates mainly to a **great brown and white owl." 

657. Nesting of the Hooded Merganser [in the Adirondacks], By 
Fred. Mather. Ibid., No. 22, p. 436. 

658. The Purple Finch and his Cousins. III. Carpodacus frontalis. 
By Dr. Elliott Coues. Ibid., No. 23, p. 451.— Biography of the species. 

659. The White-winged Gull. By Everett Smith. Ibid., No. 24, p. 
474. — A reply to Mr. Brewster (sec above. No. 643). 

660. A Tame Crow. By J. F. Sprague. Ibid., No. 24, p. 474. 

661. A Least Bittern [at Onondaga Lake, N. T.\ By Walt. Mickle. 
Ibid., pp. 474, 515. 

662. Picoides arciicus in Massachusetts. By W. A. Stearns. Ibid., 
No. 2\, p. 474. — Near Dorchester, August 11, 1883. 
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^3. Note on the Eider Duck. By Charles Linden. Ihid., No. 24, p. 
'4- 

664. Cardinal Grosbeaks in Winter. By H. C. Kirkpatrick. Ibid., 
o. 24. p. 474.— At Meadville, Pa. 

665. ''Swallow-Tailed Kite in Maine.'' Editorial. Ibid., No. 24, p. 
. — Sent from the West — not killed in Maine. (See above, No. 652.) 

666. Range of Carpodacus frontalis. By J. Ibid., No. 2 fy^ p. 493. — 
pair killed at Fort Lyon, Col., June 3, 1883, the female containing an 

^SS "early ready to lay. 

667. Bird Migration. By C. Hart Merriam. Ibid., No. 26, pp. 5x4, 
S 14. — Circular of the A. O. U. Committee on Migration of Birds. 

668. Late Snipe. By S. R. Ingersoll. Ibid., No. 26, p. 515. — ^Taken at 
CJleveland, O., Dec. 23, 1883. 

Publications Received. — Coues, E., and D. Webster Prentiss. Avifauna 
Oolumbiana : being a list of the Birds ascertained to inhabit the District 
of Columbia, etc. (Bull. U. S. Nat. Mus., No. 26, 1883.) 

Dalgleish, John J. Notes on a Second Collection of Birds and Eggs 
from Central Uruguay. (Proc. Roy. Phys. Soc. Edinburgh, VIII, pp. 

77-88-) 

Lescuyer, F. (i) Langage et chant des Oiseaux. 8vo.,pp. 134. Paris, 

» 

1878. (2) Etude sur les Oiseaux. Architecture des Nids. Deuxi^mc 
Edition, revue et augment^e. 8vo., pp. 222. Paris, 1878. (3) Utility de 

# 

rOiseau. Etude dl^mentaire d'ornithologie. 8vo., pp. 80. Paris, 1883. 

Shalow, Herman, (i) Ueber die Fortschritte auf dem Gebiete der Or- 
nithologie in den letzten funf Jahren in faunistischer Beziehung. (Journ. 
fiir Orn., Juli, 1883. (2) Die ornitholog. Sammlungen Dr. R. Bdhm's aus 
Ost-Afrika. I, Ueber die Sammlungen aus den Gebieten von Zanzibar, 
Ugogo und Kakoma. (Journ. fUr Orn., Oct. 1883.) 

Ridgway, Robert, (i) Descriptions of some New North American 
Birds. (2) Description of a New American Kingfisher. (3) Notes on 
Psaltriparus grindae Belding. (4) Note on the Generic Name Calo- 
dromas. (5) A Review of the American Crossbills (Loxia) of the 
L. curvirostra type. (6) Remarks on the type specimens of Muscicapa 
fulvifrons, Giraud, and Mitrephorus pallescens, Coues. (7) Note regard- 
ing the earliest name for Carpodacus ha^morrhous (Wagler). (Proc. 
Biolog. Soc. Washington, II, April, 1884.) 

Stejneger, Leonhard. (i) Diagnoses of New Species of Birds from 
Kamtschatka and the Commander Islands. (Proc. Biol. Soc. Washing- 
ton, II, April, 1884. (^) Classification of Birds. (Science Record. May, 
1884.) (3) Ueber einigc Formen der Untergattung Anorthura. (Zeitsch. 
fiir die gesammte Ornithologie, I, Heft i, 1884.) 

Meyer, A. B. Ueber neue und ungeniigend bekannte Vdgel, Nestcr 
und Eier aus dem Ostindischen Archipel im Kdnigl. Zoologischen Mu- 
seum zu Dresden. (Sitzungsb. u. Abhsindl. der Isis, 1884, Abh. i.) 

Reichenow, Ant. (i) Bericht iiber die Leistungen in der Naturgeschichte 
der Vdgel wahrend des Jahres 1882. (Journ. fiir Orn., Oct. 1884. (2) 
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Die Vogcl der Zoologischen Garten. Zweiter Theil. 8vo., pp. 19 -f- 456, 
Leipzig, 1884. 

Finsch, O. Ueber Vdgel der SUdsee. Svo., pp. 56. Wien, 1884. 

Scudder, S. H. Nomenclator Zoologicus. (Bull. U. S. Nat. Mus., No. 
19.) 

Shufeldt, R. W. Osteology of Ceryle alcyon. ( Joum Anat. and Phy»., 
XVIII, pp.379-394. pJ- *iv.) 

Zeitschrilt fiir die gesammte Ornithologie, I Jahr., Heft i, 1884. 

Ornithologist and Oologist, April, May, June, 1S84. 

Bulletin Buffalo Naturalists' Field Club, I, Nos. 5, 6. 

Bulletin of Massachusetts Natural History, I, Nos. i, 2, April, May. 18S4. 

American Naturalist, May, June, July, 1884. 

Zoologist, April, May, June, 1884. 

Random Notes on Natural History, I, Nos. 4, 5, 6, 1884. 



GENERAL NOTES. 

The Generic Name Ligea. — As I find the generic name Ligea^ proposed 
by me for a Sylvicoline bird from Haiti in the January number of "The 
Auk* (p. i), is preoccupied in zoology, I propose to substitute therefor 
the name Microligea (|UKpo^, Ai-yfCa, in the sense of little wood-nymph). 
The single known species will therefore stand as Microligea palustris. 
— Charles B. Cory, Boston^ Mass. 

The Occurrence of the Golden Swamp Warbler {Protonotaria citrta) 
in Rhode Island. — The specimen, a male in bright plumage, was shot April 
20, 1884, upon the borders of a dense though not extensive swamp in the 
southeastern corner of the State. The mein of the bird was suggestive 
of fatigue, and it showed no fear of its captors, who were forced to retreat 
from it before firing, to avoid excessive mutilation. No other birds were 
seen in the vicinity; in fact. Yellow-rumped Warblers and Fox Sparrows 
were the only other birds present in force in this locality at that season. 
Upon examination the wing (primaries) and tail-feathers showed con- 
siderable wear, though not conspicuously more than several specimens 
shot upon the western range of this bird, with which I have compared 
it. The only previous record of this beautiful warbler in New England 
seems to have been that of a fall (October) bird in Maine. This occur- 
rence, so near the annual migration, suggests the query as to whether 
the especially favorable locality in which it was found may not be regu- 
larly visited.— R. G. Hazard, 2D., Peace Dale. R. I. 

Capture of the Summer Red Bird on Long Island. — On May 16, 
1883, m}' cousin, a boy of about fourteen, brought me a couple of birds 
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tiich he had shot in this place. I found them to be very much mutilated 

nd hardly fit to be mounted, but I took the skin of one, as it was new to 

le, and laid it away. On examining Audubon's *North American Birds* 

IsB-tely, I saw that the skin I had was that of the male Summer Red Bird. 

I believe that the other bird, which I threw away at the time, it being too 

-K-nuch mutilated to do anything with, was a female of the same species. 

X^ vras only a few days ago that I learned that this bird is. quite rare in 

^tiis flection, and so communicate the particulars. The skin was also iden- 

tiified by Dr. A. K. Fisher. The boy who shot the two birds above men- 

t^ioned told me at the time that he had seen others of the same kind, but 

<=ould not shoot them. — W. F. Hendrickson, Long Island, N. T. 

Vireo philadelphicus in Northern New York. — On the 21st of May 

last Mr. A. R. Crosier, keeper of the Fair Haven Light, on Lake Ontario 

(in Cayuga County, New York), sent me for identification a specimen of 

the Philadelphia Vireo which had killed itself by flying against the glass 

of the lantern at that station. — C Hart Merriam, Locust Grove, N. T. 

Vireo philadelphicus in the Adirondack Region. — On the afternooit of 
^ay 22, 1884, while collecting data for the A. O. U. Committee on Mi- 
gration, I secured a specimen of this rare bird. Dr. A. K. Fisher, of Sing 
Sing, N. Y., who kindly identified it for me, says it is the first recorded 
from the Adirondack Region. At the time of capture the bird was sitting 
on a small bush at the edge of a dense alder swamp ; it was entirely alone, 
and is the only one I have seen. — M. H. Turner, M. D., Hammondville, 
Essex Co., AT. IT. 

The Loggerhead Shrike again in Massachusetts. — On January 29, 
1884, Mr. Eastman of this place observed two Shrikes by the roadside very 
near the centre of this village, apparently contending for the possession 
of a small bird. One left as he approached, the other he secured, and it 
proved to be a typical Lanius ludovicianns, male, in clear, bright plumage. 
The prey was an English Sparrow. (Too bad to kill a bird engaged in 
that business ! ) Perhaps these birds were members of one of the colonies 
so lately discovered breeding to the north of us, as set forth in Bull. Nutt. 
Club, 1879, by Brewer (p. 119). and Purdie (p. 186), and exhaustively 
by the former in Proc. Boston N. H. Soc, 1879, p. 226. — F. C. Browne, 
Framing-haMj Mass. 

Notes on *Lanius cristatus' and *L. borealis,' of Nelson's *Birds of 
Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean.* — I have read with the greatest in- 
terest E. W. Nelson's account of the birds collected and seen during the 
cruise of the steamer 'Corwin' in Alaska and the N. W. Arctic Ocean 
(Washington, 1883). Mr. Nelson gives (p. 65) a detailed description of a 
rufous Asiatic Shrike under the name of Lanius cristatus juv., which was 
found in the vicinity of VVrangel Island. It was a dried specimen, a very 
good figure of which, by Mr. Ridgway, is given, from which I see the bird 
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16 not Lanius crista t us Lin. {Otomela cristata Bp.), but a nearly allied 
species, viz., Phoneus brackyurus of Pallas, the oldest name of Lanims 
bucephalus Temm. & Schleg. (Fauna Japonica), as I have pointed out in 
Cabanis's *Journal fiir Ornithologie^iSyG, p. 215). The occurrence of this 
Japanese Shrike in Wrangel Island is of great interest. In a little ac- 
count of this bird (Journ. f. Orn., 1881, Meeting of the Germ. Ornith. 
Soc. of Febr.) I have referred to the specific differences between 
Otomela cristata and Phoneus brackyurus. The Gray Shrike noted 
by Nelson and named Lanius borealis Vieill. (p. 67), I suppose to be 
not this bird, but probably Lanius major of Pallas. The great gray Lanius^ 
which has been collected by Dr. A. Krause, near the mouth o{ the 
Chilcat, Alaska, now in the Berlin Museum, which has been described, 
too, by Dr. Hartlaub as L. borealis (J. f. O., 1883. p. 270) is certainly L. 
major Pall. Professor Cabanis has confirmed my opinion {cf. J. f. O., 
Meeting Germ. Ornith. Soc, March, 1881). — Herman Shalow, M. G. 
O. S., Berlin. 

Probable Breeding of the Red Crossbill {Loxia curvirostra americana) 
in Central Maryland. — May 23, 1884, Mr. George Marshall shot two 
Crossbills, a male and female, from a flock of five, near Laurel, Maryland. 
The female showed unmistakable evidence of having recently incubated. 
Two days afterward another male was shot in the same locality. The 
three specimens are now in the National Museum collection, two of them 
having been mounted for the exhibition series. Their measurements 
are as follows : 

Mus. Sex Depth 

KcKiiitcr and Ixjcalily. Date. Wing. Tail. Culm, of Gonys.Tars. M.t. 

No. Age. Bill. 

97967 (fad. Laurel, Md. May 25, '84. 3.60 2.30 .68 .40 .50 .67 .60 
97972 (fad. '* " "■ 23, " 3.60 2.25 .65 .40 .45 .65 .6c 

97968 ?ad. *' ** '* 23, '* 3.40 2.00 .65 .40 .41 .65 .50 

From their dimensions they would therefore be referable to americamti 
proper, although representing about the maximum of size in this form. 
(Sec Proceedings of the Biological Society of Washington, Vol. II, 
pp. 101-107.) 

This species probably sometimes breeds in various portions of the State 
of Maryland. In fact, I have been assured by Mr. A. Wdlle, an experi- 
enced and reliable collector and bird-fancier of Baltimore, that he had, on 
several occasions, found the nest of this species in the immediate vicinity 
of that city. — R. Ridgway, Washington^ D. C. 

The Probable Breeding-place of Passerculus princeps. — The National 
Museum possesses a considerable series of eggs labeled ^'^ Passerculus 
sfivanat Sable Island, Nova Scotia, July. 1862; J. P. Dodd," which are 
uniformly so much larger than those of the Savannaii Sparrow as to 
strongly suggest the probability that they may be in reality those of the 
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Ip«wich Sparrow. At any rate, the matter is worth investigating, and it 
is hoped that some reader of * The Auk * may be able to decide the 
question. — Robert Ridgww. Waskimj^on. D. C. 

Calamospiza bicolor in Southern California. — About the middle of 
April of the last spring. I saw an individual (male) of this species within 
a quarter of a mile of San Diego Bay. singing by the roadside. Early in 
Mav thev were first observed in larjje flocks on the mesa within a few 
miles of the Mexican line, both males and females. At present writing. 
May 25, they are everywhere abundant on the mesas, and apparently 
breeding. Mr. L. Belding tells me he has met with the bird in Lower 
California during his exploration*! there. I have never met with it before 
in California, nor have I heard of its occurrence here in past years. Do 
I record a new area of its distribution.' —Godfrey Holteriioff, XafioM- 
ai City, Cat. 

Egg of the Cowbird in Nest of the Carolina Dove. — Mr. E. H. King 
of Wcbt Libert v. Iowa, writes me to this effect, adding that the Dove is 
the largest bird he has known to be chosen as the CowbirdV foster-parent. 
— Elliott Cocks. Washington^ D. C. 

Xanthocephalus icterocsphalus in Chester County, South Car3lina. — 
Sometime since a friend informed me that there was to be seen in one of 
the stores of this place a curious and unknown bird, which was exciting 
considerable comment. In this rara tivis I expected to find, as has fre- 
quently been the case heretofore, the Rose-breasted Song Grosbeak, or 
some other of the smaller and more brilliantly colored birds, which 
usually escape general obser\'ation. In consequence. I was not a little 
surprised to find a large Blackbird, with a yellow head, neck, and fore»-breast, 
and a conspicuous white wing-patch, which I recognized at once as the 
Yellow- headed Swamp Blackbird of the western prairies. The circum- 
stances of the capture are as follows : On the morning of April 17, 1884, 
a gentleman of the town noticed it in his stable-yard, just back of the 
principal business street. Here it remained all day. being very tame, and 
letting him walk up within fifteen or twenty steps, then *' running off 
like a chicken." At night it disappeared, but the next morning, the iSth, 
it returned and was caught alxjut ten or eleven o'clock in a trap. The 
presence of this wanderer, in a locality so remote from its usual habitat, 
is not improbably due to the heavy southwest gales we had been having 
for some time back. — Leverett M. Loomis. Chester, S. C. 

The Turkey Buzzard in Western New York. — A Turkey Buzzard 
{^Cathartes aura) was shot at Kendall Mills, ten miles northwest of this 
town. May 23, 1S84, by a farmer named George Hoffman. He saw the bird 
sitting on the top of a dead tree near where he was at work, and by a well- 
directed shot with his rifle brought it to the ground. The bird was 
purchased by Mr. D. T. Bruce, a taxidermist oi Brockport. and is now in 
his collection. The specimen was recorded b\ Mr. Bruce in the 'Brockport 
Republic* of May 29, 1884; but the occurrence seems worthy of a more 
accessible and permanent record. — J. T. Fraser, Brockport, N. T. 
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Occurrence of the Least Tern at San Diego, Cal.— Quite a number of 
individuals of this species were shot in the summer of i883« ^^ ^^ penin- 
sula enclosing San Diego Bay. My own record of the birds is for the 
months of June and July, but others were reported in August and Septem- 
ber. None have been seen this year up to date (May 25), and I am in- 
clined to think their occurrence very unusual. I have never heard of 
them before on this southern coast.— Godfrey Holtkrhoff, Natiomal 
Cityy Cal. 

Wilson's Petrel in Western New York. — In my report to Dr. A. K. 
Fisher of the birds that occur in this vicinity, I mentioned among the 
Accidental Visitants a ' Stormy Petrel,* and gave him the particulars of 
its capture. He asked me to report it to ' The Auk*. The specimen is 
in my collection, and was taken by Mr. J. A. Newton of this city in Oct., 
1875, while shooting Golden Plover in a field just outside the city limits. 
On examining it I find it is a Wilson*s Petrel {Occanitcs occanica) instead 
of Stormy Petrel as reported. It was presented to the Jewett Scientific 
Society and lately came into my possession. — J. L. Davison, Lock- 
port, N. r. 

New]^ Brunswick Winter Notes. — Birds were particularly abtmdant 
during the winter that has just passed, especially through the earlier 
months, but they were not of the species generally common here at that 
season. The scarcitv of Owls and Hawks was a marked feature, as was 
also the comparatively rare occurrence of the Crossbills, the Chickadees, 
the Snow Bunting, the Tree Sparrow, and the Redpoll. Pine Grosbeaks 
were numerous, and I thought some of the adult males were more bril- 
liantly\:olored than any I had met before. They are always rather fear- 
less of man, but the flock that wintered near St. John last winter seemed 
conspicuously so. I came upon a number feeding on the ground, and as 
I walked through their midst they barely moved out of my way, going off 
two or three yards, and when I stood, coming back to within arm*s reach. 
One audacious fellow actually hopped between my legs, coolly pecking as 
he went. 

The Red-bellied Nuthatch and the Golden-crowned Kinglet were report- 
ed very abundant in some localities. One trustworthy correspondent 
writes : ''Observing a throng of birds in a grove, I went to the edge, and 
gave a shrill whistle, when they flocked around me. I counted over forty, 
mostly Nuthatches.*' 

But the winter will be chiefly remembered by our naturalists as the 
season when the Bohemian Waxwing was first seen by the rising genera- 
tion of observers ; when several individuals of the Brown Creeper, the 
Thistle Bird, the Purple Finch, and the Cedar Bird were taken near St. 
John in January and February, and when large numbers of Crows and 
Robins spent the entire season in the Province. 

It was not a *mild' winter cither, for though during a part of February 
the tdmperature was higher than that month generally brings us, the 
weather of the most of January was far from *mild* — the thermometer 
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j-«gistering fifteen to twentj-four degrees below zero with a frequency 
sind persistency that is quite unusual in this vicinity. 

On stormy days the birds were not seen about the city, but they seemed 
cquite indifferent to the cold, and when the sun was shining, even though 
^he temperature was extremely low, they literally swarmed upon the 
l)ranches« and on the ground beneath the mountain ash trees, in the 
squares and gardens ; nor did they finally leave until every berry had been 
<ievoured. 

I had almost neglected to note another occurrence for whicb the past win- 
ter will remain remarkable — the advent of Passer domesticns. Somewhere 
about New- Year's day a small detachment of English Sparrows — the first 
that are known to have visited this Province — arrived at St. John in a car 
of grain shipped from some western city; and, somewhat in the style of 
other 'cheeky' visitors, these pests act as if they intended to *stay all sum- 
mer.* — Montague Chambbrlaix, St. yokn^ N. B. 

Second Addendum to List of Birds Ascertained to Occur within ten 
miles firom Point de Monts, Province of Quebec, Canada ; based chiefly 
upon the Notes of Napoleon A. Comeau. — Mr. Comeau has sent me 
skins of the following-named species, taken by him at Godbout, and not 
previously recorded from that locality : 

157. Sazicola omanthe. Shot May 18, 1884. 

158. Passerella iliaca. Shot Oct. 11, 1883. 

159* Spisella monticola. Shot in August, 1883. 

i6a Passer domesticus. Shot May 27, 1884. 

161. Bmpidonaz flaviventris. Shot in August or September. 18S3. 

162. Tringa canutus. Shot in Aug6st or September, 18S3. 

163. Accipiter fuscus. Shot May 2, 1884. Tolerably common : breeds. 

164. Ifelospiza Uncolni. Shot June 2. 18S4. 

165. Melospiza palustris. Shot June 2, 1884. 

166. Falco peregrinus naevius. Shot June 2, 1884. 

167. Passerina C3ranea. Shot June 8, 1884. 

168. Siurus aaricapillus. Shot June 9. 1884. 

169. Sphyrapicus varius. Shot June 13. 1S84. 

17a Picoides tridactylus americanus. Tolerably common. — C Hart 
Mrrriam, M.D., Locnst Grove. New York. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

\Corretpcndmts are requested to write brie€y and to the point. So attention «•/// 

be paid to anonymous communications. \ 

An Ornithological Swindler. 

To THK Editors of The Auk : — 

Sirs : A case of ornithological sw^indling which has lately come to my 
notice is of such an aggravated character that I feel it my duty to make 
the fiicts known. Thev are as follows : — 
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A certain Tiiuseum in this State, wishing to increase its local collection 
of birJs, engaged the services of n professional taxidermist and collector, 
whose reputation for honesty was supposed to be above suspicion. He 
was furnished with lists of desiderata, and instructed to supply the species 
as soon as they could be obtained; it being distinctly understood, how- 
ever, that only birds actually taken within the limits of a certain county 
would be accepted by the institution. For a time everything worked to 
the satisfaction of all concerned. Birds fairly poured into the museum, 
the cases were filling fast, and the collector's zeal and energy were not le«is 
evident than gratifying. His success in obtaining rarities was remarkable, 
for in less than two years he supplied specimens of nearly every spe- 
cies which has ever occurred in Massachusetts. This of itself should 
have early caused suspicion: but, fortunately for him, none of the officers 
of the institution were ornithologists; so such birds as Rough-winged 
Swallows, Yellow-headed Blackbirds, Wilson's Plover, etc., continued to 
be received with perfect confidence in the carefully recorded data which 
accompanied them. 

At length, however, a gentleman familiar with Massachusetts birds 
visited the museum, and upon examining its local collection became con- 
vinced — from evidences which need not be mentioned here — that all was 
not as it should be. The curator, at first unwilling to believe ill of his 
trustetl ally, was finally induced to put a watch on his movements, and as 
a result discovered that he was ordering bird-skins in numbers from 
various dealers ; and, furthermore, that there was little doubt that manv 
of these skins were aften^'ards mounted for the nuiseum and, supplied 
with imaginary data to suit the requirements of each particular case, were 

sent in as veritable County sp^imens. Through the kind codpcration 

of one of these dealers (who, it should be said, had been hitherto ig- 
norant of the use to which his birds had been put), positive proof of this 
was speedily obtained, marked skins (whose labels were carefully re- 
corded) being furnished by him to the collector, who at once fell into the 
trap, and after mounting and relabelling them sent them to the institution. 

When directly charged with this and similar practices, the hardened 
wretch denied his guilt with the utmost eftVontery, nor was it until he hail 
been confronted by the proofs that he finally broke down. It is satis- 
factory to add that he was forced to disgorge his ill-gotten gains, and 
that the ofl^cers of the museum recovered nearly, if not quite, the wh(»le 
of the money which had been paid him. 

In the present connection it is not necessary — while it would be. for 
certain reasons, ungracious — to mention the name of the institution 
above referred to, especially since it has purged its cases of all specimens 
to which the slightest suspicion can attach ; but no considerations, whether 
of mercy or personal delicacy, can warrant the witholding of the col- 
lector's name. His offence is not simply that of wilfully defrauding a 
trusted employer; it reaches — or at least might have reached — very 
much further. For had his falsely labeled specimens passed unchal- 
lenged, dozens of erroneous records would have been inevitably published 
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a. nd perpetuated.* In short, the interests of ornithology demand that a 

zr-ase so flagrant be made an example of warning to all who may be tempted 

to commit similar crimes (the word is a strong one, but let it stand). Ac- 

crordingly I hold up for the contempt of all honest men the name of 

I^mery C. Greenwood of Ipswich, Massachusetts. It is to be hoped that 

"there are no more such deceivers in our midst. If any are known or sus- 

yected let them be promptly dealt with. 

Very truly yours, 

William Brewster. 
Cambridge^ Afass., June, 1884. 



Can we not have a Simpler System of Nomenclature ? 

To THE Editors of The Auk : — 

Sirs'. The present seems a fitting time to test the views of ornithol- 
ogists as regards a new nomenclature. So much has to be crowded into 
one's life, that in general the simpler the basis of our knowledge is, the 
more will interest be awakened ; and so it is with ornithology also. If 
We would have a nomenclature that will endure, we must make it as sim- 
ple as possible, so that it serves our purpose. And ornithology can be 
niade easy, without at all retarding its advancement, and at the same time, 
not be continually in an unsettled state as regards nomenclature. For or- 
dinary purposes, of what use is the generic name? Is there a case where 
the family name will not serve as well.^ If there are two specific names 
a.like in one family, then one should be changed immediately. The family 
Jiame will answer every purpose and much *^etter than the generic; and if 
the present generation does not adopt it, some future one will, for compli- 
cation will not stand the wear of time where simplicity will do as well. 

If the family name is used, the ordinarily well-read people will master 
the rudiments; while now none but specialists know anything of orni- 
thology by its scientific appellations. This change will in no way be det- 
rimental to the student either, for he will know just as well what Turdus 
snustelinus, Tardus migratorius^ Turdus polyglottus^ and Turdus rufus 
are as though Hylocichla. Merula^ Mimus, and Uarporhytic/tus vfGvc used, 
sind the general reader will know he is reading about a Thrush. 

Many of the family names carry with them their own meaning, while 
very few of the generic do. The family names of the bird- world would 
not be very difficult to master; but who can say the same of the generic? 
Those of this country are known perfectly by very few. 

But doubtless the question will be asked. What shall become of the 
generic names? My reply is. leave them in the scientific books, where 



•As it was the escape was a narrow one, for at various times during the past two 
years he has been kind ( !) enough to write to Mr. Allen and myself concerning some 
of his more interesting captures, in more than one instance actually giving a detailed 
accoant of the shooting of a specimen in Massachusetts which we now know came to 
him in the skin from Nonvay. Fortunately these notes were not fiilly trusted, and only 
one of them — that of the Wood Ibis, announced by Mr. Allen in the 'Bulletin of the 
Nttttall Ornithological Club* (Vol. VIII, p. 185) — was actually published. 
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thev beloiiLf. and from which thev should never have been taken for com- 
men use. The following^ schedule will better show the working of the 
change I propose, taking Ridgway's ^Nomenclature of North American 
Birds* in illustration. 

Family Ti/rdid^. 
Genus Ilylocichla. 

1. Turdus musteltitus. 

2. Turdus fuscesccusy etc. 

Genus Turtius. 

6. Turdus iliac us. 

Genus Mcrula. 

7. Turdus migratorius. 

Genus Hesperocichla. 
9. Turdus nan*ius. 

Eight genera in Turdidic where one would answer equally well for all 
articles upon birds, and which would be better understood by all who read 
them. Picus will answer as well for every Woodpecker as the eight 
names used in its stead, and Anas for every Duck, as well as the twenty- 
two now used, etc. 

It will be seen that all the changes of genera that may be instituted 
would not in the least affect tne general student or the public. 

Very respectfully, 
Prox'ideHce, R. /., May 19, 1884. Fred. T. Jbncks. 

The above was sent to the editor of *The Auk/ and his reply to it 
[given below] was so conclusive that at my request he publishes bi^th for 
the benefit of the many ornithologists who, like myself, may not under- 
stand the details imposed upon ornithology in respect to matters of 
nomenclature. — F. T. J. 



Cambridjiri*^ Mass., 

Mav 20, 1884. 
Mr. F. T. >f\cks. 

Proz'ideHCi\ R. I. : — 

Dear Sir : Yours of 19th, with enclosure for the July 'Auk,* is just re- 
ceived. The subject oi which you write is certainly an important one, 
and the ditliculties to which you allude I to some degree appreciate. Yet 
I must sav I see no remedv. The scheme vou present is certainly im- 
practicable, as I could easily show you could I meet you and talk the 
matter over with vou. It is rather too large a subject to handle readily in 
a letter. Yet I will try to call your attention to a few points, and will 
take the family you instance — the Turdida! — in illustration. 

The latest monographer of this group refers to it nearly 250 species, for 
which he recognizes 18 genera. Have you any idea how difficult it \w>uld 
be to find 250 different and distinct specific names for these birds, and how 
many new names would have to be imposed to take the place of names used 
more than once within even the typical Thrushes (subfamily Turdinse) 
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alone? A reference to the svnonvmv of the Tliru.shes. a> here presented, 
shows that in some instances the same specific name is used b_v different 
writers, in the current literature of the subject, for as man v as /i/Vk* different 
species; while manv names are used /iTr^ times, a much larger number 
three and four times, and a ji^reat many more are u<ed izvice. The instances 
are not few where the same specific name is used for two or three different 
species by the same zvritcr. To displace these names would be simplv im- 
possible, from the fact that the rule of friority is univer»ially accepted by 
all biologists — botanists as well as zoologists — as the fundamental prin- 
ciple of nomenclature, strict adherence to which is the only safeguard of 
stability in names. To ignore it give^^ every one the right, or at least 
opens the way to any one. to give a new name in place of any which for 
anv reason he does not like. So lon^r as tastes differ — as thev alwavs 
will in matters of nomenclature, as in other things — you may readily 
see what confusion would speedily result. But no/hing- will ever induce 
naturalists to revoke this rule, which was formally adopted 50 year> ago 
as a relief from the chaos of names resulting from any one who chose dis- 
placing names he did not like. A fatal objection to your scheme is this 
substitution of new names for old ones on a large scale, in order that the 
same specific name may not be used twice in the same /rt»i/7v. Naturalists 
already find difficulty enough in selecting names that have not been used 
before in the same irenus ! 

So much for this side of the subject. Now as to a point in classification. 
The Turdidae, as now construed bv leadin-' authorities, include not onlv 
the birds known to us in this country as Thrushes, but also the very large 
Old World group of Warblers Cgenera Sy/v/a. PhylloscopHs, Ccttia. Lo- 
cmstclla, etc.), the Redstarts { Rut ic ilia .. Stonechats {Strxiroltr), the 
Nightingales, Robin-Redbreasts, etc.. and our own Bluebird-;, and the 
Solitaires. To use Turdtts a^^ the generic term for all these forms would 
so expand its significance that it would convey no very clear idea of the 
kind of bird meant. On the other hand, many bird?» popularly called 
Thrushes — as the groat group of 'Babblincr' Thru>he'% of \\\2 Old World, 
and the 'Mocking' Thru'^hes of the New World, inchidinLf our Brown 
Thrush, Mockingbird, Catbird, and their aliijs — are ruled out of the 
family. The latest and highest authorities on the Pas^ere'^ cmpkaticiilly 
exclude our Mockingbird^^ and Thrashers from the family Turdidae, on 
what are considered good structural characters. So you will see that 
part of the examples you cite as members of Tni-tins are not admissible 
into even the Thru>h family. I fear, to meet your view-^. we should have 
to have not only a new systrm of nomenclature, but a nevj rlassijiration 
as regards the families of birds. 

But these are only a few specimen example* of the great number of ob- 
jections your scheme would encounter. The impracticabilities are nu- 
merous and appear on every hand. 

I do not doubt that you represent a widespread and deep feeling, but at 
the same time it is perfectly evident that it re'^ults from limited knowledge 
of the subject. You have in mind mainly the birds of a limited area — 
not those of the world at large. But this dissatisfaction you voice is not 
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altogether without cause, and is a natural reaction against a refinement of 
claRfiification, as regards genera, which in this country has been carried 
quite too far, and against which there is also a reaction among experts 
themselves. What yow hope to see, I may venture to say, will be to a 
large degree realized in the next Check List of North American birds — 
the A. O. U. List. It will necessarily be some time — perhaps a year or 
more — before it will be in the hands of the public; but it is an open 
secret that it will present, for one thing, a very great reduction in the 
number of generic names — a return in this respect to almost the Audu- 
bonian basis. 

Hut there is perhaps another thing which you overlook, and that is that 
while many of the genera in our North American list have but one or two 
species referred to thjm, they may be genera which have elsewhere many 
species, and that in a list of the birds of the world, instead of having one 
or two species, as is the case with Afernla, Saxicola^ A/i/nnsj Tkryotkorus^ 
MviaJesteSy Eupkonias Spermopkila^ etc., they really include a dozen, or 
twenty, or even more. 

Now, in regard to your paper sent for publication in *The Auk.' From 
the standpoint of the scientist the scheme unfolded is in many ways 
so antagonistic to settled canons of nomenclature as to be thoroughly im- 
practicable. This is a frank statement of the case, dictated by the most 
friendly motives. While I do not decline your article, as a friend I would 
advise its withdrawal, for reasons above stated. If you prefer to see it 
published, its proper place would be in the department of 'Correspondence.' 
and its character would call for editorial comment. About what that 
would be vou can infer from the tenor of this letter.... I leave the 
matter in this way, and hope to hear from you soon in reply. 

Very truly yours. 

J. A. Allen. 

A Lay View of *Omithophilologicalitie8.* 

To TiiK Editors of The Alk ; — 

Sirs : While reading thci various articles which relate to the nomencla- 
ture of birds, by Professor Merriam and I)rs. Slejneger and Coucs, which 
have appeared in 'The Auk' and its predecessor, the lay mind \s filled with 
dismay. The predominant feeling is that if these literary amenities are 
essential to the science we must forego the science. One cannot help 
thinking that a fitting caption for such papers as the dreary 'Ornithophi- 
loiogicalities' would have been that which Dante found above the 
entrance to a less desolate region ; **All hope abandon ye who enter 
here." Where opinions are so radically opposed what gains can be 
expected? Has all the controversy hitherto been able to accomplish 
anything? Do we not find even in so small a matter as ihe broad dis- 
tinction between birds hatched naked and those hatched with a covering 
that Dr. Coues says 'psilopardic* and *ptilopa*dic' in place of the 'gymno- 
pxdic' and 'dasypardic* of other authors? And is it not certain that each 
author is prepared to maintain that his particular word is the more pre- 
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*^*~sa.l>le, even at the cost of obscuring the very pith and marrow of our 
^<^ 1 oved science ? 

I am prepared to applaud the energy, the untiring devotion, and the 
' *^€^omprehensible learning of the philologically inclined gentlemen, but 
* «-^ *Ti prompted to ask whether wc may not reasonably expect a deliverance 
» vn such discussions. I am quite aware that I shall be told that no com- 
1 sion is exercised in the matter, and that I need not afflict myself from 
^-^^nse of duty. But this does not cover the case ; I am, it is true, merely 
I c? of the most inconspicuous readers of 'The Auk,' but I know of some, 
^^^ least, who believe as I do, that 'The Auk' would gain strength by 
*^^>^c:luding such arid matter as it has lately printed for the learned Doctors 
K* *~*?viously mentioned. If it is said that these articles properly belong in 
^*^c; pages of the 'American Ibis,' and it be so decided by a majority of 
^^"^3' fellow readers, I shall endeavor to submit as gracefully as may be. 

If you will allow me a word further, I shall beg to point out what 
*»0"ems to me a growing evil in ornithological writings of the present 
til line. The tendency begotten of this precise controversial spirit, is to lose 
slight of the main object in pursuing the barren details. One who 
<^xaniines a landscape with a field-glass may be able to tell you that a 
I'll an in a blue flannel shirt is rubbing down the farmer's horse in that 
^iistant farmyard, but, if fascinated by the power of the glass, he con- 
tinues his examinations till the waning of the day, what is his knowledge 
or the details worth, compared to your own appreciation of the whole .^ 

Now it appears to me that this is just what too many of our recent 
Mrriters are doing. When a man pores over the distorted skin of what 
"^^as once a bird, eventually asserting that the "hallux is slightly longer 
t-lian the first phalanx of the middle toe," he has stated what may be a 
V'cry valuable fact in analysis. Hut let him beware lest, in his solicitude 
0:>r the minute, he totally unfit himself for a true appreciation of the 
^virhole. 

An excessive familiarity with proper scientific terms is the bane of 

»>iany otherwise pleasing writers; whoever wrote of the Woodcock, 

* *It8 eye is remarkably large and handsome, but unfit to bear the glare of 

^lie sun, its full and almost amaurotic appearance plainly suggesting the 

^crepuscular habits of the bird,"* is clearly a victim to pedantry. Not 

One of the later writers can compare with Audubon or Nuttall in the use 

of English, and more especially in a certain feeling for nature, a love of 

t.he natural for its own sweet sake, unless, indeed, I except John Bur- 

iroughs. Is it then impossible that accuracy and grace shall go hand in 

Yiand? Assuredly mere are shining examples to the contrary; where, for 

Instance, in contemporary writing can we find a parallel to the passage in 

which Audubon tells of his joy at discovering the American Avocet upon 

its breeding ground? He places before us the whole scene, and describes 

in graphic terms and simple English, the appearance, the evolutions, and 

the surroundings of the birds. In short, he wrote with a spirit so loving 

that one cannot but admire. The science of ornithology has made 



• Vid£ The Water Birds of North America, Vol. I, p. 184 (Little. Brown & Co., 
Boston, X884). 
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wonderful strides since *The Birds of America* appeared, and it mav he 
argued, when the data are so full, and so many facts, then unknown, now 
require mention, that space forbids attention to the spiritual side of the 
charming study. If so, I shall claim that the admission proves my 
previous point, and that in spite of our advanced knowledge, our trino- 
mials, our excessive subdivision, our flutterings from one name to its older 
synonym, and all the other abominations which the learning of our 
writers has forced upon them, they illustrate a decline in their art, and 
must bestir themselves to shake off the dust of museums and to draw 
fresh inspiration from a humbler devotion to nature, for herself. 

Very respectfully. 
The Arorfts, Peace Dale, R, /., R. G. Hazard, 2U. 

May 27. 1884. 

[Our correspondent, wc fear, fails to distinguish clearly between the 
science of ornithology and the sentiment of (irnithology — both legitimate 
in their way, and not necessarily antagonistic, though not always com- 
p.itible. Thj love of the beautiful for its own sake is praiseworthy, and 
to lose sight of the spiritiial in nature is to miss some of the highest 
pleasures of which our lives are susceptible. The graceful forms of birds, 
their exquisite tints, the melody of their songs, the beautiful economy of 
their lives, appeal to our senses with a power not easy to resist, much less 
to ignore. Every true naturalist shares their enjoyment, as well as the 
school-boy, the poet, and the field-naturalist, whose real knowledge of the 
structure of birds, their relations to each other, to their environment, and 
to nature in the broader sense, rarely passes beyond the stage of admira- 
tion and enjoyment, which will ever vary in intensity with the tempera- 
ment of the individual. The 'closet* or *museum' naturalist begins his 
studies as an enthusiastic lover of nature — is inspired by this love to seek 
out her mysteries — but whose devotion to the minutia' of the problems 
presented blunts, perchance, his appreciation of the poetic and the sen- 
timental. His pleasure in the objects of his study is not less than iK-fore. 
but is different in kind. His enthusiasm has t'ound a new channel; his 
pleasure is that of discovery sufK^rimposed upon admiration and sentiment. 
The dry details of anatomical structure — external and internal — are preg- 
nant with meaning, which the non-investigating 'lay' mind fails lo sen.', 
or, if seeing, to interpret and appreciate. .Such fundamental questions as 
the origin of life, the differentiation of its forms, the evolution of species, 
and their inter-relationships, interest him less than the peculiarities of 
habits or song a given species mav present. 

To do any piece of work wc must have tools, and must also know how 
to use them. To mention objects, or their parts, we must have names for 
them, and in most cases the names have to he provided. The usual lav 
vocabulary is insufficient, and names must l>e invented, both for the ob- 
jects and, to a large extent, for the parts, even if the object be merely a 
bird. The lav mind takes no note of the minuter structures and, there- 
fore, has for them no designations. Yet they are the element^ the scien- 
tific mind has rnont largely to deal with, and which afTord the key to many 
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a difficult problem. A8 names must be invented, it matters little whether 
they be derived from the vernacular or a classical language, as in either 
case they would be new and unfamiliar and would have to be learned. 
In point of fact, however, the vernacular tongue is a poor mint for the 
coining of the needed terms, and recourse is naturally had to the classical 
languages — the languages, for many reasons, /r/r excellence those of 
science — whose resources more readily meet the emergency. As regards 
the names of species of animals or plants, but a small proportion are ever 
recognized in any vernacular tongue, because unknown to the average lay- 
man. When discovered and made known by science, a vernacular name 
is often invented for them, as well as a scientific one. Yet many of the 
most remarkable and familiarly known animals and plants never acquire 
a name other than the scientific one, compounded of Latin or Greek, 
which the laity adopt in common with scientists, and never even dream 
that they are using the technical language of science. Hippopotamus, 
rhinoceros, and the names of many of our ornamental plants are cases in 
point The scientist easily acquires familiarity with the terms of his 
science, even in cases where there are vernacular equivalents, and from 
habit of thought almost unconsciously introduces them into his conversa- 
tion or writings — often, we must say, unadvisedly and perhaps indefensibly. 
Now it happens — in many cases most unfortunately — that the same 
animal, or the same organ, or the same condition of structure, may have 
*ieveral names, — just as in our own vernacular we have several names for 
the 6ame thing, or the same bird, or, still worse, the same name for differ' 
crit things, as is again unfortunately sometimes the case in scientific ter- 
'"ninology. But in case of the latter — as we have not in the other — we 
Have rules for determining which is the correct and proper term to be used* 
^«i(pecially as regards the names of animals and plants, and also for the 
F* roper construction of these names. But as regards the construction of 
■^simes all writers are not equally skillful, and hence the desire on the part 
oCthe philologically skillful to correct such names as have not been cor- 
..■"^ctly formed. But so great has the evil of emendation itself become, that 
^lie tendency is now toward the acceptance of names as originally formed, 
*-i nlcss they display an error of an obviously or known typographical char- 
s^cter. So that this part of the evil is likely to eventually cure itself. 

It has happened that naturalist have, unwittingly, repeatedly described 
x^nd named animals that had been named before; also the same animals 
liave been named nearly simultaneously by naturalists of different coun- 
tries. As the same species can have only one name, and as the same 
name cannot be used for different animals (to speak, for the sake of brev- 
ity, in general terms) without creating great confusion and uncertainty in 
regard to what is meant, it is necessary to have a rule by which to deter* 
mine which name shall so be used. This rule is the rule of priority, 
adopted by naturalists the world over. 

This rule provides that the name first given to a genus or species shall 
be the name to which it is entitled, and by which alone it Nhould be 
known, subject to the single condition that it had not been used for 
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another jjcniis in the same kingdom, in the case of a ijeneric name, or to 
another species in the (iamc ijeniis, in the case of a specific name. Hut 
a name mav have trained a currencv to which it is not entitled, in conso- 
quence of an earlier name having been overlooked, owinj* to obi^curitv of 
publication or other causes. As fixitv of names is the prime desideratum 
in our nomenclature, we must not only have fixed rules for determinin;; 
the tenabilitv of names, but must adhere to them infiexiblv. otherwi»>e 
the shuflfling of names would never cease. 

Just at the present time 'The Auk' is bristlinjj with these technicalities 
of nomenclature, which so naturally disgust the lav mind. And whv? 
Simply because the 'closet' or 'museum' ornitholot^ists of this country wi'^h 
to settle at o»ice, and if possible forever, as rej^ards North American birds, 
these vexed questions of synomymy, in view of the propo*.ed new A. (). 
U. List of North American Birds. The end in view is not the up«iettin;; 
of names for the mere sake of upsetting them, or for any personal ends 
or ambitions, but simply and purely to secure a stable foundation for the 
future. We are simply repairing our tools and setting in order the great 
North American ornithological household. 

We are quite aware that a considerable nuinl>er of our readers share the 
*lay view' of the case, as presented by our correspondent, and we even 
sympathise with them in their disgust, but beg to assure them that it is 
just such discussions of abstract and dry details of nomenclature that 
advance, in a certain necessary w;iv. the srirun' of ornithology; although 
nomenclature is not in itself science, but merely one of the indispensibic 
tools of science. — J. A. A.] 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

SoMK weeks since we n»ceived Heft I of the new quarterly journal of 
ornithology — 'Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte Ornithologie' — published at 
BudafK'st, and Cilited by Dr. Julius von Madanis/. It is large octavo in 
form, and the present numb.*r consists of 74 pages and two coloreil plates. 
The articles are Tu.iinly written in Gerfuan, but there are also several 
papers in Hungarian and one in Knglish. The matter relates mainly to 
Hungarian ornillu)l«»gy. but contains a paj>er of eight pages by Dr. 1^. 
Stejneger on the Wrens of the subgenus Anot fkuni, which we shall 
notice more fully later. Dr. E. F*. von llomexer. in a short opening 
article, proposes to cut the *gordian knot* of ntnnenclature by the general 
adoption of a rule providing that specific names which have lK*en in 
general Use for a considerable period — say twenty years — shall not Ik: 
subject to alteration; but we fear the practical ditViculties of such a scheme 
have not been carefully weighed by the su«r«4csicr of this supposed easy 
wa\ out of the ditficulty. 
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The editor, in his preface, states that the *Zeitschrift* will be devoted 
especially to Hungarian ornithology, and to an exposition of the ornitho- 
logical riches of the National Museum at Budapest. The colored illustra- 
tions, of which there are to be not less than two in each number, will give 
figures of hitherto unfigured species, even if not recently described. 

— We have received specimen pages of a work now in press entitled 
*Our Birds in their Flaunts,* hy the Rev. J. H. Langille. The work — an 
octavo of about 560 pages — will be published by S. E. Cassino & Co., of 
Boston, and will contain a popular account of all the species of common 
occurrence east of the Mississippi River. 

— ^Two numbers of a monthly 'Bulletin of Massachusetts Natural His- 
tory,* published by W. A. Stearns, Amherst, Mass., have appeared. It is 
only to a small extent ornithological, and, judging by the opening numbers, 
will not take a high stand, weighed from either a literary or scientific 
standpoint. 

— Mr. S. H. Scudder has placed zoologists under a lasting debt of grat- 
itude by the publication of his *Universal Index to Genera in Zoology,' 
Mrhich has just appeared. It is scarcely within the range of possibility 
tliat such a work should be faultless, or that its 80,000 names should 
xriclude all the names that should be found in it. At present it is a list of 
t-Kie names given by Agassiz and Marschall in their 'Nomenclators,' by Mr. 
^ricudder himself in his 'Supplemental List,* and in the 'Zoological 
ecord* down to 1879. ^r. Stejneger, on a preceding page of this num- 
er of 'The Auk,' alludes pointedly to its incompleteness for ornithology, 
ut probably no one is more keenly aware of its imperfections than the 
E^uthor himself, who, in the preface to his ^Supplemental List.* published 
i *i 1882, says : "That the list is far from being fully complementary, the 
c^ompiler has had ample proofs since the completion of the appendix. 
'^Vhen, indeed, such common generic names as Homo and Musca have 
^iscaped entry until now, he cannot anticipate that he has been much more 
««>ucces8ful than his predecessors.** As the Smithsonian Institution, by 
"^vhom the work is published, propose hereafter to issue decennial supple- 
Tnents to this list, and as the author appeals to zoologists for information 
^^ncerning names omitted from the 'Universal Index,* that they may be 
included in the contemplated supplements, we trust that, in the interest of 
sodlogy at large, he will meet with such hearty cooperation that the first 
supplement will go far toward making the 'Index* thoroughly complete. 
A collation of several pages of the index to generic names given in Gray's 
*Hand-list of Birds,' published in 187 1, with the present 'Index' shows that 
from 25 to 30 per cent, of even the names given by Gray (this does not 
include orthographical variations of the same name) do not appear in the 
^Universal Index.' 

—We regret to announce that the publication of the 'Q^iarterly Journal 
of the Boston Zoological Society* has been suspended. 
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— Volume I of the *Water Birds of North America,* by Baird, Brewer, 
and Ridgway, has already appeared, and Volume 11, completing this val- 
uable work, will be published in September. The first volume, beginning 
with the Herons, carries the subject through the Herodiones, Limicolse, 
Alectoridcs, and Phoenicopteri, and into the Anseres as far as the genu» 
^uerquedula^ and contains 537 pages, 135 illustrations of heads, and 
6S full-length figures. It is issued in two editions, the one with the 
figures plain, the other with the figures hand-colored. Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston, are the publishers. 

— At the last meeting of the National Academy of Sciences, held in 
Washington, April 15-18, Dr. Coues addressed the Academy in scientific 
session on the application of trinomial nomenclature to zodlogy, basing 
his remarks upon the uniform practise of American ornithologists in this 
matter, and arguing for the expediency of the general adoption of trino- 
mials in zoology upon the definite principles already recognized and 
acted upon by the *American School* of ornithologists. Dr. Coues also 
introduced a resolution in business meeting of the Academy, that a com- 
mittee be appointed to consider the subject of zodlogical nomenclature, 
with reference to the establishment of a more uniform system. The res- 
olution was seconded by Professor Gill, and referred to the Council of 
the Academy, whose action will be awaited with interest by all our orni- 
thologists. 

— We have received from A. Bogardus & Co., New York, a panel pho- 
tograph, ten inches by twelve, of the founders and oflicers of the A. O. U. 
The group as a whole is very satisfactory, most of the figqres being ex- 
cellent. 

— Dr. Elliott Coues sailed for England on May 24. where he will spend 
several months, partly for purposes of research and partly for recreation. 

— Wilson Flagg, well-known as the genial author of *The Birds and 
Seasons of New England,* 'The Field and Forest,* *The Woods and By- 
WaysofNew England,* etc., and a keen and appreciative observer of 
nature, died in Cambridge, Mass., May 5, in his eightieth year, after a 
long and painful illness. Mr. Flagg received his education at the Ando- 
vcr Phillips Academy and Harvard College, and for many years was an 
occasional contributor to the 'Atlantic* and other magazines, where his 
essays on natural history subjects, afterwards gathered in the books above- 
named, originally appeared. 

— Edgar A. Small, of Hagarstown, Md., an Associate Member of the 
A. O. U., died at that place April 24, 1884, in the twentieth year of his age. 
Mr. Small, although for some years a sufferer from spinal disease, result- 
ing from an accident, was widely known as a young ornithologist of much 
promise. 

— Henry G. Vennor, of Montreal, died in that city June 8, 1884, at the 
age of 44. Mr. Vennor was an Associate Member of the A. O. U., and 
well-known as one of the leading ornithologists of Canada. Besides various 
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— The First International Congress of Ornithologists was held in 
Vienna, April 7-11, under the patronage of the Crown Prince, Rudolf. 
Among the i jo ornithologists present wijre delegates from nearly all the 
nationalities of Europe, including a large number of ornithologists of 
world-wide reputation. But there were no delegates from England or the 
United States. The Congress organized in three sections, which held 
simultaneous sessions. Section I considered the object of internatit»nal 
bird-protection legislation. After long deliberation the section voted to 
recommend the adoption by all nations of (i) a law forbidding the destruc- 
tion of birds otherwise than by shooting, and then only with legal permis- 
sion, during the first half of the calendar year, and (2) the wholesale 
slaughter of birds at all times. Section II had under consideration the sub- 
ject of the origin of domesticated birds, and also improvement in methods of 
of bird-rearing, and made various recommendations in reference to these ob- 
jects. Section III devoted itself to the elaboration of a scheme for the 
establishment of cooperative bird observation stations throughout the 
world. Various recommendations were adopted in regard to the details of 
the plan, and an International Committee was appointed to facilitate the 
work. This committee was constituted as follows: Russia, Dr. L. von 
Schrenck, Dr. G. Radde, Dr. J. A. Palm^n, and Dr. Bogdanow; Austro- 
Hungary, Count V. von Tschusi, Dr. J. von Madar2(sz, and Dr. Brusina; 
Germany, Dr. E. F. von Homeyer, Dr. A. B. Meyer, and Dr. R. Blasius; 
France, Dr. Oustalet and Prof. A. Milne-Edwards; Italy, Dr. \l. H. Gig- 
lioli, and Prof. T. Salvadori ; Switzerland, Dr. V. Fatio and Dr. Girtanner: 
Norway, Dr. R. Collett; Sweden, Count Thott; Denmark, Prof. C. Liit- 
ken ; Belgium, Baron de Selys-Longchamps and Dr. A. Dubois; Holland. 
Dr. F. Pollen: Portugal, Dr. Barboza du Boccage; Greece, Dr. Kriiper: 
Servia, Dr. Dokic; Japan, Capt. Blackiston ; England, Messrs. Harvie- 
Brown. Cordeaux, and Kermode ; Australia, Dr. E. P. Ramsay; New Zea- 
land. Dr. VV. L. Buller: British India, Dr. Anderson and Da Cunha ; Java, 
Dr. Vordermann ; Brazil, Baron Carvalho Borges; Chili, Prof. R. A. 
Philippi ; Argentine Republic, Dr. H. Burmeister and Dr. Berg; United 
States of North America, Dr. C. Hart Merriam and Dr. Elliott Coues. 

At the same time was held a General Ornithological Exhibition, em- 
bracing upward of \(ion entries, including a rich selection of common 
fowls. Ducks, Geese, Pigeons and ornamental birds, native Song-birds, 
exotic birds, and wading and swimming birds. There were also shown 
manv ver^' interesting bird-skins and stuffed birds. The exhibition also 
included ornithological literature. Special mention is made in the 
report of the Congress, of two very interesting manuvscript maps, prepared 
bv Dr. Reichenow, showing the distribution of single families, genera, and 
sjiecies r)f birds over the whole world. 

Social intercourse and festivities added greatly to the enjoyment of the 
occasion; and the delegates separated in the hope that the next Inter- 
national Ornithological Congress, to be held at Luzern, Switzerland, in 
1877, ^vould prove as satisfactory as had the one just held at Vienna. 
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He CANADA GOOSE {BERNICLA CANADENSIS,) 

BY JAMES P. HOWLEY. 

One of the chief game birds of Newfoundland is the Canadian 
cose {Bern tela canadensis). When I term it a game bird 
I^ might state that owing to the peculiarity of its habits, or 
I>erhaps to the physical character of this country, few Wild 
^eese fall to the gun of our sportsmen proper, who confine 
^emselves chiefly to Grouse hunting, and the shooting of 
smaller game. The labor and difficulty of access to the true 
breeding grounds of the Wild Goose, in the far interior, eflect- 
ually protects it, and it is only during the spring and fall migra- 
tions that any appreciable number are killed. 

This Goose is a regular annual visitant to Newfoundland, 
coming along from the southward in the early spring, arriving 
here in the month of April, remaining during the breeding sea- 
son, and again taking its departure about the latter half of 
October. They breed abundantly on this island, depositing their 
eggs in very simply constructed nests, of dried leaves and grass, 
on the islets in the bog holes or tarns, which so plentifully dot the 
large peat savannas prevailing over considerable areas of the 
interior. They generally select localities for the purpose of incu- 
bation not far removed from the margin of some of the numerous 
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Streams and brooks which intersect the island in all directions 
and have their outlet in various arms and inlets which indent th 
shores of our island on every side. To these latter they invaria- 
bly conduct their young broods as soon as they become strong 
enough on the wing, and for some time prior to taking their de- 
parture they frequent these fiords, where an abundant supply o 
food is obtainable. A long, slender, reed-like grass, which 
g^ows most luxuriantly in the shallow, brackish waters, known 
as goose grass, is the especial attraction in these places. 

Not having had the good luck to have ever actually seen a Wild 
Goose's nest myself, I am unable to say positively how many eggs 
they lay, but judging from the numerous broods of young gos- 
lings I have time Jind again come across, I should say they rarely 
exceed half a dozen. The eggs are white, somewhat smaller 
than those of the tame Goose, and more elongated in form. 

At this point I would venture to correct a mistake made in a 
very interesting and instructive work entitled 'Game Birds of the 
United States,* by Thomas Alexander, author of 'Fish and Fish- 
ing,' published in the United States in 1879. Writing of the 
Canada Goose, Mr. Alexander says: ''He comes up from the 
south with the earliest spring, bravely making the longest known 
migrations in search of a breeding place. How far north he goes 
before his particular taste in this matter is satisfied is unknown, 
yhr no mortal eye has yet gazed upon the breeding places of 
the Canada Goose, ^^ This is an egregious error, as any one in 
this country having the remotest knowledge of its wild-fowl can 
easily demonstrate. 

The Canadian Goose undoubtedly does find its way to more 
northern regions, even perhaps beyond the limits reached by the 
most famous Arctic explorers, and perhaps has solved the prob- 
lem that hasbafHed and defied generations of the hardiest naviga- 
tors, but I opine the summer season within the Arctic Circle is of 
scarcely sufficient duration for the incubatory purposes of birds 
which require six months to mature. 

No matter what high latitudes the Canada Goose may have 
been observed in, it is well known to breed here every summer. 
It is quite a common practice with the fishermen in the outlying 
settlements to make expeditions into the country in spring, in 
search of the young broods of Geese, which they frequently 
capture and bring out before they are able to efiect their escape. 
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The eggs also are frequently taken away, and afterwards placed 
under a tame Goose to be hatched. The young so captured are 
easily domesticated, becoming exceedingly tame, and presenting 
in this respect a great contrast to the same bird in its wild state. 
When reared they are sold to amatuer poultry fanciers in the 
Capital and elsewhere, where good prices are realized for them. 
At any season of the year, even now in mid-winter, numbers of 
these domesticated Wild Geese may be seen in the poultry yards 
about St. John's. They breed in their captivity both inter se and 
with the common domestic Goose, producing a hybrid bird much 
esteemed for the table. 

While all other birds are protected here by a strict game law, 
which establishes a close time and heavy penalty for its infraction. 
Geese alone are excepted, simply not to interfere with the small 
source of emolument derived by the fisherman from the capture 
of the young birds and eggs, as I have described. It is consid- 
ered that tlie migratory and wary character of the bird prevents 
any appreciable injury resulting from this course. Still, the 
niorality of legalizing such an interference with any animals 
Valuable to man, during their procreative period, is, to say the 
least of it, very questionable. 

During the breeding season they moult the primary wing- and 
tisiil-feathers, and are consequently unable to fly in the months of 
June, July, and the early part of August. They keep very close 
during this moulting season, and are rarely seen by day ; yet I have 
frequently come across them at such times in the far interior, and 
on many occasions have caught them alive. When surprised on 
some lone lake or river side, they betake themselves at once to 
the land, and run very swiftly into the bush or tall grass to hide. 
But they appear somewhat stupid, and if they can succeed in get- 
ting their heads out of sight under a stone or stump, imagine 
they are quite safe from observation. When overtaken in the 
water, and hard pressed, they will dive readily, remaining a con- 
siderable time beneath, swimming or running on the bottom 
very fast. About the 15th of August the old birds^ and most of 
the young ones, are capable of flight, and from thence to the flrst 
of September they rapidly gain strength of wing. Soon after this 
they betake themselves to the seaside, congregating in large flocks 
in die shallow estuaries or deep fiords, to feed during the night- 
time, but are off again to the barrens at earliest dawn, where 
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they are generally to be found in daytime. Here they feed on the 
wild l)erries, of which the common blueberry, partridge berry* 
marsh beiTv, and a small black berry {Enipetrum nigrufk) 
afTord them an abundant supply. They are exceedingly war>' at 
this season, and there is no approaching them at all on the bar- 
rens. The only means of getting a shot at them, and that usually 
adopted by the fishermen, is to erect a kind of blind, termed a 
gaze^ near the margins of the estuaries or lagoons most frequent- 
ed by the birds, and within easy range of their favorite resting 
places. The gaze is formed of a rough, semi-circular frame- 
work of bush and small trees, inside of which a couple of 
persons may lie concealed. This contrivance must be constructed 
prior to the time when the birds are expected to arrive, so that 
they may see and become familiar with it, otherwise, such is their 
suspicious nature, they \youId leave the place altogrether, or at 
least avoid the immediate neighborhood of the gaze, keeping 
well out of shot. If unsuspicious of danger they will swim about 
in close phalanx, and when within easy range, the concealed 
hunters pour heavy charges of large shot from their huge sealing- 
guns into them, and frequently do great execution. The long 
and patient watch during a cold October night, however, takes 
away much of the pleasurable element from this rather unsports- 
manlike mode of hunting, and as a consequence few resort to it 
except the hardy fisherman and patient Indian, to whom the 
killing of a few couples of Geese means a good night's work. I 
have myself frequently tried to steal a march upon the Geese 
during a dark night in a canoe, but never succeeded in getting 
within shot. 

During the spring migration a nearly similar plan is adopted 
by the fishermen to that described above, the only difierence 
being that the gaze is erected on the ice. near open water, in our 
bays and fiords, the gaze itself l)eing built of blocks of ice and 
snow. When the Geese alight in these open places during the 
night, they will swim al. )ng by the edge of the ice. picking the 
goose grass which may be washed up against it, quite unsus- 
picious of danger till they are suddenly fire^l uj)on from thrice 
gaze. A great number are sometimes killed in this way. 

I am crediblv informed that manv of tliese fiist arrivals, when 
opened, have l>een found to contain undigested grains of Indian 
corn. This circumstance I think argues strongly in favor of the 
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very rapid flight of the bird northward ; the grain, I presume, 
being picked up either in the southern or midland States of the 
A.merican Unioh. They are a very powerful bird on the wing. 
Rising at first slowly from the water, they fly rather low for a 
time, but soon ascend, and, forming a hollow wedge or V, with 
an old gander at the apex, continue for long distances before again 
alighting. About the last of October they are generally all gone, 
but I have heard of stragglers being seen even in mid-winter. 



BIRDS OF THE LOWER URUGUAY. 

BV WALTER B. BARROWS. 

( Concluded from /. rfS^ 

184. Charadrlus virginicus Borkh, Chorlo (Plover). — 
en only in the neighborhood of Bahia Blanca and the Sierra 

^e la Ventana from February 8 to March 19. During most of 
this time it was abundant in flocks of twenty to two hundred 
individuals, and for the first week or two all the larger flocks were 
moving pretty uniformly in a south or southwesterly direction ; a 
fact which I could account for only by supposing that the plains 
of Patagonia must oflTer some strong attraction in the way of food 
at this season. 

185. Eudromias modesta {Ltcht.). Chorlito (Little 
Plover). — Taken but twice at Concepcion, viz., April 29, and 
May 6, 1880 ; while a few specimens, either of this or the fol- 
lowing species, were observed on the pampas during March and 
April, 1 88 1. 

186. ^gialitis falklandica {Lath.). — One specimen, Con- 
cepcion, April 30, 1880, and the doubtful observations mentioned 
under the preceding species. 

187. ^gialitis collaris {VtetlL). Chorlito (Little 
Plovbr). — Rather abundant at Concepcion in March and 
August, in small flocks all over the open country. Probably a 
few winter there. 
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188. Himantopus nigricollis VieilL Zancudo (Long- 
legs). — Abundant at Concepcion only from March until August, 
though a few linger later. At Azul, January 31, 1881, it was 
quite plenty in small flocks, and at Puan, March 28, 1881, a pair 
or two were seen. Where it breeds I do not know. 

189. Gallinago paraguaise {VieilL), Becasino (Snipe .^). 

— Extremely plenty at Concepcion during cold weather ; less so 
in summer, but many remain to breed. A set of three eggs was 
taken September 16, 1880, and two eggs from another nest on Octo- 
ber 12. Both nests were slight hollows in the ground, with a few 
bits of straw and grass for lining. The eggs are as much like 
those of G. wilsoni as arc the birds themselves ; that is to sav, 
very similar indeed. During the winter the Snipe collected in 
some of the marshes to the number of thousands, and often 
twenty or thirty would rise at the report of the gun and circle 
about in a loose flock before settling again. They were abun- 
dant at Carhu6 early in April. 

190. Rhynchsea semicollaris {VieilL). — This peculiar 
bird, combining characters of both Snipe and Rail, is an abun- 
dant resident at Concepcion where it breeds. 

On September 18, 1880, I found two sets of two eggs each, 
laid without any attempt at a nest on the bare ground close to 
the edge of a marsh. The eggs, which were much incubated, were 
of nearly the same size at both ends and resembled quite closely, 
both in shape and coloration, the eggs of our common Night- 
hawk {Chordiles virginianus) ^ the ground color being almost 
obscured by a profusion of heavy dots and blotches of dark 
brown and black. The sitting birds flew directly from the eggs 
without any attempt to lead away from them. I usually found 
these birds abundant in the same meadows with the Snipe, often 
flushing both at the same time. 

191. Tringa fuscicoUis VieilL Mbatitui (Indian name). 
— In small squads or large flocks at the same times and places as 
the following species. 

192. Tringa maculata ( F/V///.) MbatitJ (Indian name). 

— Common in flocks at Concepcion through the larger part of the 
year, only absenting itself from the middle of November to the 
middle of January, and even then a few may usually be found. 
They arc almost always in company with the preceding species, 
often forming flocks of several hundred individuals. Where 
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ty go in the summer I do not know, but they were abundant at 
rhu6 and neighboring places in March and April. 
■93. Totanus melanoleucus {Gm,). Chorlo (Plover). 
Occurs sparingly at Concepcion every month in the year, but 
Jrm. increased numbers during August, September, October and 
^^ ^r^vember. 

I£irds taken during. August and September were for the most 
P-s^^. Tt in worn plumage and quite thin ; those taken at other times 
med to be in much better condition ; but I never found any 
ich showed evidence of any nearness to the breeding season, 
elieve that part of these are birds bred in North America, and 
rest are natives of the southern pampas of Patagonia. They 
re abundant at Azul, January 25 to 31 ; at Bahia Bknca one 
s seen on February 8 ; I heard them at Puan March 28, and 
^y were numerous at Carhu^ the first week in April. 

194. Totanus flavipes (Gw.). — Usually noted with the 
Receding, but none were seen at Concepcion during May, June, 
"^d July, 1880. At Azul they were quite plenty January 28, 

I. 

195. Rhyacophilus solitarius ( Wils,). — In parties of two 
six at Concepcion during August, September, and October. 

irst seen there August 20, 1880. I saw a few between Buenos 
ires and Azul on January 25, 1881. 

196. Actiturus bartramius {Wils.), — A common bird 
irerywhere from November to April. Especially abundant 
.bout the vast swarms of 'locusts' which were sweeping the coun- 

in 1879 and 1880. During December, 1880, I frequently saw 

"thousands of the birds in the compass of a very few acres. They 

Xvere all in rather poor plumage, but many of them quite fat. In 

liabits they were precisely like the same birds here, except that I 

several times saw single birds balancing themselves for a few 

seconds on the tops of bushes, which I do not remember noting 

Ijefore. That this species regularly ranges from the United 

States to the pampas I no longer have any doubt. The same may 

"be said of the last three species mentioned and the one following, 

i?ith this single difference, that while I am pretty well satisfied 

that some individuals of Totanus melanoleucus breed on the 

pampas or in Patagonia, I found no evidence that any of the other 

species mentioned do so. They seem to be simply visitors from 

the northern hemisphere, spending the time between breeding 
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seasons in a country which affords them a congenial climate and J 
an abundance of food. For a discussion of this matter from a j 
sportsman's point of view the reader is referred to an article by^ 
W. Hapgood in 'Forest and Stream,' Vol. XVII, Oct. 20, i88i_ 

197. Numenius borealis {Borst.), — First seen at Concep — 
cion, September 9, 1880, in large flocks. After the middle of Octo- 
ber none were seen there, but after leaving Azul for Bahia Blancs^ 
it was seen almost daily on the pampas in company with the Goldei^ 
Plover and Bartram's Sandpiper until late in February. After- 
March I none were met with. 

198. Sterna superciliaris VieilL — A single female was 
taken at Concepcion, October 14, 1880. 

199. Sterna magnirostris {Licht,). Gaviotita (Little 
Gull). — A pair seen, and female taken, at Concepcion, Septem- 
ber 9, 1880. They were following up a small sandy stream hunt- 
ing like Kingfishers. 

200. Larus dominicanus (?) Licht. Gaviota grande 
(Big Gull). — a Gull about the size of our Herring Gull (Z. 
argentatus) was abundant on the pampas during February 1881, 
and probably it was the same species which frequented the salt 
'lagunas' at Puan and Carhu^ during March and April. As no 
specimens were secured I refer it to dominicanus with some 
hesitation. 

201. Larus cirrhocephalus Vieill. Gaviota (Gull). 
— Apparently resident at Buenos Aires, but only common at Con- 
cepcion in winter. During May, June, and July, however, it was 
common in immense flocks, wheeling about the saladeros^ or 
slaughter houses, alighting anywhere to pick up food, and usually 
gathering in great companies at midday to sit preening their 
feathers and gossiping for an hour or two in the sun on some 
grassy spot well back from the river. 

Note. — No attempt is made to enumerate here the various 
species of Gulls, Petrels, Shearwaters, etc , which abound in the 
winter months at the mouth of the river, but which I had no op- 
portunity of collecting or studying. 

202. ^^chmophorus major {Bodd,). — Not uncommon at 
Concepcion during cool weather, both on the river and on small- 
er streams. My dates range from March 25 to September 26. 
One, which I shot on June 29, had only long, fine, water-grass in 
the stomach, not even the smell of fish. 
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A few birds of this species were seen in the salt lakelet of Puan 
!]%^arch 27, 1881. In many places they are much hunted for the 
skins, which form quite an article of commerce at Buenos Aires. 

203. Podiceps roUandi ^. et G. — First met with on the 
I^apostd Chico, Feb. 23, 1881. This is a small stream rising in 
X\\e Sierra de la Ventana and vanishing in the sand after a course 
of fifteen or twenty miles, [t contains but one species of fish, a 
small ' chub,' which is also abundant in most of the ponds of the 
crountry . Many of the pools of this stream have a depth of twenty 
to thirty feet, and, lying between perpendicular banks of twice 
t:liat height, were not easily accessible. Here several of these 
eautiful Grebes swam in perfect safety ; and we met with them 
gain in similar places on the Pigu6 and Sauce Chico. A few 
'^j^ere seen at Carhu^ in April. 

204. Rhynchotus rufescens {Temm,). Perdiz grande 
Big Partridge). — Also called Martinete^ as is also the crest- 
ed Tinamou ( Calodromas elegans^^ which is found further south. 

'he present species is a rather common resident at Concepcion, 

"^ivhere is breeds. It frequents long grass and dense growths of 

^irreeping vines ahd brambles, but avoids equally the open grazing 

^^ounds and the wooded stretches. It runs with surprising speed, 

^nd is very difiicult to flush without a dog. but once started flies 

straight and strong. But, as has been repeatedly noticed by 

31udson and others, its second flight is much feebler, and if forced 

^o rise for the third time it soon drops and can then be easily 

caught by a dog. Its ordinary call consists of four or five 

mellow notes closely resembling the call of the Baltimore Oriole, 

and for months I failed to attribute it to its true source. The 

eggs, four in number, are always laid on the ground in a rude 

nest of grasses, etc. They are about the size of a hen's ^^'g^ of a 

beautifiil, purplish-chocolate color, and with a polish not met 

with outside this family. 

It would be diflicult to find an ^^'g which could compare in 
beauty with tliose laid by this bird. The species was more or 
less plenty at all points on the pampas. Its flesh is not particular- 
ly good, biit is a vast impovement on the dry, tasteless flesh of the 
following species, which, nevertheless, is highly prized because it 
18 white 1 

205. Nothura maculosa (TV WW/.). Perdiz (Partridge). 
—This tail-less little bird, hardly bigger than Ortyx virginianus^ 
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is an abundant resident all over the Argentine Republic. The 
only wonder is that it continues to be so abundant, for it is easily 
snared in many ways, and is hunted in every possible manner, 
while, according to the best evidence at hand, it rarely lays more 
than four eggs in one nest, and oidy raises one brood in tiie sea- 
son. This is emphatically a bird of the iields and pastures, and 
usually avoids the long grass and the weedy low groimds. It 
prefers to run rather than By, but is a strong bird on the wing, 
and practically tireless. 

The eggs are miniatures of those of the preceding species, and 
are laid in make-shift nests on the ground from October to 
December. Near Hahia Hlanca I found a nest containing fresh 
eggs on the loth of February, but this must have been an unusual 
case, and probably due to accident. 

3o6. Calodromas elegans (iTOrb, ct Is. Geoff r,), Mar- 
TiNETE. (A term applied in Spain to a Heron or its plume. 
Here it undoubtedly refers to the long feathers of the crest.) — 
Unlike the species just described, this one is always found in 
small parties, and usually running in single fde. In the neigh- 
borhood of Hahia Hlanca it was not uncommon, but it was not 
elsewhere met with, being contined pretty rigidly to the shrubby 
country bordering the pampas on the south and west. The eggs 
are {X)lished, but of a greenish tint, and are said to be ccmimonly 
five or six in nimiber. The flesh is fairly palatable. 

207. Rhea americana Lath. Avestkuz (Ostkich). — 
Abundant only where protected, then multiplying rapidly. 
AlK>ut Concepcion it is semi-domesticated, but of little im|)or- 
tance, as its feathers are fit only for dusters or rugs, and the best 
grades bring only about two dollars per pound. 

At Concepcion a well-feathered old male will yield about two 
and one-half pounds of feathers if killed for them alone. 

At Puan, where the Indians live mostlv on mare's meat and 
Rheas, I was told that a first class Ostrich vSelded from three to 
four pounds of feathers of the average value of ninety cents per 
pound. During our st.iy at this wind-swopt and desolate place 
about two hundred Indians united in a two-day*s Ostrich-hunt, 
resulting in the capture of about sixty birds of all sizes from the 
full thrown adult down to two-month *chicks.* Thev bejrin bv 
beating over a large tract of the plain and then closing in around 
the game started. Stout greyhounds are used to good purpose. 
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usually pulling clown the swiftest birds within two miles at far- 
thest. The Indians use the bolas with much skill, the one used 
for Ostriches consisting of two half-pound leaden balls connected 
by eight feet of twisted rawhide twine. Whirling this about the 
head and 'letting fly* at the running bird they often entangle his 
Jeg^s at a distance of thirty to fifty yards, and I was told that it was 
frequently done at one hundred. 

Single hunters stalk Ostriches sometimes in the following way : 
Getting to windward of the bird the latter soon scents him and 
lies down, only sticking up his head above the grass. The hunt- 
er r may then creep directly up within shot if the grass be long 
c^nough to shelter him, and the bird is shot through neck or head 
lz>efore he rises. So many stories have been told of the breeding 
Jnabits of these birds that I could probably add nothing of value 
yself, so I append the following, which was told me by a young 
lan who was born and brought up among Ostriches. When an 
^Dstrich has built a nest and laid the full number of eggs, she is 
^naturally anxious to be able to find the nest again after having 
^^vandered away to any distance. This she manages by simply 
laying eggs at intervals of half-a-mile or so over the adjacent 
^:ountry, placing each Qg'g with its smaller end pointing directly 
toward the nest ! 



Before closing this paper I wish to return my grateful acknowl- 
edgements to Mr. J. A. Allen and to Dr. Hermann Burmeister of 
Buenos Aires, for the determination of most of the species herein 
described, and for much invaluable assistance of every kind. My 
thanks are also due to Mr. Geo. N. Lawrence for similar services. 
I take this opportunity also of returning thanks to Dr. P. G. 
Lorentz of Concepcion for indispensable aid in the collection of 
notes and specimens from the pampas, and to Professors Seekamp, 
Ali6, and Dr. Quesada, of the Col^gio Nacional at Concepcion, 
for many specimens and much information on the species of that 
region. 

MiDDLETOWN, CoNN., 

May, 1884. 
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ON SOME NEW TERMS RECOMMENDED FOR USE 
IN ZOOLOGICAL NOMENCLATURE. 

BY PROFESSOR COUES. 

I HAVE certain new terms to define and recommend for use in 
zoology — some, as desirable substitutes for inelegant or inept 
words now employed ; others, as convenient names for ideas or 
things not now expressed except in paraphrase. I refer to the 
word oxYM and its compounds and derivatives. Onym is simply 
anglicized from Jiru|&a, nomen^ *name.' 

Zoologists constantly speak of the ^binomial' nomenclature, or 
^binomial' system of naming. A name of two terms is called a 
'binomial*. An object so named is 'binomially' entitled. The 
agent in such cases is a *binomialist.' The principle involved is 
'binomialism,' or *binomiality'. And so on. Extension of this 
practise has led us to commit the verbal bastardy of 'mononomial' 
and 'polynomial,' in speaking of names consisting respectively of 
one or several terms, or in speaking of a system of nomenclature 
in which objects are designated by one or several terms. Then 
we also have *polynomialist*, etc. 

The objections to 'binomial*, etc., are several. It does not 
fairly and fully express what we mean. It does not readily yield 
an eligible noun and verb. It does not easily enter into several 
desirable compound words of collateral signification. It is 
curiously related to, and generally confounded with, a different 
word, 'binominal.* It is preoccupied, so to speak, in algebra, in 
which science it has a special and appropriate signification. 

Perceiving sundry objections to 'binomial*, some have sought 
to obviate them by using ^binominal*, ^uninominal*, 'plurinomi- 
nal', etc. But such terms are also ineligible, on several counts. 
Like 'binomial*, they do not readily yield collateral words, espec- 
ially the desired noun and verb. Secondly, the tautology' of 
'binominal name*, for instance, is evident. Thirdlv and chieflv, 
'nominal* and its derivatives have acquired in English a special 
meaning, as the opposites of 'real' and its derivatives. Thus, a 
'nominal* species is the opposite of a 'real* or true species; it is, 
in short, a figment ; and though we do say, for instance, a 'nom- 
inal list of species', meaning a list consisting only of the names 
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£~ sp>ecies, it is unlikely that ^nominar and its derivatives will be 
iich used in their proper etymological sense, they being too 
olosely wedded to the idea of unreality. 

So we still need some words to express our thoughts clearly in 
sneaking of our systems of zoological nomenclature in the ab- 
stract, and of their operation and ciVect in the concrete. But we 
hiave not far to seek. The word onym supplies the desiderata of 
t>Tevity in writing, euphony in speaking, plastic aptitude for 
crorabinations, and exactitude of signification. That it well 
sa. iiswers the purpose, and is already anglicized in several com- 
ounds, is seen in the words synonym^ pseudonym^ and their 
ny derivatives. I would therefore suggest and recommend as 
Hows : — 

Onym, n. The tenable technical name of a species or other 
roup in zoology, consisting of one or more terms applied con- 
"<)rmably with some recognized system of nomenclature. 

Onymy, n. The doctrine or practise of using onyms ; nomen- 
izlature, in a proper sense. 

Onymize, v. i. To make use of onyms ; to employ a proper 
nomenclature ; to invent or adopt tenable technical names in 
aoology. 

Onymizer, n. One who, or that which onymizes ; a nomen- 
clator, in a proper sense. 

Onjnnal, adj. Of or pertaining to an onym, or to onymy. 
Onjnnally, adv. In an onymal manner. 
Mononym, n. An onym consisting of a single term. 
Dionym, n. An onym consisting of two terms. 
Trionym, «. An onym consisting of three terms. 
Polyonym, n. An onym consisting of more than three 
terms. 

Anonym, n, A mere name ; a 'nomen nudum' ; a name rest- 
ing upon no diagnosis, or other recognized basis. 
Chironym, «. A manuscript name ; an unpublished name. 
Graphonym, n. An onym based upon a recognizable pub- 
lished plate, diagnosis or description. 

Typonym, n. A name based upon indication of a type spe- 
cies, or of a type specimen. 

Pseudonym, n. (In a special zoological sense.) A nickname ; 
a vernacular name, inadmissible in onymy. 
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Synonym, Homonym, and their dirivatives, to be used 
their current zoological senses. Other combinations and deri^^- 
tives of onym might be suggested, but the above examples w T 
suffice. 

S. S. Oregon, Mid-ocean, 
May 27th, 1884. 



A STUDY OF THE SINGING OF OUR BIRDS. 

BY EUGENE P. BICKNELL. 

( Continued from p, 2/8.) 

Vireo flavifrons. Yellow-throated Vireo. 

This Vireo sings through July, August, and the early days of 
September. Records of song in some years are not closely con- 
secutive during the middle weeks of July, and again towards the 
end of August ; but usually occasional songs prevent any signifi- 
cant break in the record. If, however, the summer be exceed- 
ingly hot and dry singing may be suspended for weeks at a time. 

Almost every year a few songs are to be heard in September, a 
week or two after singing has apparently ceased. In 1878 sing- 
ing continued with some regularity until September 7, after 
which songs from single birds on the 12th and i8th were the last ; 
in 18S0 nothing was heard of the species between August 29 and 
September 12 — on the latter date, as well as on the 17th and 
i8th, full songs being heard ; in iSSi, September 6 and 19 limit 
a hiatus in the record, though on the latter date, as well as on the 
24th — my latest record — songs loud and full were heard. Mr. 
Brewster has observed somewhat similar habits of late song with 
this species at Cambridge, his latest record being September 1 1 . 

This is the onlv one of our Vireos which I have observed to 
sing while on the wing. On May 31, 1SS2, I observed a pair 
flying about among an open group of trees ; one was being fol- 
lowed by the other : but their motions betrayed none of the ex- 
citement of pursuer and pursued : their flight was so easy and 
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isurely that it was almost restful to watch them. For more than 

minute they continued slowly circling about among the trees, 

rithin a space of a few rods, passing in and out among the 

l:>xanches ; several times the leading bird appeared about to 

£1. light, but feeling its pursuer close at hand continued its course. 

rear bird was constantly giving utterance to its full song- 

otes, which fact probably accounts for its uninterested manner 

s pursuer ; for it seemed so engrossed with the feat of singing 

uring flight that it could give little heed to the chase. Both 

irds finally alighted peaceably among the branches, the follower 

SA lighting first. 

Vireo solitarius. Blue-headed Vireo. 

This is one of the few migrants which are regularly in song 
'X^'hile passing in the fall. Their characteristic, yet Virionine 
^ong is usually the first indication of their appearance, and the 
Xast of their presence with us. Its greatest range in time, in dif- 
ferent years, is from September 18 to October 9. This Vireo 
9lso sings while passing northward in the spring. 

Vireo noveboracensis. White-eyed Vireo. 

<There appears to be no regular period of silence with this 
Vireo, which is more or less given to vocalism through its entire 
stay. In July and August, however, there seems to be a time of 
minimum vocal vigor, when singii^ is intermittent, and some- 
times appears to cease briefly altogether ; but there is no constant 
rule, the birds appearing to be much influenced by varying exter- 
nal causes. A severe drought, as with other species, is unfavor- 
able to song, and during the exceptional aridity of the summer of 
1881 singing seemed, at intervals, to be wholly discontinued. In 
September, or by late August, the normal vocal vigor is regained ; 
and sometimes singing becomes very general late in September, 
shortly before its discontinuance with us, which dates from the 
22d to the 30th, and is due to the departure of the bird. 

This Vireo possesses greater powers of song than are generally 
accorded it. Perhaps its want of recognition as a vocalist is 
because it does not reveal its fullest capabilities in the spring 
when birds are expected to do their best. All through the spring 
and early summer we hear in low bushy places and on shrubby 
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hillsides its brief and emphatic song, and though this has at lea&.-: 
two distinct changes, greater variation is not often attempted. Bib/ 
it has another song which is almost wholly confined to the season 
of late summer and autumn. This is less vehement than the 
song of the earlier season, but more prolonged and of greater 
compass. It is a voluble and confused outpouring of singularly 
involved and varied notes, showing considerable power of mim- 
icry, and of indefinite continuance. Some approach to this song 
is often noticeable in the ordinary songs of mid-summer, and 
sometimes it is actually produced early in July ; but oftener it is 
delayed until August. In September it is frequent, and com- 
monly is among the last songs heard. On a few occasions I have 
heard it in May and June, but these cases were wholly exception- 
al. In the autumn a change of habits is noticeable on the part of 
those individuals who have acquired the later song in its full 
complexity. No longer are these restricted to their earlier haunts 
amid hillside shrubbery and swampy undergrowth, which still 
harbor their less enterprising companions, but they are often to be 
found singing with full vigor amid the branches of tall trees, in 
the open, about the borders of woods, or even in cultivated 
grounds close about habitations. 

On one occasion — ^July 28, 1878 — I listened to a White-eyed 
Vireo rehearsing its common song with a rapidity that left no 
pause in its utterance. In its precipitate expression it soon lost 
control of the regular repetition of its strain, and the notes 
becoming sadly mixed, it desisted in confusion. It actually 
seemed as if it were experimenting to see how many separate 
songs could be thrown oft^in a given time. • 

Lanius borealis. Great Northern Shrike. 

While it is with us on its irregular and fleeting visits, this 
winter species does not often essay a greater vocal effort than a 
harsh note or scream. On occasions, however, it does actually 
sing ; though probably never with its fullest power in this lati- 
tude. I have heard a variety of notes from it in October, on its 
first arrival, and in November ; but its highest vocal achievement 
is in late winter and early spring. Its song may be one of the 
first that the spring can claim ; for that indefinable change that 
comes into the atmosphere and the sunlight on some days of late 
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'winter and leads us to look springvvard, seems to be as quickly felt 
by this hardened and cruel bird as by the most tender species 
which it is wont to make its victims. An unusually vocal bird 
was obsei'ved on February lo, 1877 — a morning when winter 
seemed quietly relaxing from long-continued severity. Perched in 
tHe sunlight, on the topmost spray of a tall oak, on an eminence 
ccDmmanding an expanse of changing landscape, it was alternate- 
ly singing and preening its beautiful plumage. The song was a 
dley of varied and rather disconnected articulations, an occa- 
ional low warble always being quickly extinguished by harsh 
.otes, even as the bird's gentle demeanor would soon be inter- 
upted by some deed of cruelty. 

It has been claimed that the Butcher Bird attracts birds and 

mall animals by imitating their cries, thus making them its easy 

rey. It is true that notes similar to the screaming of small 

irds and the squealing of mice are interspersed through its song ; 

ut they are uttered without method, and sometimes actually in 

C3onjunction with the most harsh and startling sounds of which 

"khe bird is capable. 

Hirundo erythrogastra. Barn Swallow. 

An almost universal misconception regards the Swallows as a 
tribe of songless birds. But the Barn Swallow has as true claims 
to song as many species of long-established recognition as song- 
birds. Its song is a low chattering trill, suggestive of that of the 
Long-billed Marsh Wren, but often terminating with a clear, liquid 
note with an accent as of interrogation, not unlike one of the 
notes of the Canary. This song is wholly distinct from the quick, 
double-syllabled note which so constantly escapes the bird during 
flight; nor is it, as may be supposed, produced by the comming- 
ling of the notes of many individuals in a species highly gregari- 
ous. I have heard it repeated many times from single birds, 
often when they were perched alone on telegraph wires. It is 
also uttered during flight, and continues into August. 

Hirundo bicolor. White-bellied Swallow. 

The song of this Swallow is hardly more than a chatter. This 
is to be heard as late in the year as the bird is with us. Its ordi- 
nary notes are less sharp and rapid than those of the Barn Swallow. 
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Pyranga rubra. Scarlet Tanagbr. 

With this brilliant bird, singing is continuous from the season 
of blossoms into mid-summer. After this time it is less constant 
and when August is well advanced is not longer heard. But 
during the last month of song the regularity of singing varies in 
different years. A record of each day when the song is heard 
will in some years be scarcely interrupted until the second week 
of August ; in others it will show but a disconnected series of 
dates after mid-July. After early August singing is always un- 
certain, although straggling songs may extend the date of final 
cessation beyond the middle of the month. Conclusive songs 
occur at any time in the month up to the 20th. After the breed- 
ing season an abbreviation of the song, with some loss of empha- 
sis, is noticeable, which usually has become more marked at the 
time of discontinuance. 

Contrary to what is true of the Robin and some other birds, 
cool, wet weather seems to discourage singing with this species, 
and often on those sultry summer mornings which betoken the 
hottest days its song in full richness may be heard, though most 
of the other birds be silenced. 

In October, toward the end of its stay, its only note is a single 
sharp chip^ which, though an insignificant sound, when once 
known cannot be mistaken for the note of anv other bird. Its ordi- 
nary call-note is likewise very distinctive. It is not often used 
after the close of summer, although I have heard it late in Septem- 
ber. Speaking of this well know chip-chir^ Mr. Fred. T. Jencks, 
of Providence, R. I., has called my attention to what is undoubt- 
edly a clear instance of geographical variation in utterance. Mr. 
Jencks writes that he has observed that in ''Illinois and Indiana 
it has three notes, chip-chir-ree" 

Changing from its spring and summer scarlet to autumn green, 
this bird goes curiously counter to the order of color change from 
spring to fall, which nature has adopted on so large a scale for our 
landscapes. The Scarlet Tanager undergoes its change in 
August, and early in the month may be found with its red plu- 
mage variously invaded by the conquering yellowish and green. 
I have found the male in externally perfect fall dress by mid-Sep- 
tember; but feather growth continues into October, when the 
bird becomes excessively fat. 
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Pinicola enucleator. Pine Grosbeak. 

LrOxia curvirostra americana. Red Crossbill. 

In the spring of 1875 — a late spring, following a severe winter 
— both of these hardy birds so far relented from their usual reti- 
cence while away from their northern homes as to allow us to hear 
them sing. Of this, I have already written as follows : " .... as 
the Avinter waned the birds became none the less common, and in 
the mild mornings of early spring-time this species [the Crossbill], 
as well as Pinicola enucleator^ would often be found in full song, 
frequently on the same tree. As I now recall them, the song of 
the Grosbeak was a subdued rambling warble interrupted with 
whistling notes ; that of the Crossbill bolder and more pronounced 
a.s a song."* It the context, wherein is described a nest and three 
eggs of the Crossbill, taken at Riverdalc, on April 30, 1875, the 
Bpecies is alluded to as having remained up to that time in full 
song. 

Since that season I have met with flocks of Crossbills here in 
-April, May, June, and July, but except an occasional low twitter- 
ing in May, 1884, their usual nervous chatter was their only utter- 
ance. 

As for the Pine Grosbeaks, they too remained late the present 
year — through March — and showed some disposition to sing. 
Low warbling notes were heard from them in February, at Sing- 
Sing, by Dr. A. K. Fisher, and also at Riverdale. 

Carpodacus purpureus. Purple Finch. 

There is much irregularity in the occurrence with us of the 
Purple Finch, particularly in the winter season. In some winters 
it is constantly present in numbers ; in others it is absent. From 
this arises an irregularity in the time of the beginning of spring 
song. When the bird has been common through the winter its 
song is to be heard usually much earlier in the spring than when 
it is brought by migrants. The time of arrival of the spring mi- 
grants is also variable, and their songs are first heard sometime 
between the fourth week of March and the corresponding week 
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of April. The latest date that I have record of for the beginning 
of spring song is April 23. 

Purple Finches were present through the winter of 1877-78, 
and the exceptionally early spring which followed enticed them 
into song as early as the 3d of March. This is my earliest record 
for the actual beginning of song. Impatient birds sometimes try 
their pipes on bright days of mid-winter, but, so far as I have ob- 
served, always with poor results. When once regularly begun, 
singing continues until about the middle of July — 2d to 20th. 

In the autumn the song is weak and desultory, although I have 
occasionally at that season heard a near approach to the full song 
of spring. Singing is also somewhat uncertain in the fall, and 
though in some seasons quite general with the species, in others it 
is not heard at all. Dates for song are down in my books from 
September 23 to October 31. 

I have elsewhere (Trans. Linnaean Society of New York, Vol. 
I, pp. 43-44) referred to the song of the Purple Finch in the Cats- 
kill Mountains in connection with its song in the Hudson Valley, 
and alluded to variations to which it is subject. 

Chrysomitris pinus. Pine Linnet. 

In his record of the nesting at Sing-Sing, N. V., in 18S3, of 
the Pine Linnet (Bull. N. O. C, Vol. VIII, No. 3, p. 180, July, 
1883), ^^' ^' ^- I^'*>'^cr h^s told us that the bird was in full song 
after May 8. The species undoubtedly nested at Riverdale the 
same season, although no nest was discovered, and in early May 
it was often heard in song. This year they are again with us, 
and singing at the end of March. Their best efforts issue in a 
confusion of somewhat hard and hurried notes, tending to degen- 
erate into a chatter. 

Mr. Jonathan Dwight, Jr., has favored me with some interest- 
ing personal- obser\ations on this species, showing that in the 
spring of 1883, when it bred in the Hudson Valley, it was also 
common on parts of Long Island. At Rockaway, and at Cypress 
Hills Cemetery, Mr. Dwight saw them and heard them singing 
at dirterent times between March 15 and May 2. He speaks of 
their song as a * 'soliloquizing gabble, interspersed with a pro- 
longed wheeze — a prolongation of their usual note while flying." 
This hoarse note sometimes sounds much like a common note of 
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the English House Sparrow. Before it was familiar to me it 
was with no little surprise that I heard at Big Moose Lake, deep 
in the Adirondack Wilderness, a bird-note so suggestive of city 
streets. 

Astragalinus tristis. American Goldfinch. 

A wide variation in the time of the beginning of song with this 
species in different years is doubtless attributable to the same 
causes that produce like results in the case of the Purple Finch. 
My records show that at any time between March 16 and April 17 
it is not unusual for singing to begin. March 3 (in the preco- 
cious season of 1878*) is an exceptionally early date ; April 23, 
1883, an exceptionally late one. In the spring and early summer 
singing is likely to be inconstant ; doubtless for the reason that the 
birds are not disposed to stay long at any locality when not under 
the restraint of domestic duties, and while wandering about in 
flocks they seem disinclined to sing. 

Final songs are sung at the last of August (20th and 26th to 
30th) ; though I have no record for iSSi later than August 8, 
notwithstanding that the birds were present through the month ; 
possibly obser\'ation was at fault. 

After the close of summer their song is not again heard until 
the following spring. Singing begins in the spring before the 
perfect summer plumage is assumed ; but for that matter many of 
the birds are to be seen even so late as mid-May with a dusky 
tarnish still marring their golden coats. The Goldfinch often sings 
while on the wing. 

Passerculus sandvicensis savana. Savanna Sparrow. 

This Sparrow is one of the few spring migrants which are not 
in song on their arrival, and is also the only one of our song-birds 
which I find in full moult while migrating in the spring. Even 
so late as the fourth week of April individuals are to be found 
covered with sprouting and growing feathers; but at the same 
time, and before, others have acquired their full spring attire. 

The dates tliat I have recorded limiting its presence in the 
spring are March 23 and May 19; while I have heard its song 
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between April 9 and May 2. Beyond the latter date it is never 
common, and in some seasons there are but few birds remaining 
at the end of April. Singing does not usually begin until from 
two to three weeks after the pioneer migrants have made their 
appearance. 

This Sparrow I have never heard sing in the autumn. 

Pooecetes gramineus. Grass Finch. 

Where this Sparrow breeds numerously it perhaps sings on 
later into the summer tiiaii in the locality of ipy observations, 
where it is not a common summer bird. In some years I have 
not heard it long after the entry of July, but usually it sings till 
late in the month, and I am not without dates of its singing in 
early August. 

In the autumn the species as a whole is without song, but in- 
dividuals sometimes infringe the general rule of silence. At 
Saratoga, on September 30, 1SS3, a bird rose into the air from a 
sandv field, ascending with an excited chippering which passed 
into the musical notes of a varied and extended song; this in- 
stantly suggested the song of the Vesper Sparrow, differing, how- 
ever, in being less definite in theme and more prolonged, but just as 
the songs of many birds while on the wing diflljr from their usual 
strains. Where the bird alighted a flock of Vesper Sparrows 
scattered up on my approach, and there can be no doubt that it 
was to one of their number that I had listened. I had not before 
observed the song-flight in this species. Another record of this 
Sparrow's singing in the autumn has been mislaid. 

Coturniculus passerinus. Yellow-winged Sparrow. 

This little field bird continues in song up to the middle of July 
or later, sometimes even into the early days of August. It seems 
most persistent in S3ng in hot, dry summers, when, on the most 
fervid davs, its fine notes sound sibilant and insect-like about the 
parched fields. 

Zonotrichia leucophrys. White-crowned Sparrow. 

I have never to my knowledge heard the song of this fine Spar- 
row ; nor, indeed, have I ever found it a common bird in the 
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spring. Nevertheless it is sometimes not uncommon at that sea- 
^»on, and may sing with some constancy. At Sing-Sing, twenty 
-miles north of Riverdalc, in May, 1882, Dr. Fisher found it in 

^ome numbers, and heard its full song between May 9 and 26. 

Dr. Fisher alludes to the song as suggestive of that of the 

]Meadow Lark. 

Zonotrichia albicoUis. White-throated Sparrow. 

This Sparrow is here a winter resident, appearing from further 
north in the latter part of September, and remaining into May. 
I have heard its song every month during its stay ; but in winter, 
except at the borders of the season, singing is exceptional and 
always of imperfect expression. Song at this season seems merely 
to result from individual caprice. 

Perhaps none of our birds shows greater irreguhuity from year 
to year in the time of general entry into spring singing than the 
White-throated Sparrow. W^hile early April seems to be the 
usual time for singing to begin, it is not unusual for it to com- 
mence at any time in March, and in an abnormally mild season 
may begin before the end of February. On the other hand, it is 
sometimes deferred until the middle of April. Dates of final spring 
songs run through May to the 20th, and usually, though not 
always, occur a week or more before the species has disappeared. 
This discrepancy between the time of final song and departure, 
which is also noticeable with other species, is doubtless to be at- 
tributed to the fact of the songless females outstaying the males. 

When the W^hite -throated Sparrows reappear among us, in 
September, they are songless, and a week or two may elapse be- 
forethey give voice. Dates of first autumn songs, of several sea- 
sons, range from October 3d to 7th. 

The White-throated Sparrow has two especially characteristic 
single notes ; a low cheep, and a resonant, metallic chink. This 
last sounds not unlike the clink of a metal hammer and drill, and 
when it is uttered by several birds in regular turn the effect in 
sound is strongly suggestive of that of quarriers at work near by. 
This note chiefly belongs to the late afternoon and early evening, 
and seems to be in general use only when a party of the birds are 
settling for the night about some chosen shelter. About my resi- 
dence are large closely-grouped Norway spruces. At sundown, 
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in late autiiniiu winter, and early spring, many White-throated 
Sparrows congregate nightly for shelter in the dark recesses of 
these shaggy evergreens. Ere they have settled for the night their 
clear resonant notes fall upon the ear in confused rehearsal, hut 
they are subdued to gradual decadence with the deepening shad- 
ows, until only now and then a single note breaks the stillness ; 
then there is silence and night has fallen. 



THE DISTRIBUTION AND MIGRATION OF 
ZONOTRICIIIA ^UERULA, 

BY W. W. COOKE. 

While living in Northern Minnesota I shot a bird, late in the 
fall, which was with difficultv identified. The 'Kev* carried it 
straight to Zonotrichia^ but it had no white crown, no white 
throat, and no black head ; hence, how could it belong tliere? At 
last it was discovered that, like the play of Hamlet with the part 
of Hamlet left out, this was a Black-headed Sparrow minus the 
black head. The acciuaintance then formed has ripene<l into a 
lasting friendship, and from that time the jaunty bird has been an 
especial favorite. It came to me under several circumstanceR 
tending to excite interest. It was the first true western bird I had 
ever seen, nor could I leani from any books at hand whence it 
came or whither it went ; no one had ever seen its nest an<l eggs, 
and even its winter home was but imperfectly known. For three 
years its coming and going in the North were noted, and then 
after quite a long separation it was ag;iin greeted last fall in its 
winter home near the southern Ixnmdary of Indian Territory. As 
miglit be expected, its movements during the winter were watched 
quite carefully, and it is the intention of the present artiile to add 
to these observations all that is now known of its distribution and 
migration. 

Our subject was first described by Nnttall troin Westport, Mo., 
in iS.|o, and for the next thirty years not much was a<lded to our 
knf)wK-dge of it. l*p to iSj-^ most of tlie notices respecting it 
were from the Missouri River, along which it had been traced for 
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^rly a thousand miles ; the other notes are a few scattered ones 
om Iowa and Dr. Coues's observations in the Mouse River re- 
ion of Northern Dakota. So persistently had it been noted from 
he Missouri River, that Dr. Coues, in 'Birds of the Northwest/ 
pive its habitat as ''Region of the Missouri. East to Eastern 
Iowa." Since then it has been noted from widely separated dis- 
tricts, but its whole bibliography is limited. 

Let us first trace out its habitat. Toward the west I am unable 
to give its extension with any degree of precision. Mr. Goss, in 
his late catalogue of the birds of Kansas, gives it as a winter resident 
in Kansas, and as common in Southern Kansas. Dr. Waston, of 
£llis in Western Kansas, writes me that they occur there in fall 
and spring, and are sometimes abundant. It is probable, that, 
like the other birds of the Plains, they extend either regularly or 
CDCcasionally to the foothills of the Rocky Mountains. 

To the eastward our knowledge is more definite. There is no 

XfOuisiana nor Arkansas record that 1 have seen, but in Western 

Missouri they are common, and pass Eastward to about the middle 

of the state ; the most eastward record I possess being that of Mrs. 

Musick, at Mount Carmel, Mo., who found both the first and the 

bulk April 3, 1884. In Iowa it ranges a little farther east, being 

common in the western and middle parts, and a straggler to the 

eastern part, one being sent me for identification from Mitchell, 

Iowa, near the Wisconsin line. It has even wandered twice to 

Illinois, having been taken at Bloomington and at Normal. The 

whole of Minnesota has been preempted by our subject, as I have 

records from the four corners of the state ; and last fall it made 

bold to cross into Wisconsin, only to yield its life in the interest 

of science at Trempeleau. We also have a former Wisconsin 

record by Dr. Hoy from Racine. 

If we seek its southern boundary we must journey afar. With- 
out record from intervening territory, Mr. Dresser secured two 
Bpecimens at San Antonio, Texas, and later Mr. N. C. Brown 
tells us in the 'Bulletin' that it was an abundant winter resident at 
fioeme, Texas, thirty miles from San Antonio. In his careful 
and extended review of the birds of Galveston and vicinity (Bulle- 
tin, 1882) Mr. Nehrlingdoes not give it ; hence we may conclude 
that if it does reach Southeastern Texas, it must be as a straggler. 
Mr. G. H. Ragsdale writes me that it is an abundant winter 
bird at Gainesville, in Northeastern Texas, and he has left a record 
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(Bulletin, III, July 1878, p. 92) that during the winter of 1876-77 
it disappeared, being driven south by the cold weather. From 
the printed records, then, we may say that its southeastern limit 
is somewhere near the middle of Eastern Texas. 

The northern limit is entirely indeterminate. It reaches into 
British America, but how far we know not. 

It will be thus seen that its habitat may be characterized as : 
Plains of the United States, from Southwestern Texas to British 
America. East rarely to the Mississippi River. Accidental in 
Wisconsin and Illinois. 

We turn now to its migration. Dr. Coues speaks of its appear- 
ing in Northern Dakota late in September. At White Earth, 
Minnesota, I used to note its arrival about the middle of that 
month, and it loitered as long as possible, leaving just before the 
first snow fell. During its sojourn it was the commonest and most 
conspicuous species. Last fall the first one reached Manhattan, 
Kansas, on October 27, and the species became immediately 
abundant, remaining so until the latter part of December. Like 
many other birds, the very severe weather of the last of December 
and the first of January sent it farther south than usual. At 
Pierce City, Mo., it was abundant in the fall, but afler the 2d of 
January none were seen. At Darlington, Ind. Ter., it was pre- 
sent all winter, and the same was true at Caddo, Ind. Ter., and 
at Gainesville, Tex. 

For an account of its behavior last winter at Caddo, Ind. Ter., 
thirty miles north of Denison, Texas, I think I cannot do better 
than quote from my diary : 

Nov. 8. In the evening two birds alighted on the fence in my 
back yard ; one having the black head- and throat-patch, the other 
with no really black feathers. They were the first of the season. 

Nov. 24. A small party seen. 

Dec. 2^. Common. The arrivals from the north seem to be 
about all in. It is an abundant winter resident of Caddo. I found 
them to-day even slightly outnumbering Cardinaiis, They were 
in small parties, quite evenly scattered along the water-courses. 
As I passed they would keep flying aliead of me until several 
parties had united, making a flock of forty to fif\y birds. Cardi- 
nalis acted in the same way. Contrary to my expectations, I 
found some of the males in full dress — with the black head and 
jet black throat. Possibly one out of a dozen was thus attired. 
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^vrhile probably half of them showed black feathers among the 
^brownish ones of the throat and breast. The rest had no sign of 
51 black throat-patch, and but little black on the head. Entering 
suddenly an open spot in the woods I surprised a family party of 
six or eight, sitting quietly on the bare ground. This was the 
first time I ever knew them to rest so when bushes were near. 
They scurried off into the thick brush as if ashamed at being 
caught in such a humble position. 

Jan. 8. Determined as a song of the Harris's Sparrow, a note 
which I had formerly supposed was uttered by the Cardinal, in 
whose company it is usually found. This Sparrow now has two 
notes, one a clear whistle, something like that of Z, albicollis; 
the other a queer, chuckling note, unlike any other song with 
which I am familiar. By throwing some bird-seed on the south 
porch of my house we had a whole colony of Sparrows in plain 
sight under the window. A party of some twenty Harris's Spar- 
rows almost monopolized the free lunch ; but one bright Cardinal 
came occasionally to take a peck, and among the jaunty, stylish 
querula could be seen one or two White-crowns in plain brown 
head gear, and the still more humble Tree Sparrow, which, how- 
ever, made up for its lack of beauty by additional industry, devour- 
ing more seeds to the minute than any of the others. 

Jan. 12. The Zonotrichice seem to be rather queerly dispersed 

in this country. Leucophrys is the least common, and is found 

silmost entirely in the weed patches about town and on the edges 

of the prairies, ^uerula comes next in numbers, and most of 

them remain in the thickets along the water-courses; a few stray 

into town, especially in the coldest weather and still fewer into the 

heavy timber. Albicollis^ most numerous of all, keeps strictly 

to the bottom-land, and even there I found them to-day only in 

those parts of the timber where there was a heavy undergrowth 

for shelter. About a hundred albicollis were seen to-day in some 

four or five parties. These parties always contained several other 

species of FringillidjE, but their combined numbers were hardly 

more than the Peabodys. They consisted of Tree Sparrows, 

Black Snowbirds, Song Sparrows, and Field Sparrows. Not a 

leucophrys nor qucrula was identified after I reached the heavy 

timber. 

Feb. 15. A party seen — the first for some time ; they were all 
dull-colored — not a black head among them. 
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Feb. 18. A few are around, but whether the rest have gone 
south or north I do not know. Not many black heads seen yet, 
though many show black feathers on the crown. 

Feb. 23. A few seen in the timber, but more common on the 
borders of the woods. 

Feb. 26. The scarcity of querula during the early part of this 
month was probably due to their moving southward ; they are 
now back again and are spread all over the small thickets. 

March 5. Is spreading; saw a large party feeding on the 
ground in a barn-yard on the prairie. 

March 10. Last night was perfect for migration — moderate 
south wind, perfectly clear, and moonlight. This morning shows 
a decided decrease in y, hyemalis^ S. montana^ and Z, querula. 
Indeed, I think the bulk of these species departed last night. 

March 11. Almost the whole have gone, only a few seen. 

March 13. Large arrivals from the south. 

March 15. About the most numerous of any time this spring. 

March 19. Still seen in small parties. 

March 25. A single bird, the last seen. 

Passing now to study its movements at other points, we find 
that in 1877, Mr. Brown speaks of the last one leaving Boerne, 
about the first of April. This year the northward movement 
commenced about the first of March, and the bulk left Gainesville, 
Tex., on March 12 ; three days later the transients were at their 
height at Caddo ; those which spent the winter at Caddo left 
March 10. The bulk arrived at Pierce City, Mo., March 17, and 
the next day at Manhattan, Kans. At Alda, Neb., they were seen 
March 23, and then comes more than a month during which there 
was no advance. They appeared at Vermillion, Dak., on May 3, 
and just two weeks later, at Augusville, Dak. They had pre- 
viously occurred May 10, at Frazer City, Minn. The bulk is 
seldom more than four or fi\c days behind the van. Some \cry 
late migrants were noted this spring; one was seen at Gainesville, 
Tex., May 5, and another at Mahattan, Kans., May 20. 

The area of greatest abundance is the country for seventy-five 
to one hundred miles on each side of a due north and south line 
connecting Pembina, Dak., with San Antonio, Tex. Its normal 
winter home is from Central Kansas southward, but it is not 
uncommon for a few to brave part or the whole of the winter in 
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e extreme northern part of the State. Its summer home is yet 
^lirouded in obscurity, but it is likely that the persistent efforts of 
or^ollectors. will soon put us in possession of the material for com- 
jDleting its life history. As has already been remarked, its nest 
2m.nd eggs remain unknown, but several notes are in hand bearing 
<z>n its summer abode. 

Professor Aughey in his 'Notes on the Nature of the Food of 
"the Birds of Nebraska,' p. 29, says : "Common in Eastern Nebraska 
^long the Missouri. Have not noticed it in winter, but have fre- 
cquently seen the young in the northern part of the State." If by 
^his he means that these young were reared in the state, he is 
-undoubtedly in error. As negative testimony against it, the ex- 
€:ellent and reliable observer, Mr. G. S. Agersborg of Vermillion, 
Dak., writes me, that during seventeen years he has scoured the 
country for fifty miles around and has never seen a specimen in 
summer, though common in spring and fall. Dr. Coues is une- 
quivocal in his statement that none spend the summer south of 
lat. 49**. This is probably correct for the Mouse River region 
in Dakota, about which he was writing, but may require some 
modification when applied to Minnesota. It will not be surprising 
if its summer home shall yet be found in Northern Minnesota, in 
the Lake of the Woods region, since Dr. Hatch, the authority on 
the birds of that State, writes me as follows : "^. querula is not 
so often met with here in spring as in fall migration, and then 
mostly in the Big Woods ; sometimes along the belts of timber 
of the prairie sections. I have not personally seen it at any point 
beyond these woods, but I am satisfied that it is a summer resident 
in the northeastern portions of the State." Upon asking the 
grounds of this belief, he answered: "2^. querula has come un- 
der my notice under circumstances which led me to believe that 
their nests were made within the boundaries of the State, perhaps 
not far removed from those of albicollis^ but I have never seen a 
nest, nor do I personally know any one who has. The lateness 
of the date at which they have sometimes come here, together 
with the advanced state of ovulation, is the principal basis of my 
conjecture, as well as their association with birds, such as albicoUis^ 
known to breed about two hundred miles north of Minneapolis." 
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ZOOLOGICAL NOMENCLATURE. 

BY J. A. ALLEN. 

The subject of trimonial nomenclature seems just now to be 
attracting much attention, not only in this country but abroad, 
especially in England, where a special meeting was recently held 
to consider the matter. The meeting was held July 2, in the lec- 
ture room of the Zoological Department of the British Museum, 
pursuant to the subjoined call,* which sufficiently explains the 
occasion of the meeting. From the report of the proceedings in 
'The Field' of July 6, and in 'Nature' of July 10 and 17, we 
learn that among those present were Lord Walsingham, Professor 
Flower, F. R. S., Dr. Gunther, F. R. S., Dr. P. L. Sclater, 
F. R. S., Dr. H. B. Woodward, F. R. S., Professor Traquair, 
F. R. S., W. T. Blanford, F. R. S., Henry Seebohm, F. L. S., 
Howard Saunders, F. L. S., Professor J. Jeffrey Bell, J. E. 
Harting, F. L. S., G. A. Boulenger, H. T. Wharton, F. L. S., 
S. O. Ridley, F. L. S., W. F. Kirby, Sect. Ent. Soc, Herbert 
Druce, F. L. S., W. R. Ogilvie Grant, and R. Bowdler Sharp>e, 
F. L. S. The chair was taken by Professor Flower, who, in 
opening the proceedings, read a letter from Professor Huxley, 
P. R. S., expressing his regret at not being able to be present, in 

•"ZOOLOGICAL NOMENCLATURE. 

Natural History Museum, 
June a4th. 1884. 

**SlR : Taking advantage of the presence in this country of the distinguished Ameri- 
can Zoologist Dr. EUIiott Coues (who represents the advanced opinions of Anrerican 
Naturalists) . it is proposed to hold a meeting of British Zoologists to consider the 
expediency of adopting certain changes, more especially in the direction of trinomial 
nomenclature. 

"For the purpose of obtaining a discussion of the question a meeting wilt be held in 
the Lecture Room of the Natural History Museum on Tuesday. July ist [ad] , at 3 
P.M. (Professor Flower, F. R. S., in the chair), when Mr. R. Bowdler Sharpe will 
read a paper (with illustrations) " On the expediency, or otherwise, of adopting 
Trinomial Nomenclature in ZoOlogy." 

"As the question is one of great importance to Zoologists your attendance at this 
meeting is eamestfy requested. Dr. Coues will be present. 

I am, sir. 

Your obedient servant, 

R. Bowdler Sharps.** 
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<zonsequence of pressing official business. From the full report 
of the meeting given in 'Nature' we condense the following 
£ibstract of proceedings : — 

The Chairman, Professor Flower, in his opening remarks, 
alluded to the extreme importance and difficulties of the subject, 
for while the name of any natural object is one of its most trivial 
and artificial attributes, laxity in the use of names causes endless 
perplexities and hindrances to the progress of knowledge. He 
often found little difficulty in making out the characters and 
structure of an animal, but when called upon to decide by what 
name to call it he often found himself in a sea of perplexity. He 
hoped the present discussion would help to clear up our ideas on 
the subject. Abstaining, with the impartiality due from the 
chair, he would withhold his opinion upon the merits of the rival 
schemes to be proposed until after hearing the arguments, and 
called upon Mr. R. Bowdler Sharpe to read a paper 'On the 
expediency, or otherwise, of adopting Trinomial Nomenclature.' 
Mr. Sharpe said he approached the discussion of the subject 
without the least prejudice either for or against the adoption of 
trinomial nomenclature. He alluded to the fact that for some 
time the system had been recognized and followed by zoologists 
on the other side of the Atlantic, and stated that to a certain 
extent the principle had been admitted by more than one worker 
in the Old World. The presence in this country, he said, of one 
of the most able advocates of the system. Dr. Elliott Coues, has 
recently stimulated the thoughts of many of us as to the wisdom 
of its adoption for the zoology of the Old World, and it had 
occurred to him that a friendly meeting to discuss the matter with 
Dr. Coues and some of the leading British zoologists could cer- 
tainly do no harm, and might be productive of a considerable 
amount of good. It seemed to him that there are certain facts in 
nature which we all recognize, but about the expression of 
which many of us entertain different views. He proposed 
merely to bring forward certain difficult aspects of the question 
as they presented themselves 'to him, and would be glad to have 
an expression of opinion upon the facts to which he should call 
attention. In illustration of the difficulties he laid upon the table 
a series of specimens illustrating what he considered to be one of 
the most interesting examples of what he conceived to be a series 
of subspecies, or representative races, of pne dominant form. 
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The birds in question were the Astur badius g^oup of Gosha^'ks- 
'In Southern Africa is a small form called Astur polyzonoider ^ 
which inhabits the whole of the South African subregion, bu^ 
does not, so far as my knowledge goes, extend beyond the Zam - 
besi. In Senegambia and Northeast Africa it is replaced by a 
race called Astur sphenurus^ in which the color of the under 
surface is much more delicate than in Astur polyzonoides. 
From Central Russia, throughout Turkey, Asia Minor, Persia, 
and Syria, a large race called Astur brevipes replaces the 
two foregoing subspecies, and forms a tliird. From Balu- 
chistan, throughout India, and Ceylon, a somewhat smaller 
form, Astur badius^ takes up the running, and throughout 
the Burmese countries, extending to Formosa and Hainan, 
we have yet another race, Astur poUopsis^ which is a purer 
and more elegant edition of Astur badius. This little group 
of Goshawks has been well worked out, and we may fairly 
presume that we have the facts before us. Now I should like to 
know if this is a case where we might adopt the trinomial system, 
and call these birds 

Astur badius^ 

Astur badius poliopsis^ 

Astur badius brevipes^ 

Astur badius sphenurus. 

Astur badius polyzonoides. 
"At present, were I writing about the South African bird or the 
Abyssinian bird, I should never speak cf them as Astur badius^ 
which is the name belonging to the Indian bird exclusively, and I 
am not quite sure that we gain in this case anything whatever by 
adopting trinomial nomenclature. The same parallel may be 
drawn with some of the species of Scops among the Owls, as 
may be seen by the series now exhibited, and here trinomial 
nomenclature might perhaps be employed. Thus the represen- 
tative races of Scops giu would be ^V. giu capensis in Africa, 
S, giu pcnnatus from the Himalayas, 6*. giu minutus from 
Ceylon, S, giu stictonotus from China, S, giu japonicus from 
Japan, 6". giu malayanus from Malacca, 6*. giu rufipennis 
from Madras, and 6". giu brucii from North- Western India." 

In further illustration he adduced a group of Asiatic Crows, 
where he believed trinomial nomenclature could be employed to 
advantage. A case of a different kind was presented by several 
species of Chibia from the Malay Archipelago, where tlie 
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rongos from different islands or groups of islands were repre- 
S'^ntative insular forms. The use here of trinomial designations 
believed conveyed an exact impression of the value of these 
onus, which are so closely allied as to be almost indistinguish- 
ble. A more difficult case is that of the Yellow Wagtails, in 
'treating which Drs. Finsch and Hartlaub, and also Baron von 
3EIeuglin have employed, as he believed prematurely, trinomial 
nomenclature. Mr. Sharpe considered that the intermediate 
^orms which undoubtedly exist are due to another and totally dif- 
ferent cause, viz., to hybridization, although the case is not 
proved. 

Mr. Sharpe, in continuing, said : "There is one advantage which 
we must all admit that the American zoologists possess over 
ourselves, and that is, that they have a clear idea of the natural 
geographical divisions of their continent, and their zoology has 
been studied from many distinct points of view, such as the 
presence or absence of rainfall, etc., and it only requires a glance 
at Mr. Hume's essay on the distribution of Indian birds with re- 
spect to the distribution of rainfall throughout the Indian penin- 
sula to see how very important is this aspect of the subject. Even 
in the British Islands there are variations in the size and colora- 
tion of some of our resident birds, as any one may learn from Mr. 
F. Bond, who has devoted sixty years of his life to the study of 
British ornithology, and who now has one of the most interesting 
collections in this country But when we come to study the 
birds of Europe and the Palaearctic region generally, how small 
is our real knowledge, and what vast areas are there concerning 
the ornithology of which we know next to nothing ! Great 
praise is, therefore, due to men like Dr. Menzbier, who has just 
written the first part of an elaborate treatise on tlie geographical 
distribution of birds in Russia ; but it will be a long time before 
we can have in any museum such a series of birds as is possessed 
by the Smithsonian Institution for any one wishing to study the 
geographical distribution of the birds of North America." He 
added that the British Museum was fully alive to the importance 
of the question, but he found that nothing was more difficult than 
to procure from his colleagues in other countries of Europe repre- 
sentative sets of the common resident birds of their respective 
countries. 

In regard to the Goshawks, the Scops Owls, and the Crows, 
he was riot yet certain whether treating them as subspecies, as 
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he had done in his ^Catalogue,' was not as advantageous as the 
employment of trinomial nomenclature. In regard to the Long- 
tailed Titmice {Acredula caudata group), where several forms 
are connected by intermediate gradations, he believed the adop- 
tion of the trinomial system would be a positive advantage. 

In concluding he stated that the great difficulty he perceived 
in the way of the adoption of trinomial nomenclature was en- 
countered in the fact that it would open the door to a multiplica- 
tion of species, or races, founded on insufficient material by 
authors lacking in experience of the difficulties of the subject ; 
*'but," he added, "I cannot conceal from myself that the code of 
nomenclature proposed by the British Association and followed 
by most of us, scarcely accounts for the treatment of facts as they 
have been developed in zoological science since the promulgation 
of that code, and that before long it will be the duty of British 
zoologists to attempt its modification." 

Mr. Seebohm followed with a paper in continuation of the sub- 
ject, in which he showed an exceptionally clear conception of the 
conditions of the problem to be met, and proposed a "modifica- 
tion of the American system of nomenclature." He said : '' The 
question of a binomial or trinomial nomenclature is not a very 
simple one. So long as ornithologists were under the delusion 
that all species were separated from each other by a hard and fast 
line, the binomial system of nomenclature was sufficient. Now 
that we know that many forms which have been regarded as 
species are connected by intermediate links with each other, and 
that many species present important local variations which cannot 
be ignored, we are obliged to admit the existence of subspecies as 
well as species. There can be no doubt that the too tardy recog- 
nition by European ornithologists of what might not unreasonably 
be regarded as the most important fact in ornithology discovered 
during the present century has been very largely due to a pe- 
dantic adherence to a binomial system of nomenclature. Now 
that we have emancipated ourselves from the fetters with which our 
predecessors, with the best intentions in the world, cramped our 
ideas, the question arises, how shall we recognize in our nomen- 
clature the existence of sub-specific forms ; by a word, or by a 
sentence? The ornithologists of America think that a system of 
trinomial nomenclature will answer the purpose. They have 
come to the conclusion that the insertion of a third link in the 
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chain which binds us will give our ideas scope enough. Their 
theory is that the judicious ornithologist will be able to select from 
the infinite number of steps which form the series of intermediate 
races which lie between two intergrading species, one, two, three, 
or even in some cases more local or climatic races which are 
worthy of being dignified by a name. This theory is on the face of 
it somewhat illogical. It credits ornithologists with an amount 
of discretion which their past history does not justify, and totally 
ignores the inordinate desire to introduce new names which is 
vanfortunately too conspicuous in most if not all ornithological 
A'Vriters, culminating in the absurdities of a Brehm. That omi- 
"thology should be preserved from being Brehmised must be the 
cHevout prayer of every well-wisher of the science. On the other 
liand, the recognition of subspecies by a sentence would be to 
-revert to the customs of the prae-Linnajan dark ages of nomencla- 
ture, a retrograde step from which all zoologists would instinct- 
ively shrink. Members of the British Ornithologists' Union are 
probably all prepared to admit that a medium course is safest at 
least for an Ibis {medio tutissimus ibis)^ and, with a very slight 
modification I, for one, am prepared to adopt the American sys- 
tem in spite of its dangers. If no paths are to be trodden in 
which the indiscreet may err, there is an end at once to all pro- 
gress. 

" To point out the modifications which I propose to introduce 
into the American system of nomenclature to change it from an 
empirical system to a logical or scientific system, I will take as 
an example the Common Nuthatch {Sitta europced)^ and show 
how the nomenclature of its various races may be made exhaust- 
ive, so that the temptation to introduce new names, which appears 
to be irresistible to the indiscreet ornithologist, may be minimised. 
^^Sitta uralensis^ with white under parts, is found in Siberia; 
Sitta ccesia^ with chestnut under parts, is found in England ; 
intermediate forms connecting these species together are found in 
the Baltic provinces. What can be more simple than to call the 
intermediate forms by both names, Sitta ccesia-uralensis? But 
there is a third species which turns up in China, Sitta sinensis^ 
and which is also connected with Sitta uralensis by intermediate 
forms. Never mind ; they too can be called by both names, and 
our series of Nuthatches runs geographically in an unbroken 
series : — 
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Sitta ccesia^ 

Sitta ccesia-uralensis^ 

Sitta u r alert si s^ 

Sitta uralensis'sinensis^ 

Sitta sinensis. 

"So far so good ; but, unfortunately, two more complications 
arise. Besides the series running southwest into 5*. ccesia^ and 
that running southeast into S, sinensis^ two other series run from 
the central form S, uraleusis^ ox\^ running due west and then 
round by the Baltic into the Scandinavian S, europcpa (a larger 
bird, and somewhat darker on the under parts), and a second run- 
ning due east and then round the Sea of Okotsk into the Kam- 
chatkan 5*. albifrons (a bird much paler on the head, which 
shades into white on the forehead), so that it is necessary to 
add four more names to the list, which will stand as under : — 

''^ Sitta ccesia is found in Britain, South-West and South Europe, 
and Asia Minor. It is medium in size, but extreme in the dark- 
ness of the chestnut of the under parts. 

''''Sitta cccsia-uralensis (with a hyphen between the two spe- 
cific names) represents all the forms intermediate between South 
European and Siberian examples, which occur in Denmark, 
Pomerania, the Baltic provinces of Russia, Poland, and the 
Crimea. 

''^ Sitta europcca is the Scandinavian form, and represents the 
extreme of size, whilst in color it is intermediate l>etween the 
forms found in the Baltic provinces of Russia and Central 
Siberia. 

''^ Sitta europiva-uralcnsis comprises all the intermediate forms 
in Russia which connect the Scandinavian with the Central Sibe- 
rian forms. 

''^ Sitta uralcnsis is found in the vallevs of the Ob, the 
Yenesei, and Lena, and combines the small size characteristic of 
the various Asiatic subspecies of Nuthatch \Vith the dark upper 
parts of the sub-tropical forms, whilst the under parts are 
nearly as white as in the Kamciiatkan form. 

^"^ Sitta uralcnsis-albifrofts may be applied to all those inter- 
mediate forms found in East Siberia and the north islands of 
Japan which are not quite so pale on the upper parts as the 
Kamchatkan form. 

^' Sitta albifrons is found in Kamchatka, and represents the 
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extreme form so far as whiteness of the forehead and under parts 
ms concerned. 

*'*'Sitta uralensis- sinensis may be applied to the series of 
-forms found in the valley of the Amoor, the island of Askold, and 
"the main island of Japan. They are intermediate in color 
^between the Central Siberian and Chinese forms, and are scarce- 
ly to be distinguished from the Baltic province forms. 

*'*' Sitta sinensis \^ found in China, and only differs from the 
British form in being slightly smaller and in not having quite so 
much dark chestnut on the Hanks. 

"I have purposely chosen a complicated case in order to show 
the capabilities of the system, which, if the specific name of 
europcea is always repeated after the generic name of Sitta^ 
becomes a compromise between that adopted by the Americans 
and that which I imperfectly carried out in the fifth volume of 
the 'Catalogue of Birds in the British Museum,' and which was 
originally suggested to me by a conversation with Mr. Salvin. 
It has at least the merit of being exhaustive, and differs so slight- 
ly from that in common use in America that its adoption does not 
involve a change in, but only an addition to, the system which in 
some form or other is destined to supercede the binominal system 
now rendered inadequate by the acceptance of the theory of 
evolution. 

"As an example of the compromise I propose, I add a list of 
the local races of the Dipper, with their geographical ranges : — 

^^Cinclus aquaticus melanogaster (Scandinavia). 

^^ Cinclus aquaticus melanogaster-albicollis sive Cinclus 
aquaticus (West-Europe, as far north as the Carpathian and as 
far south as the Py ranees) . 

^*' Cinclus aquaticus albicolUs (South Spain, Algiers, Italy, 
Greece) . 

** Cinclus aquaticus albicollis-cashmiriensis (Asia Minor, 
Caucasus, Persia). 

^^ Cincius aquaticus leucogaster (East Siberia). 

^^ Cinclus aquaticus leucogaster-cashmiriensis (Central Si- 
beria) . 

*' Cinclus aquaticus cashmiricnsis (Cashmere, South Siberia, 
and Mongolia). 

" Cinclus aquaticus cashmiriensis-sordidus (Altai Moun- 
tains). 
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*' Cinclus aquatic us sordidus (Thibet). 

"In this system it must be obseri'ecl that wherever there is ^^ 
fourth name it is always connected by a hyphen to the thircP^"^^ 
name, and comprises all the intermediate forms between the two. 
It is somewhat cumbrous, but it provides for the contingency 
of any intermediate links that may occur. To express it algebra- 
ically, it provides not only for AB and BC, but also for AC. It 
is perhaps the only system which is theoretically perfect, but the 
question whether its voluminousness renders it impracticxible or 
undesirable is one requiring careful consideration." 

Dr. Coues, following Mr. Seebohm, said that he wr.s much 
gratified at the interest shown in the subject of zoological no- 
menclature, and indorsed the words of the Chairman that names 
were of the greatest possible consequence. Nomenclature was a 
necessary evil, and the point was always to employ that method 
of naming objects which should most clearly reflect not only 
the characters of the objects themselves, but our ideas respecting 
them. He referred to the revolution in opinion that has taken 
place since the time of Linnaeus in respect to what constitutes a 
species ; a revolution brought about by the acceptance of the 
theory of evolution. It was now idle to ask "What is a species.^" 
no such thing existing any more than a genus. So intimately re- 
lated are all forms of animal and vegetable life, if they were all 
before us (including the extinct as well as the living), no naming 
would be possible, for each would be found to be connected com- 
pletely with another ; therefore the possibility of naming any 
species was, as it were, the gauge and test of our ignorance. 
Having thus touched very briefly upon the subject of missing 
links, which alone enable us to name objects which still exist. Dr. 
Coues proceeded to inquire, "What of so-called species the con- 
necting links between which are still before our eyes?" He then 
briefly stiUed his views on the points at issue, citing in illustration 
of the subject our well-known case of the Hairy Woodpecker 
(Picns viiiosus). Dr. Coues's views are too well known, how- 
ever, on this side of the Atlantic to render it necessary to give his 
remarks at length. 

Dr. Giinthei said that he looked with favor on the method pro- 
posed by Dr. Coues and his compatriots, and stated that it was a 
system he had himself employed occasionally in his systematic 
writings since 1866, and Dr. Coues would find that in some cases 
he had adopted it pure and simple. If Dr. Coues and those who 
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were with him would follow the system of adopting trinomial 
nomenclature for all forms he for one would gladly employ it in 
all those cases in which the geographical range of certain forms 
is clearly ascertained. 

Dr. Sclater would remind Dr. Coues that this mode of desig- 
nating the forms of life was by no means new, as might be seen 
by reference to Schlegel's • Revue Critique/ published in 1844. 
His own chief objection to the system of trinomial nomenclature 
was its liability to abuse. The time had now come when 
it would be advisable to a certain extent to use trinomials. It 
is onlv in cases where faunae have been fully worked out that 
trinomial names should come into use, and for such forms he 
was quite prepared to adopt the system. 

Mr. Blanford advanced some objections to the proposed 
system. It involved more terms, any one of which was liable to 
be changed to suit personal views, and therefore rendered fixity in 
nomenclature more remote than before. He thought it also less 
suited to some other classes of animals than to birds, and alluded 
to the fact that the system was almost universally rejected 
by a recent meeting of geologists.* He did not consider that the 
time had come for anv innovation. 

Professor Bell agreed with Mr. Blanford that the method 
w^ould not be universally applicable. 

Mr. W. F. Kirby said that it was necessary to distinguish sub- 
species and varieties at times ; but he feared that the system of 
naming varieties was open to great abuse, especially in entomol- 
ogy, where the number of species is so great. He urged, very 
properly, that whenever a named form previously regarded as a 
variety was raised to specific rank, the varietal name, wherever 
practicable, should be retained for the species, instead of a new 
one being imposed as is sometimes done. 

Lord Walsingham cited a number of cases of geographical 
variation among insects and inquired how the system would apply 
in the particular cases instanced. 

Dr. Sharp, a well-known entomologist, thought a system of 
names for forms lower than species would lead to complete chaos, 

• It should be said, however, that there was no one present to properly explain its 
Boope and aims, or who understood its purpose well enough to speak intelligently in 
lis defence. A glance at the repxort of the discussion is sufficient to show that it fuiled 
portly through prejudice against innovation, but mainly through ignorance as to what 
tiie system really is. 
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as no line could be drawn until we gave a separate name for each 
individual which passed through the hands of zoologists. 

Dr. Woodward, speaking from the point of conchology, could 
mention cases in which perhaps the system would be con- 
venient. But the additional third term would impose additional 
labor upon the student, as was the case whenever a group was 
broken into genera, subgenera, species, and subspecies. 

Mr. H. T. Wharton admitted the value of the trinomial system 
when well-marked intermediate forms had to be dealt with, but 
he would prefer to see no other names introduced unless they 
were absolutely necessary. He called attention to the fact that 
the method was not new, for trinomial names are to be found in 
botanical catalogues. 

Mr. H. Saunders said that he would like to direct attention to 
a practical point in this question. "Most of those present were 
aware that there was an unpretending annual called the 'Zoologi- 
cal Record,' which consisted now of about 800 pages, and that if 
trinomialism were adopted, it would make the volume of two 
great a size." 

Dr. Traquair felt convinced that were any such system to 
receive the authoritjitive sanction of naturalists, its proper limits 
would not be observed by the ordinary crowd of name-manufac- 
turers. In fossil ichthyology he had been brought face to face with 
the question of the definition and naming of species. Here he con- 
ceived that the 'species' must include all those forms which can in- 
dubitably be shown to graduate into each other. For these the only 
practicable way seemed to be to have one generic and one specific 
name — a binomial system — and he would leave each author 
free to treat * subspecies' and varieties as he pleased^ but without 
permitting him to apply any authoritative name to such. If the 
present binomial system is abused by people who name * specie*' 
which have no existence except in their imaginations, what might 
we not expect such writers to do if the adoption of a trinomial 
system afibrded them further scope for their faculties ! 

Mr. J. E. Harting strongly opposed the system from the oppor- 
tunity it afibrded indiscreet specialists for naming mere individual 
variations as species, which was already so great an evil. -He 
would agree to the recognition of climatic variations in any given 
species when they were found to be constant and well-marked, 
but he could not agree that the only way of recognising such 
variitions was by adding a third name to the generic and spectlic 
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ames. He would prefer to regard such forms as allied species 
nd retain a binomial nomenclature. Nomenclature was not 
science, and he did not see how science could be advanced by the 
most perfect system of nomenclature that could be devised ( !). 
It is true we could not get on without nomenclature, but the 
simpler it is the better; and the less time we spend discussing it 
"the more we should have to devote to real stud v. 

ml 

Dr. Coues, replying to previous speakers, said that the system 
of trinomial nomenclature had nothing to do with individual vari- 
ations of specimens from one locality. It was not a question of 
naming varieties or hybrids, but there was a definite principle to 
proceed upon, namely that of geographical and climatal varia- 
tion. He was well aware that the use of three names to desig- 
Tiate objects in zoology was no new thing; but he believed that 
the restricted application of trinomialism to the particular class 
of cases he had discussed was virtually novel, and that the system 
would prove to be one of great practical utility. He thought that 
the application of the principle was a question which, after this 
discussion, and after further private discussions, might well be left 
to the discretion of authors. 

The Chairman concluded the meeting by saying: "I hope 
that Dr. Elliott Coues is satisfied with the manner with which his 
views have been received. Although there are some uncompro- 
mising binomialists present, many have pronounced themselves 
as what may be termed limited trinomialists, and some appear to 
go as far as Dr. Coues himself. Distinctly defined species un- 
doubtedly exist in great numbers, owing to extinction of interme- 
diate forms ; for these the binomial system ofiers all that is needed 
in defining them. But on the other hand there are numbers of 
cases in the actual state of the earth, ajid far more are being con- 
stantly revealed by the discoveries of palaeontology, and nowhere 
so rapidly as in Dr. Coues'sown country, where the infinite gra- 
dations defy the discrimination either of a binomial or a trinomial 
system. Zoologists engaged in the question of nomenclature are 
being gradually brought face to face with an enormous difficulty 
in consequence of the discovery of these intermediate forms, and 
some far more radical change than that now proposed will have 
to be considered. In conclusion I must express the thanks of the 
meeting to Dr. Coues for having brought his views and those of 
his countrymen, of whom he is such a worthy representative, before 
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us, and also to Mr. Bowdler Sharpe, to whose zeal and energy 
the organization of the meeting is entirely due." 

It appears from the report of the meeting that the chief objec- 
tion, and almost the only one advanced by the ornithologists 
present, to the system of trinomial nomenclature, was its liability 
to abuse on the part of indiscreet writers. This objection we 
incline to think is overrated, and is applicable with greater or 
less force to any system. The other objections have really little 
weight, and were raised mainly by those who, as their remarks 
clearly show, had not a proper conception of the workings of the 
proposed system. 

Mr. Seebohm's proposed compromise is certainly worthv of 
serious consideration, respecting which we beg to submit in this 
connection a few comments. In short, Mr. Seebohm would 
adopt trinomials pure and simple for subspecies, or for well- 
marked intergrading geographical forms, and to this extent is in 
full accord with the * American school,* but would engraft thereon 
a means of designating the connecting links between such forms, 
through use of a polynomial designation. There is certainly a 
real gain in this, ottset to some degree by the objection of cum- 
brousness. While still trinomial in principle and spirit, it 
practically adds a fourth term. The idea, as now fully unfolded 
by Mr. Seebohm, is not new to us on this side of the water, and 
though it has not been publicly brought forward, it has been to 
some extent considered privately and rejected — perhaps too hastily 
— as likely to add, as least seemingly, complexity and an undue 
burden to the system. Some years since, while engaged on a 
monogi'aph of the American Squirrels, I employed a modification 
of Mr. Scebohm*s method in labelling specimens, and have used 
it, and know of its being used by others to a small extent on 
labels in private cabinets, to express the relationships of connec- 
ting links between recognized subspecies. Without some such 
compromise such intergrading specimens cannot be satisfactorily 
designated, there being many such — all inhabiting certain inter- 
mediate geographical areas — that cannot be referred with pro- 
priety to one form rather than to another, they being so exactly 
intermediate between them ; and yet to give them still another 
name, thus raising them to the rank of an additional subspecies, 
seems an unwarranted or at least injudicious piece of refinement. 
But for the proper designation of such coimecting links Mr. 
Seebohm's compromise seems to go but half the way. For 
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instance, to illustrate, taking (hypothetically) Mr. Seehohm's case 
of the Nuthatches : For the Nuthatches the full form of designa- 
tion requires the repetition of the specific name {europcea) after the 
generic name (Slita) in each case. So we have Sitta europcea 
ccesia^ Sitta europcea ccesta-iiralensis^ Sitta europa^a uralensis^ 
and so on. Mr. Seebohm asks, '*What can be more simple 
than to call the intermediate forms by both names, Sitta 
\europ(jea'\ aesia-uralensis P** Certainly, nothing could be sim- 
pler. But the intermediate forms — the connecting links — are 
obviously not of uniform character ; in the nature of the case they 
cannot be. As we proceed eastward from the habitat of the 
typical or most differentiated phase of ccesia toward the region 
of the most extreme phase of uralensis we meet first with 
intermediates which are more closely allied to ccesia than they 
are to uralensis ; then with phases as nearly allied to the one 
as to the other ; and finally, in our eastward journey, with those 
more like uralensis than like ccesia* But all these intermediates 
that depart appreciably from eitlier type Mr. Seebohm would 
call ccesia-uralensis^ thereby ignoring the fact that a large part 
of the intermediates are allied more closely to ccesia than they 
are to uralensis^ and another large part more closely to uralensis 
than to ccesia. If, however, we employ for the first element of 
the fourth name the name of the form to which these interme- 
diates are most closely allied we are able in every case to exactly 
express their status and aflSnities. Thus, on the one hand, we 
would use the combination ccesia-uraleusis for those interme- 
diates which are more nearly allied to ccesia than to uralensis,^ 
and, on the other, uralensis-ccesia for those that more nearly 
resemble uralensis than ccesia. This would be equivalent to 
saying, Sittci europcea ccesia,^ varying toward 7iralensis^ and 
similarly in other cases. Theoretically there should be a distinc- 
tive designation for those which are exactlv intermediate — as 
\vell referable to the one form as to the other ; but such interme- 
diates being few in comparison with the number that lean 
appreciably to the one side or the other, they may be practically 
ignored without great loss in exactness of expression ; unless we 
further compromise by agreeing to designate them by writing the 
two names as one word, without the hyphen, thus, ccesiauralen- 
sis, the first term, i.e,, whether ccesia or uralensis, being deter- 
mined by the rule of priority, the older name being allowed in all 
cases to stand first. It might seem preferable to place first the 
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name of what may be supposed to be the stock form, or that from 
which the others have been differentiated ; but the objection to 
this would be the liability to disagreement among zoologists as to 
what was the stock form, and thus open the way to diversity of 
ruling, which adherence to the rule of priority prevents. 

In this way we have provision for designating all possible 
degrees and qualities of relationship in the connecting links 
between subspecies. This, added to the trinomial system, 
allows for a degree of refinement in the expression of relationship 
sufficient to meet every possible contingency. It furnishes a 
system at once complete and exhaustive, and involves the use of 
no more terms than Mr. Seebohm's compromise contemplates. 
We simply ring the changes on the two hyphenized words 
making up Mr. Seebohm's third term. It likewise should prove 
a check upon the tendency on the part of indiscreet authors to 
invent new terms in their struggle to give 'handles to facts' in 
geographical variation among animals. I do not see why the 
system may not apply equally well to other classes of animals^ 
and indeed in palaeontology, where we have intermediate phases 
due to gradual differentiation in time, as well as under the 
geographical condition of space, the principle involved being the 
same. 

But what does all this give us as a system of nomenclature.^ 
Not a /r/nominal one certainly, but rather a polynomial or, as 
Dr. Coues would say (see anteb. p. 321), a polyonymal, one; 
and yet one not in any way comparable with the pt)lyony mal system 
of pra3-Linna?an writers, but one based on a definite principle, and 
contrived with reference to the expression of ascertained facts in 
the evolution of life. 

The only objection to the system is its cumbrousness, and this, at 
first sight, seems a grave one when compared with the binomial 
(or dionymal) system, but when weighed in view of the great 
degree of precision and refinement of expression attainable, the 
question as to its utility is certainly an open one. Were there 
not evidently a feeling on the part of at least a few leading 
zoologists that even a trinomial (or trionymal) system, while a 
step in the right direction, fails to meet the requirements of the 
case, as so forcibly stated by Professor Flower in his closing re- 
murks already given in this paper, I should not have ventured 
upon the suggestions above made. These, as above shown, 
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propose merely a modification, to suit diflbrent emergencies, in 
the composition of Mr. Seebohm's complex third term. I fail 
to see any objection to this proposed modification, while, on the 
other hand, it seems to offer special advantages. 

Finally, a word on the composition of these polyonymal names. 
Obviously the specific name of a group of subspecies should be 
the earliest name applied to any member of the group ; this of 
course should invariably form the second term in the designa- 
tions of the several subspecies. Then follows the name of the 
different subspecies as the third term, when relating to their 
ordinary phases. When the third term becomes complex, through 
an effort to desijjnate intermediate forms between two formallv 
recognized subspecies, the first element of the complex term 
should be that of the subspecies to which the intermediates are 
most nearly allied ; and so on, as already explained. 

Doubtless for all ordinary occasions the simple trionymal form 
will be sufficient, but when greater exactitude may be required or 
seem desirable, as not infrequently happens, I certainly can see 
no shorter or more explicit way of designating the facts in the 
case than resort to the complex third term, with the above desig- 
nated changes of position, etc., of its component elements. 



COLLECTING IN THE COLORADO DESERT— 
LECONTE'S rHRASHER. 

BY F. STEPHENS. 

During the last week of March, 1SS4, I spent four days in the 
extreme western iiwC^ of the Colorado Desert, during which time 
I picked up several items of interest to ornithologists. As some 
reader of 'The Auk' mav desire to trv coliectin<i: on this desert, I 
will give ^ few hints, especially as they may help others to a bet- 
ter understanding of the *lav of the country.' 

The Southern Pacific Railroad enters the desert from the west 
through the San Gorgonio Pass, between the San Bernardino 
Mountains on the north, and the San Jacinto Mountains on 
the south. These ranges, or spurs from them, diverge toward 
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the east, and enclose the desert between them. Much of this 
desert lies below sea-level, having been cut off from the Gulf of 
California by alluvial deposits at the mouth of the Colorado 
River. The railroad passes along the northern edge of the desert, 
which is uninhabited except by the men necessary to keep ihe 
railroad in operation, and by a few Indians. At Indio the rail- 
road company keep up a hotel and eating-house. In the imme- 
diate vicinity are small mcsquit trees and other brush, and a 
couple of miles to the north are hills in which are several groves 
of palms, making it a very fair desert collecting ground. 

To get to the part of the desert where I went, it would be 
necessary to hire a conveyance large enough to carry tent, 
blankets, horse feed, and provisions enough to last the entire trip, 
as nothing but water can be procured on the desert, and the 
water in but few places. Don't forget a canteen, and after the 
beginning of April don't start for a half-mile walk without 
having it with you filled with water, as it is an excessively dry 
climate, and dangerous without water. The thermometer gets 
to icx)® in the shade in April, and even to 130° in July and 
August. 

We entered the desert March 26, 1884, over a sandy, boulder- 
strewn road, over which it was impossible to drive faster than a 
walk ; and stopped at Agua Caliente, a warm spring a few miles 
south of the railroad. Haifa dozen families of Indians cultivate 
a few acres of land in the vicinity of the spring, making a green 
place very grateful to the eye after passing over the cactus-covered 
desert. 

An hour's walk among the little Indian fields revealed several 
species of common birds, some of which species had not as yet 
this season made an appearance on the opposite side of the 
mountains. The most interesting species found near this spring 
was Calypte costie^ and in the three following days they proved 
quite common all over the plain and in the foothills of the adja- 
cent mountains. I believe the species is resident in the foothills, 
and it undoubtedly breeds in the canons. In the aflernoon I 
found an old nest of Auriparus Jlaviceps^ the next day taking a 
bird of this species. I think this is their extreme western limit. 

On the morning of the 27th our party started for a visit to a 
large palm grove, in a canon six miles south of Agua Caliente. 
I went on ahead, and among some large larrea bushes, a mile or 
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SO from the spring, I heard a bird singing in a low desultory 
way, that reminded me much of the song of Harporhynchus 
lecontei as I had heard it once in Arizona. On going towards 
it I saw the singer perched on a dry stem. On my attempting 
to approach it, it slid off to the ground and struck out on a run, 
carrying its tail elevated at an angle of about 45°, a more common 
characteristic of leco?itei than of any other species of Uarpor- 
hynchus that I am acquainted with. I followed it some distance, 
but it escaped without my getting a shot, and I failed to find it 
again, although I searched for half an hour. 

Before reaching the palm canon I shot a male Lophortyx 
gambeli^ and saw others. The neighboring foothills furnish L, 
calif amicus^ and Oreortyx ficta plumifera occurs a few miles 
further up the mountains. 

The grove of palms was tenanted mainly by Carpodacus 
, frontalis. Among the masses of dead palm leaves, clustered 
below the living ones, were many Oriole nests. I climbed 
several trunks to inspect the nests, finding that they were com- 
posed exclusively of the strong hemp-like palm fibres, making a 
beautiful warm nest. All seen, except one, were attached to the 
under sides of the masses of dead leaves, among the wind-frayed 
filaments composing the ends of tlie old leaves. The exception 
was one apparently sewed on the under side of a large green leaf. 
I much wanted to get it, as it was a very pretty nest, but it was 
impossible to climb past the mass of old leaves which surrounded 
the trunk some thirty feet from the ground, and was eight or ten 
feet in diameter and pressed almost solid by the storms of years. 
I fired several shots at the leaf stem, trying to cut it off, but the 
tough fibres were too much for my small shot. Nearly all w^ere 
the shallow, cup-like nests of Icturus cacnllatus^ but one was 
larger and wider than this species is likely to make, and prob- 
ably belonged to /. parisorum. None were the more purse-like 
nests of /. bullocki. Some nests taken were filled with sound 
seeds of the palm, evidently placed there by a small species of 
mouse, of which I saw one. No Orioles were seen in the canon, 
but the following day I saw several /. bullocki in the cotton- 
woods around Agua Caliente. 

In going back to camp I followed down the stream flowing 
from the palm canon. A mile or two below where it sank into 
the sand I saw another Leconte's Thrasher in a grease-wood 
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bush. I stopped to change cartrido^es and take off my hat and 
game bag preparatory to creeping up on it. While doing so 
another, probably its mate, came in sight in the bush, fluttering 
around with the one first seen. They were only about a hundred 
yards distant, but when I got within range they were not in sight, 
and I could find nothing more of them. They had vanished. 

Pursuing my way toward camp I saw a Cactus Wren fly from 
her nest, which was found to contain four fresh eggs. As usual 
it was in a choUa cactus, and in the centre of the cactus was an 
old nest which I was too ill-humored to examine as closelv as I 
should, but 1 noticed its resembhince to the nest of Harporhyn- 
chits rcdivivus^ and believe it to have been a nest of H. lecontci. 

A little further on I heard a low song, and standing still and 
looking about me I saw //. Iccontei number four sitting on a 
low bush not far away. lie observed me about the same time, and 
went off to another low bush. As he flew along I dropped 
among the weeds, meaning to do my best to get him. I crept 
along among weeds that were not large enough to hide me, but 
could get no better cover. I soon saw that he was watch- 
ing me, and concluded that my game was up, but worked 
along, flattened as close to the ground as I could get, for several 
yards, when I came to a wash a few feet wide and a foot or so 
deep. I meant to try to reach and cross it, and fire from the 
opposite side, though it was long range. He watched me closely 
until I got down in the wash, where I swung my gun around and 
slowly raised it to fire, when I saw that he had absconded. I 
didn't swear, oh, no ! You wouldn't either under such circum- 
stances, wouKl vou? The ^confounded fool' had watched me 
as long as he could see me, and when I hid in the wash he 
evidently thought it was time for him to go. Perhaps he was 
not such a fool after all. 

The morning of the 2Sth I left the camp, determined to ge^ a 
Iccontei if there was any virtue in perseverance added to my 
growing experience with this warv species. I foimd them foemen 
worthy of my steel, or lead rather. On reaching the place where 
I saw tiie fnst one, 1 saw him slipping through the brush, he hav- 
ing seen me first. lie was again too much for me. as I was able 
to keep him in sight for but a few yards. A mile or so farther 
on I heard a call-note new to me, and carefully working toward 
the sound I saw two more, one of which saw me about the same 
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time and went. The call-note still sounded from a little distance 
to one side, and I concluded that it came from a third bird of this 
species. The other bird in sight did not appear alarmed, and 
perhaps had not seen me. I worked a little closer, when it 
passed leisurely through to the opposite side of the bush. I 
began to get a little puzzled by its unsuspicious actions, but 
commenced imitating the call-note, when I was much pleased 
to hear it reply. I succeeded in calling it out in sight, where I 
shot it. On picking it up its actions were explained. It was 
a bird of the year, and when I skinned it a few hours later I saw 
that it could not have been out of the nest many days. 

The call-note is something like hu^e-e^ whistled through the 
teeth. It is low and musical. H» bendirei has a somewhat 
similar call-note, though much louder and sharper. My shot 
probably alarmed the one I heard, as I could find nothing of it, 
nor of the other one I saw. 

Half an hour later I saw another H» lecontei running over 
the sand, it having seen me first. A sharp run and some dodging 
among the bush brought me near it, with its suspicions lulled. 
Profiting by my former experience I began calling it. Presently 
it answered, and afler a little careful calling I got it to sing in a 
low tone, occasionally stopping to utter its call-note. After a 
little it gained more confidence and came out in full view, but 
some movement of mine alarmed it, and it dove into the bush 
like a flash and was off without my getting a shot. I followed 
it some time, and got a long range shot but missed it. 

I turned toward camp, and as I passed along it occurred to me 
that as the one I first saw had been in the same place again I 
might be able to find it there once more. As I had now learned 
the locality pretty well, I worked up very carefully and succeeded 
in finding him in the old place without his seeing me. I took no 
chances, but immediately fired and killed him, finding him to 
be a fine adult. 

I came out again in the afternoon, seeing three, perhaps some 
of those seen before, but got none. 

The next morning we started for home. Some two or three 
miles from Agua Caliente I saw a bulky nest in a cholla cactus 
by the side of the road. It struck me as appearing like a 
Thrasher's nest, and I got out to examine it. It contained three 
€gg8, which I at once saw were new to me. They were evident- 
ly those of some Harporhynchus^ but certainly not redivivus. 
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As the nest had evidently been deserted some time I kne^- of no 
way of positively identifying them, but I believe them to be 
lecontei. especially as they tally well with Mr. HolterhofTs 
description o{ the nest and eggs of H. lecontei^ taken by him at 
Flowing Well, farther east on this same desert. The nest was 
built among the branches of the cholla, nejirly in the centre of its 
mass. From its situation it took an oblong shape. It measured 
3^ inches inside in diameter by 2j inches in depth. Outside it 
was about 8X12 inches. The eggs were bedded in fine sand 
that had been blown in by the fierce desert winds, and over them 
lay several twigs similar to those of the outer part of the nest, 
and were probably once a part of it. The nest may have been 
abandoned some weeks, as the contents of the eggs were some- 
what decomposed but not dried. One contained an embryo of 
considerable size. 

I have given my experience with the Leconte*s Thrashers with 
much detail ; perhaps too much ; but I desired to give as good 
an idea as I could of the little known habits of this rare bird. 
It is probable that in this locality the species is at least as abun- 
dant as in any other the species frequents. 

The species must have a very long breeding season, as the 
finding of a young bird already out of the nest in March, added 
to the date of Mr. Ilolterhoff's set, which was in July, if mv 
memory serves me right, makes at least ^\^ months* range of 
nesting. Coupling the long breeding season with the rarity and 
wariness of the birds, makes the chances for finding eggs of this 
species exceedingly small ; so few collectors are likely to ever 
include eggs of Harporhynchus lecontei in their collections. 

My note book contains a list of about fifty species noted on this 
desert during the four days mentioned. The migration was at 
least a week farther advanced than on the coast side of mountains. 



ANALECTA ORNITHOLOGICA. 
Third Series, 

UY LKONHARD STEJNEGER. 

\I. Notes on Arctic Lari, 

Mr. E. W. Nelson, in his 'Birds of Bering Sea,' p. 106, ad- 
vances the opinion that Rissa brevirostris "undoubtedly occurs 
about the shores of Okhotsk Sea." I have been unable to find 
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any direct record of its occurrence there, or any data upon which 
to base such a conclusion. Von Schrenck even, when conjecturing 
what birds may possibly occur in that sea, omits it. Pallas did 
not know it, nor did Steller, Merck, or any of the older travellers 
meet with it. Middendorf collected on the shores of the Okhotsk 
Sea, as did likewise v. Schrenck, but without finding it. Dybowski 
also visited these parts of that distant region, and Taczanowski 
did not even include it in his Critical Reviews of the 'Ornitholog- 
ical Fauna of Eastern Siberia.' Nor has it been obtained by any 
of the ardent ornithologists who have been residing in Japan of 
late, and who also have had collectors in the Kurile Islands. 
That most successful collector, Wossnessenski, spent a long time 
on the latter islands, but it is not known that he collected this 
species there. I even doubt whether there is any authentic rec- 
ord of its ever having been obtained on the eastern coast of the 
mainland of Kamtschatka, the only places, in the Old World, 
where, to my knowledge, this species occurs being Bering and 
Copper Islands. 

Such conjectures as to distribution are always dangerous. The 
next step is, that an uncritical author takes up Nelson's state- 
ment as an undoubted fact, the assertion goes into other works, 
and future writers will have the greatest difficulty in tracing it 
back to its original source. There is no need of extending the 
geographical range of a species before actual facts are at hand. 

I should also like to make a few remarks on the bird which Mr. 
Nelson gives as Icarus affinis Reinh. This is a species the his- 
tory and distribution of which are still involved in great uncer- 
tainty. The National Museum has no specimen, and I doubt 
whether any American museum is the fortunate owner of a gen- 
uine ajffinis. The identification of this species requires compari- 
son of specimens, or access to a rather scattered literature. It would 
seem that Mr. Nelson did not procure any specimen of this very 
difficult species ; nevertheless it is identified without hesitation. 
If the species was only determined on seeing the flying bird, the 
statement of the occurrence of affinis as common in Plover Bay is 
simply valueless. If birds were killed, but not preserved, and 
notes taken, including measurements and colors of the naked 
parts, especially the feet, and a very accurate determination of the 
shade of the mantle, then the birds may be determinable, but 
until these be published, I am unable to say to which species 
Nelson's affinis should be referred. 
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The group of the Lari is so extremely difficult a one that 
observations, not based upon the most careful identification, are 
worse than none. 

There is further confusion among the Gulls of Nelson's * Birds 
of Bering Sea,' to which 'the Erratum Leaf gives no clue what- 
ever. No. 149 (page 106) is headed ^^'Larus leticopterus Faber. 
Glaucus Winged Gull." Of this he says: "This species was 
found with the preceding \_L.g'laucus]^ and perhaps outnumber- 
ing the Glaucus Gull upon the Aleutian Islands, in the spring of 
1877." The heading is evidently a mix-up of Larus leucopterus 
and L, glaucescens^ the Latin name belonging to the former, the 
English appellation to the latter. In fact, the text refers mostly, 
if not exclusively, to L. glaucescens^ one of the most common 
species of the region, the UAttie glaucescens^ however, appearing 
nowhere in his book. But what does the concluding paragraph — 
"it may usually be distinguished when in company with the latter 
[^/a«c«j] by its smaller size" — mean? li leucopterus^ it is 
correct. If glaucescens^ it has hardly any sense, for when glau- 
cus and glauccscens are together they may be easily distinguished 
by the color alone, while I will defy anybody to tell the living 
birds of these two species apart by the size. I would add, how- 
ever, that I would not accept the identification even of glaucus 
and leucopterus^ if only based upon observation of the flying 
bird. 

I abstain from any remark upon the statement "None were 
seen at Point Barrow, although they undoubtedly occur there," 
as I do not know whether it relates to leucopterus proper, or is 
only a case similar to the 'undoubted* occurrence of Rissa 
brevirostris in the Okhotsk Sea. 

XII. Chrysomitris or Spinus} 

The generic term Spinus Koch has been rejected for several 
reasons. Some authors, following Gray, refuse to accept it 
because preoccupied in 1752 by Mohring for a genus having 
Emberlza miliaria Linn, for type ; but as we do not recognize 
the genera of MShring, as given prior to 1758, its previous use 
by him does not prejudice its employment in the Linnaean 
nomenclature. The other reason for excluding the name, given 
by Koch, is, that the type of his genus was considered to be 
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Fringilla carduelis^ the principal reason for this assumption 
being that Koch mentions carduelis before sptnus. This method 
of ascertaining the type, however, has been long ago given up, 
but some few remains of its employment in earlier days still linger, 
as, for instance, in the present case. 

Looking wholly apart from the probability that Koch, if going 
to specify the type of his genus Sptnus in the same way as we 
do at the present time, most likely would have chosen Fringilla 
sptnus^ the question may be solved satisfactorily by the ^method 
of elimination.' 

Both carduelis and spinus^ originally included by Linnaeus in 
the genus Pringilla (1758) , were moved into the genus Carduelis 
by Brisson (1760), and afterwards by Schaffer (1789) {cf, *The 
Auk/ 1884, P* ^45)* Neither of them indicated a type, although 
it may be safe to assume that P, carduelis would have been the 
type of Brisson's Carduelis, In 18 16 Koch applied the name 
Spinus to the same two species plus Acanthis linaria; as 
already remarked he did not indicate a type either. Consequently 
the next author who might choose a type for them was justified 
in so doing, linaria being out of question as the type of Bech- 
stcin's Acanthis, That was done by Boie, who, in 1822, sepa- 
rated the two, designating carduelis as the type of the restricted 
genus Carduelis^ while in 1826 the same author made P, tristis 
(*u. a.' =und andere — and others — evidently among these includ- 
ing P, spinus) the type of the restricted genus Spinus. The two 
genera, therefore, will stand as Carduelis Brisson, restricted 
and provided with type by Boie, and Spinus Koch, also restrict- 
ed and provided with type by Boie. 

The synonymy of the genus Spinus may be tabulated thus : 

Genus Spinus* Koch. 

^1760. — Carduelis Brisson, Orn. Ill, p. 53 (type Fr. carduelis Lin.) 
^1803. — Acanthis Bkchstein, Orn. Tash. Deutschl. p. 125 (type F. 

linaria LiN.) 
/1816. — Spinus Koch, Bayr. Zool. (p. 233) (type Fr. spinus Lin.) 
[=1826. — Spinus Boie, Isis, 1826, p. 974.] 
=1828. — C A rysomilr is BoiK, Isis. 1828, p. 322. (Same type.) 
<i85i. — Astragalinus Cabanis, Mus. Hein. I, p. 159 (type F. tristis 

Lin.) 



* Sirtvos, o. the name of a small bird, as given by Aristophanes. 
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The North American species should stand thus : 

1 8 1 . ♦ Spinus tristis (Linn.). 

182. Spinus psaltria (Say). 

182a. Spinus psaltria arizonce (Coues). 
182^. Spinus psaltria tnexicanus (Sw.). 

1 83 . Spinus lawr'encii ( Cass. ) . 

184. Spinus notatus {T>\xh\is) . 

185. Spinus pinus (Wils.). 

XIII. On the systematic name of the American 

Hawk Owl. 

The aim of the present article is to show that the name Strix 
funerca Lin. is untenable for the American Hawk Owl, belong- 
ing properly to its continental European representative. Taking 
Linna^us's loth edition (1768) of his 'Systema Naturalis' for our 
nomenclatural starting point we find on p. 93 of that work (Vol. 

I): 

* * Strix funerea. 

7. S. capite laevi, corpore fusco, iridibus flavis. Fn. svec, 51 [ist ed. 
1746]. 

C/iula flamineata Frisch. av» t. oj^} Habitat in Europa." 

This quotation needs no further comment in order to point out 
that the name belongs to the European bird and not to the Ameri- 
can subspecies, and does not even include the latter. But not 
even those authors stiirting from the 12th edition (1766) are jus- 
tified in applying this term to the American bird. 

Two years after the publication of the loth edition, Mr. Brisson, 
in his most admirable 'Ornithologia' (I, p. 518, 1760) described 
the hitter as Strix canadensis. From his clear description Lin- 
naius at once perceived that Strix canadensis was consp>ecific 
with \\\% funerca. In the 12th edition, published six years after 
Brisson's work, the text was therefore altered accordingly, and 
reads thus : 

* * Strix funerea . 

S. capite laivi, corpore fusco, iridibus flavis. Fn. svec. 75 [2d ed. 1761]. 
Strix canadensis Briss. av. I, p., 518, /. 37,/". 2. 
Habitat in Europa et America septentrionati.** 

That Linnaeus erroneously considered the American form abso- 
lutely identical with the one he had originally described as 



* Ridgway's 'Nomenclature.' 
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occurring in Europe only, does not make the name applied first 
to the latter, and subsequently to both, available for the former 
only, 3.iid funerea can, therefore, by no means be employed for 
the American Hawk Owl, neither by the advocates of the loth 
edition nor by those favoring that of 1766. 

It might from the above appear as if we were compelled then 
to xx^Junerea for the European bird, but this is not necessarily 
the case. Linnaeus in both editions, on the same page, described 
the same species under another name, viz., Strtx ulula^ and 
there is every reason for retaining this name, which has been in 
general use of late by both the loth and the 12th edition parties, 
and is especially commendable for the European bird, since Lin- 
nsus himself never mixed it up with its relative on the other side 
of the Atlantic. 

The first binomial name for the American Hawk Owl will be 
found to be P. St. Mailer's Strix caparoch* (not caparacoch as 
quoted by some authors), published in i779' consequently being 
nine years older than Gmelin's Strix hudsonia. Both these 
names are based upon pi. 62 of Edward's 'Natural History,' and 
consequently equally pertinent, and Buffon's Caparacoch, quoted 
by both of them, is also founded upon the same plate and 
description. 

The immediate source of Miiller's account is Boddaert's *Kort- 
begrip' (p. 112, 1772), and the lapsus of the latter in writing 
"Caparoch" in place of * Caparacoch,' and giving the habitat as 
Europe instead of North America, reappear in Miiller's transcrip- 
tion. 

The Hawk Qwls of Mr. Ridgway's 'Nomenclature' (p. 37) 
should, therefore, stand as : 

407a. Sumia ulula {Linn). Bp, European Hawk Owl. 
407. Sumia ulula caparoch {MtliL), American Hawk 
Owl. 

The name of the latter is atrociously barbarous, but, however, 
in that respect is not worse than many others ; and it will be found 
quite convenient, when we first have got used to it. It certainly 
is much more distinctive than funerea^ and its sound is just as 
suggestive of the American habitat of its owner as would be 

• strix caparoch P. St. MUller. Suppl. S. N. p. 69 (1779). 
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Brisson's canadensis or Gmelin's hudsonia. It is an (acciden- 
tal?) abbreviation of the original 'Caparacoch,' said to be the name 
of the bird among the natives of the Hudson's Bay Territory, but 
not even the most furious purist is expected to request its emen- 
dation into ^classical' Indian. 

XIV. On Sterna nilotica of Hasselquist. 

In the third volume of his 'Hand-list of Birds' (1871), p. 119, 
G. R. Gray enumerates the Gull-billed Tern as Sterna ( Geliche- 
lidon) nilotica Hasselq.,t giving Montagu's anglica as a syno- 
nym only. 

The original edition of Hasselquist's 'Iter' was published in 1757, 
the name thus antedating both the loth and the 12th editions o^ 
Linnaei 'Systema Naturalis.* In 1762, however, a German ver- 
sion was issued, and the names occuring in this edition are, of 
course, available to ornithologists favoring the loth edition (1758) 
of Linnaeus as the nomcnclatural starting point. As the name 
is also incorporated in Gmelin's 'Systema' it is moreover accept- 
able to those author's rejecting names given earlier than 1766. 

It Vill thus be seen that there is no escape from the name 
nilotica for either 'school,' provided the description is pertinent. 
It is true that Mr. Howard Saunders (P. Z. S., 1876, p. 645) 
says, that "there is nothing in his [Hasselquist's] description to 
prove that this was the bird referred to" ; but an examination of 
the literature has convinced me of quite the reverse. 

Having at hand only Latham's and Gmelin's versions of Has- 
selquist's original description, I shall not go further into detail, 
but will only ask persons interested in the question to select of 
their series a specimen of the Gull-billed Tern in winter plumage, 
in which the black spots on the nape and on the sides of the head 
are very pronounced, and compare it with the following descrip- 
tion as given by Latham (Synops. Birds, III, pt. ii, 1785, p. 

356) : 

"8. Egyptian T. Sterna Nilotica, Hasselq. It, p. 273, No. 41. 

Description. Size of a Pigeon. Bill black : head and upper part of the 
neck ash-colour, marked with Bmall blackish spots : round the eyes black, 

t It is a question whether the correct quotation should not be "Linn, in Hasselquist's 
'Iter,'" as Linnasus in the preface (German edition, 1762) says that he has himself 
determined every specimen "according to its kind, adding the names of the animals 
and plants." 
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dotted with white: back, wings, and tail, ash-colour: the outer quills deep 
ash-colour: all the under parts white : legs flesh-colour: claws black. 

"Place. Inhabits Egypt \ found in flocks in January^ especially about 
Cairo,'''' 

This description fits better than the average descriptions of that 
time. The only discrepancy of any account is that the feet are 
said to be 'flesh-colour,' while in the living bird in winter they 
are decidedly brown. The color in the dried skin, however, is 
such as to easily induce the describer to believe that they were 
flesh-colored in life. On the other hand the mistake of the author 
is not worse than the errors of Linnaeus in describing the feet 
of Sterna nigra as 'rubri,' those oi Jissipes as rubicundi,' and 
those of ncevia as 'virescentes' ; in fact the descriptions of the old 
authors are so defective, as far as the colors of the naked parts are 
concerned, that little stress can be laid upon them except in cases 
where they are known not to change when the specimens become 
dry. Gmelin's description (Sy^t. Nat., I, 2, 1788, p. 606), is 
essentially the same as that given above. 

Of course the statement concerning the locality is not diagnos- 
tic per se; but it has to be taken into account. If the description 
is diagnostic at the time of its publication, that is all that is re- 
quired ; and if the species described is said to have been common in 
Egypt at the time of its discovery it would not imperil the per- 
tinency of the name if afterwards a species was discovered in a 
distant locality, to which tlie first diagnosis might equally well 
apply. And in the present instance the habitat assigned to the 
nilotica corroborates the opinion here advocated, that it is the 
same bird which many years after (1813) was called anglica. 
In confirmation I extract the following from Dresser's Birds of 
Europe, concerning the geographical distribution of Sterna an- 
glica : ''Throughout Southern Europe . . . and North Africa, east- 
ward to Southern Siberia and the China Seas down to Australia. 
... In Great Britain it is a rare straggler .... Captain Shelley says 
that he found it most plentiful in Lower Egypt and the Fayoon, 
and frequently met with it as far up the Nile as Sioot ; and von 
Heuglin states that it is a resident, and breeds in the lagoons of 
Lower Egypt, and is by no means rare on the Nile, where it 
ranges southward to the Blue and White Nile." 

I think the above is sufliicient to show that Hasselquist's name 
is the proper appellation for the Gull-billed Tern, which I con- 
tend should stand as 
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679. [Ridgw. Nomencl.] Gelochelidon nilotica {I/as- 
selg,), — Gull-billed Tern, 

thinking the structural characters to be of sufficient vahie to 
justify the generic separation of the species. 

XV. Habia against Zamelodia, 

In creating the new generic name Zamclodia Dr. Coues savs 
as follows (Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, V, 1880, p. 98) : '^Thcgenus 
Uedymeies^ (Zvih,^ 1851, was based upon this species [^Gonia- 
p/iica iudoviciana\^ but cannot be used for it because of Hedy- 
mela^ Sundev. (Ofv. Vet. Akad., 1S46, 223) for another genus 
of birds, the difference being merely dialectic. Cabanis seems to 
have proposed it simply because ''Habia Reich. 1850* was not 
classically correct. But Habia or Abia is said to be antedated 
by Habia^ Lesson, 1831, and therefore untenable." 

It is Agassiz (Nomcl. Zool., 'Aves, p. 34 (1843)) who first 
quotes ''Habia Less. Tr. d'Ornith. 1831,*' — afterwards (Index 
Univers., p. i (1846)) 'correcting' it into Abia; but an inspec- 
tion of Lesson's 'Traits,' etc., will show that Habia ^ as used by 
him, is only the French vernacular name applied to the birds of 
the genus .SW/a/or Vieill., and Agassiz might just as well have 
cited "Habia K/W//., Analyse 18 16," for that is the place where 
Vieillot himself applies tlie name as the vernacular equivalent of 
tlic systematic name Saltator proposed simultaneously, as the 
following quotation from p. 32 of his 'Analyse* shows : 

"66. Habia, de Azara, Saltator y 

The following year he repeated the same in the 14th volume 
of the 'Nouvelle Dictionnaire.' thus (p. 102) : 

'^Habia, Saltator. Vieill. ;" 

Lesson simply follows Vieillot, reducing the name to a snbge- 
neric term, however (Tr. d'Orn., p. 464) ; 

*^V*^ Sous-genre. Habia; Saltator, Vieill." 

All the 'French' names are printed in 'heavy face,' while (he 
'Latin' names are in 'italics' the whole book through. 

It will thus be seen, that Habia was not used by Lesson or 
Vieillot as a systematic generic term, and Reichenbach was, 
therefore, fully justified in applying it as he did, viz., as the name 
of the genus having the Black-headed Grosbeak for type. Caba- 
nis gave a new name because Habia was "barbaric' ; but as that 
is not an objection to be considered, we will have to accept it. 
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The svnojivmv of the <»;enus stands thus : 

Genus Habia* Reichb. 

1850. — Habia Rkichenbach. Avium Syst. Natur. pi. Ixxviii ('*Jiine 

1, 1850*'); (type G. melanocepkala SwO- 
1851. — Hedymeles Q\Y^K^\^^^\\x^. Hein. I, p. 152 ("June, 1851'*; ; (type 

L. ludoxnciana L. ; nee Hedymehi Sundev., 1846). 
i^So.—Zamelodia CouES, Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, V, p. 98 ("April 1880") ; 

(same type). 
The species, according to Ridgway's 'Nomenclature,' will stand 
as : 

244 Habia ludoviciana (Li\n.) Rose-breastkd Gros- 
beak. 

245. Habia melanocephala (Swains). Black-headkd 
Grosbeak. 

XVI. — On the Oldest Available Name of 
Wilson's Piialarope. 

The genus Steganopus of Vieillot is usually quoted as having 
been established by that author in 1823 (Enc. Meth., p. 1106). 
It is, however, to be found as early as 1819 in the 'Nouveau Dic- 
tionnaire d'Histoire Naturelle,* vol. XXXII, where it is properly 
characterized on p. 136. 

An inspection of the same article shows also that the name 
Steganopus tricolor is there applied to Wilson's Phalarope for 
the first time, consequently four years earlier than Sabine 
described the same bird as Phalaropus zvi/soni\ as the latter 
name dates only from the year 1823. 

The species, therefore, should stand as 

Lrobipes tricolor (Vieill.). Wilson's Piialarope. 



A NOTE ON THE GENUS PROGNE. 

BY R. BOWDLER SHARPE, FOR. MEMB. A. O. U. 

Having received on loan from the authorities of the U. S. 
National Museum the types of some of the Purple Martins, 

♦ Le nom Habia est ccUii qr. • qiiatro osp^ccs do cctte division \Saltator\ portent au 
Paraguay, et que M. dc Azara leur a impos6 particuliCirement.' (Vieill., N. Diet. 
d'Hist. Nat., XIV, p. 102.) — Abia, as emended by Agassiz, would seem to be derived 
from o^ios* '" ^h^ moaning of "poor, without food," but has no connection with the 
original habia. 
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which formed part of the studies of Professor Baird in his 
celebrated 'Review/ I have the pleasure to forward to 'The Auk' 
my first contribution (out of many, let us hope) to that Journal, 
on the subject of these interesting specimens. 

I do not propose to treat of P. dominicensis^ P, chalybea^ or 
P. taper a ^ which are easily distinguished, but of the unicolorous 
blue species, P, purpurea {P, sudts, auct. Amer.), P. furcata^ 
and /^ concolor, I have found, as 1 believe, a new and easy 
way of distinguishing these whole-colored species, one which, 
at least, I have not seen mentioned in any work with which I 
am acquainted, and this is, by the number and position of the 
Silky-white tufts of feathers on the lower back and flanks. Of 
these tufts, P. purpurea has /w<?, one on the side of the lower 
back, and a second one on the flanks. P, furcata has only a 
single white tufl on the lower back, and P, concolor has none 
at all. 

The geographical distribution of these three species is also 
interesting, for we find that the Brazilian Purple Martin is true 
P. purpurea^ and the adult male of Baird's Progne elegans is 
only P, purpurea shot in its winter quarters, which, be it 
noted, it shares with two other North American Swallows, 
Petrochelidon pyrrhonota and Hirundo erythrogastra. The 
female and young birds of P, elegans are of the same species as 
P, furcata^ as we have satisfied ourselves by an examination of 
a large series in the British Museum, and in the collections of 
Dr. Sclater and Messrs. Salvin and Godman. Female birds from 
Mendoza are identical with the types of P, elegans from Para- 
guay, and these two localities doubtless mark the horizontal 
range of P, furcata^ which De Philippi does not allow to be a 
Chilian species. 

I propose to ornithologists to adopt the name of P, furcata^ 
Baird, for the southern Purple Martins, as the Progne elegans 
of the same author is now seen to be founded on examples of 
two difiTerent species. In conclusion I wish to acknowledge the 
obligation which I owe to Professor Baird and mv friends at the 
U. S. National Museum for the privilege of examining these 
interesting types, although, thanks to the excellence of Professor 
Baird's descriptions, I had come to the conclusion here recorded 
without even seeing the specimens, the loan of which came 
upon me as a most agreeable surprise. 
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A NEW SUBSPECIES OF WILLOW GROL'SE 
FROM NEWFOL'XDLAXD. 

BY DR. L. STEJXEGER. 

Lagopus alba aUeni Stejueger. Newfoundland Willow* Grouse. 

SuBSPECiFic Char: Similar to Lagopms alba y^Gitv.^. but distinguished 
by having the shafts of both primaries and secondaries black, and by 
having the wing-feathers, even some of the coverts, marked and mdltled 
with blackish. 

Habitat: Newfoundland. 

The type specimen will be presented to the U. S. National Museum. 
It measures as follows: Bill from nostrils to tip. 11 mm.: wing (not flat- 
tened), 1S6 mm. ; tail-feathers, iii mm. ; tarsus, 40 mm. 

Four specimens, all in transition from autumnal to winter plumage, 
have been examined.* 



SECOND MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ORNI- 
THOLOGISTS' UNION. 

The second meeting of the American Ornithologists' L'nion 
was recently held at the American Museum of Natural History 
in New York, the session beginning September 30 and occupying 
three days. The attendance, though not large, was as large as 
could reasonably be hoped for, considering the remoteness of resi- 
dence from the place of meeting of many of the members. He- 
sides sixteen Active Members, several Associate Members attended 
the meeting, which was rendered memorable by the presence of 
two of our distinguished Foreign Members, Dr. P. L. Sclater 
and Mr. Howard Saunders — the present editors of *The Ibis* 
and leading members of the B. O. U. — who were cordially 
invited to take part in the proceedings. 

The first day's session began at 11.30 A. M., the President in 
the chair. After the calling of the roll, and the reading and 
approval of the minutes of the previous meeting, the Secretary 
presented his report, in the course of which he gave a summary 
of the present status of membership in the Union. This otHcial 
statement gave the number of Active Members as 44 ; of Foreign, 

* Since writing the above I have examined other specimens from Newfoundland, 
not less than 14 in all, all of which present the above characters. 
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20 ; of Corresponding, 16 ; of Associate, 63. The Secretary 
also referred to the very cordial manner in which the distin- 
guished Foreign Members had responded to their notifications of 
election, which were usually accompanied with hearty expres- 
sions of interest in the Union and its work. The Secretary 
also called attention to the loss the Union had sustained through 
the death of one of its most eminent Foreign Members, 
Dr.,Hermann Schlegel of Leyden.* He also called attention to 
the death of two Associate Members — Mr. Edgar A. Small 
of Hagarstown, Md., and Mr. Henry G. Vennor of Montreal. f 

The Secretary's report was followed by that of the Council, 
which consisted of nominations for membership, and recommen- 
dation of certain proposed changes in the Constitution. The 
latter relate chiefly to the conditions of membership of the class 
of Associate Members. This provides for the payment of an 
annual assessment of three dollars, which gives title to one copy 
of the regular serial publication of the Union, namely, 'The Auk.' 
Action on these proposed amendments will be taken at the next 
annual meeting of the Union. In view of these proposed changes, 
the Council advised the election of only a small number of mem- 
bers to this class at the present meeting. Action being had upon 
the nominations reported by the Council, the candidates were all 
unanimously elected. The following four members were added 
to the list of Active Members, namely : Capt. Thomas W. 
Blakiston (M. B. O. U.), late of Japan, but now a resident of the 
United States ; Pofessor W. W. Cooke, Red Rock, Ind. Terr. ; 
Dr. Leonhard Stejneger, Washington. D. C. (transferred from 
the class of Corresponding Members) ; Mr. Otto Widmann, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The list of Foreign Members was increased by the addition of the 
following, five in number : Dr. Hermann Burmeister, Buenos 
Ayres ; Heinrich Gatke, Heligoland ; Mr. Howard Saunders, F. 
L. S., England; Mr. Henry Seebohm, F. L. S., England; Dr. 
W. Taczanowski, Russia. 

The following named were elected Corresponding Members : 
Dr. J. G. Cooper, Hay ward, Cal. ; Mr. W. E. D. Scott, Amer- 
ican Flag, Pinal Co., Arizona; Dr. C. Altum, Eberswalde, 
Germany ; Dr. John A.Anderson, F. R. S., Calcutta, India; 

• See Auk, I, p. 205. \ Sec Auk, I, p. 306. 
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U. Bachofen von Echt, Pres. Orn. Verein, Vienna, Austria ; W. 
T. Blanford, F. R. S., London, Eng. ; Dr. Louis Bureau, Nantes, 
France ; Maj. E. A. Butler, Roy. Irish Reg., Belfast, Ireland; 
Dr. Edouard Baldamus, Coburg, Germany ; Dr. Rudolf Blasius 
and Dr. Wilhelm Blasius, Brunswick, Germany ; Dr. Bogdanow, 
Moscow, Russia; John Cordeaux, Ulceby, Eng. ; Dr. Alphonse 
Dubois, Bruxelles, Belgium ; Professor A. Dug^s, Mexico ; Maj. 
H. W. Feilden, Roy. Art., Woolwich, Eng. ; Dr. Victor Fatio, Ge- 
neva, Switz. ; Dr. A. Girtanner, St. Galle, Switz. ; Dr. Hans 
Gadow, Cambridge, Eng. ; Col. H. H. Godwin-Austin, London, 
Eng. ; Mr. Edward Hargitt, London, Eng. ; Dr. Julius von Haast, 
Christchurch, New Zealand ; Dr. E. Holub, Vienna, Aust. ; Dr. 
C. F. Homeyer, Pres. Allg. Orn. Deutsch. Gesells., Berlin, Germ. ; 
Dr. C. F. W. Krukenberg, Wurzburg, Germ. ; Dr. Theobold J. 
Kruper, Athens, Greece ; E. L. Layard, H. B. M. Con., Noumea, 
New CaL ; Graf. A. F. Marschall, Vienna, Aust. ; Dr. A. B. 
Meyer, Dresden, Germ.; Dr. Julius von MadarAsz, Budapest; 
Dr. M. Menzbier, Moscow, Russ. ; Dr. A. von Mojsisovics, 
Gratz ; Dr. A. J. Malmgren, Helsingfors, Finland ; Dr. A. von 
Middendorf, Dorpat, Russia ; Mr. Frank Nicholson, Manches- 
ter, Eng. ; E. W. Gates, London, Eng. ; Col. N. Prejeval- 
sky, St. Petersburg, Russia ; Dr. R. Philippi, Santiago, Chili ; 
Dr. Gustav Radde, Tiflis, Russia ; Mr. E. P. Ramsey, Sidney, 
N. S. W., Australia; Dr. Anton Reichenow, Berlin, Germ.; 
Dr. Leopold von Schrenck, St. Petersburg, Russia ; Capt. G. E. 
Shelley, London, Eng. ; Baron Edmund de Selys-Longchamps, 
Li^ge, Belgium ; Dr. Herman Shalow, Berlin, Germ. ; Dr. W. 
Severtzow, Russia; Henr}* Stevenson, F. L. S., Norwich, Eng. ; 
Rev. Canon H. B. Tristram, Durham, Eng. ; Count Victor von 
Tschusi zu Schmidtoffen, Salzburg, Hung. ; Dr. Hjalmar Theel, 
Upsala, Sweden ; Don Jos6 C. Zeledon, Costa Rica. 

Reports of Committees being next in order, the President 
called for that of the Committee on the "Revision of the Nomen- 
clature and Classification of North American Birds.* Dr. Elliott 
Coues, Chairman of the Committee, stated that the Committee 
had held numerous sittings, and had gone carefully over most of 
the subject, but as yet had left practically untouched all questions 
of synonymy, and also classification, as regards the higher groups. 
The work accomplished was the fixing of the status of the genera 
and subgenera, and of the species and subspecies. Although so 
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much had been accomplished, there was still much to be done, 
and therefore the report now rendered must be in the nature of a 
report of progress. 

The first thing the Committee had to determine was the boun- 
daries of the region to be included ; and it was decided that North 
America, as regards the present list of birds, was to be understood 
as including the continent north of Mexico, Lower California, 
and Greenland. It had also to determine what evidence 
should be required for the admission of a species into the list; 
this it was decided must be proof of its actual capture within the 
prescribed limits. The Committee also found it necessary, in 
order to determine the tenability of names, to consider in 
detail the principles of nomenclature. For this purpose it 
took, as the most convenient starting point, the ^ Stricklandian ' 
or ' B. A. Code,' modifying and supplementing it to the best of 
its ability to make it meet the contingencies of modern science. 
The chief innovations are the adoption of the tenth (1758) 
edition of the ' Systema Naturalis ' of Linnaeus as the starting- 
point for the binomial system of nomenclature, and of trinomials 
for the designation of subspecies. While the spirit of the old 
code is maintained in strictness, many of its provisions are carried 
out in greater detail, in the hope of presenting acceptable rules 
for cases hitherto but imperfectly provided for. 

On the completion of this portion of the work, and after 
having gone carefully over the matter of genera and subgenera^ 
the Committee, with the view of expediting the work before it, 
divided itself into two sub-committes, to one of which (consist- 
ing of Messrs. Ridgway, Brewster, and Henshaw) was assigned 
the duty of fixing the status of the species and subspecies, and to 
the other (consisting of Dr. Coues and Mr. Allen) that of codi- 
fying the rulings of the Committee on principles of nomenclature. 

Each Sub-committee later laid the results of its work before the 
full Committee, by whom it was duly ratified. Wherever doubt 
arose in reference to the rank of genera or subgenera, or the 
status of species or subspecies, appeal was at once made to spec- 
imens, and decided bv careful examination of abundant material. 

The voluminous report of the Committee on the special subject 
of rules was not fully in readiness for the press, but the final 
codification was so far advanced that the Committee was able to 
give the full report in substance, and to a large extent in its com- 
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pleted form. The reading of this part of the report (by Dr. 
Coues) occupied an hour and a half, and was followed by the 
report (read by Mr. Ridgway) on species and subspecies, includ- 
ing the generic changes, and presenting the list as it will finally 
appear, waiving such questions of synonymy as are yet to be 
decided. The report was accepted and adopted unanimously, 
and recommitted to the Committee, with instructions to complete 
it and submit it to the Council as soon as practicable, the 
Council being empowered and instructed to accept and adopt the 
report as finally rendered, with such changes and modifications 
as they may deem necessary, and to publish the same, under 
copyright, in part or in whole, in one or more forms, in the name 
and under the auspices of the American Ornithologists* Union. 
The reading and acceptance of the report concluded the proceed- 
ings of the first day*s session. 

At the second day's session the report of the Committee 'On 
the Eligibility or Ineligibility of the European House Sparrow 
in America,* was then presented by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Dr. J. B. Holder. The Committee, immediately after its 
appointment, issued a circular letter embodying a series of ques- 
tions framed to elicit as fully as possible information regarding the 
habits of this bird. The circular was largely distributed among 
agriculturists, gardeners, and persons of kt)own ability and unbi- 
ased judgment in respect to results of observation and experiment. 
While an attempt was made to gain information concerning the 
bird*s history and its present geographical distribution in this 
country, the main question called for a fair expression of facts 
respecting whether the bird was directly or indirectly beneficial to 
agriculture and horticulture. The twenty-eight questions em- 
braced in the circular called for data respecting its present numbers 
and its rate of increase ; the number of broods and number of young 
to the brood ; its protection by hiw ; to what extent fostered and fed 
by man ; its habits with reference to other birds ; its ability and 
disposition to injure fruit, vegetables, and field cereals ; its food, 
whether vegetable or insect, both in respect to the nestlings and 
adult, and tlie kinds of insects destroyed ; w^hether know n to feed 
upon the vapor moth ( Orgyia leucostigma)^ and ichnuemon flies, 
and to wiiat extent ; and whether the observations reported rested 
upon actual observation and dissection. The large number of re- 
turns received bear overwhelmingly against the Sparrow. There 
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is ample testimony showing that the young are fed pretty uniformly 
upon the larvae of numerous species of insects, and that the adult 
birds prefer grain and the seeds of indigenous plants. Evidently 
the senices of this bird are not to be overlooked. On the other 
hand, testimony of a conclusive character points to the retirement 
of our native insectivorous birds before the hosts of Sparrows, 
and leads to the inevitable conclusion that the fostering of this 
bird tends manifestly to the suppression of birds designed by 
nature to occupy our woodlands, parks, and gardens. Besides 
this, there is definite and weighty testimony to the eflect that the 
SpaiTows, assembling in large flocks, prove very destructive to 
fields of grain, instances of which were detailed in the Com- 
mittee's report. We have, then, also to deal with this bird as a 
menace to agriculture. 

In considering the question of a remedy against the threatened 
undue increase of the Sparrows, the Committee was loath to ad- 
vise their wholesale slaughter, but would recommend, as tentative 
measures, the removal of all nesting boxes or other means of pro- 
tection from parks and gardens ; that they should not be fed ; 
that State laws for their protection should be repealed, and that 
their transportation for introduction to new localities should be 
prohibited by legislative enactments, fixing a considerable penalty 
for such oflences. In short, the Sparrows should be subjected 
to the same struggle for existence as our native birds, which their 
graminivorous habits, fecundity, and hardy nature too well fit 
them to maintain. The Committee had taken much pains tt> 
secure evidence from those who advocated the cause of the 
Sparrow, yet the testimony gathered showed that its injurious 
traits greatly overbalance its beneficial qualities, and that the 
question as to what we are to do with the Sparrow is really one 
of great importance, the threatening evil being one of serious 
magnitude. 

The Committee 'On Avian Anatomy* being called upon. Dr. 
Coues (in the absence of the Chairman, Dr. R. W. Shufeldt,) 
made a brief report of progress, which was accepted and the 
Committee continued. 

Mr. Brewster, speaking in behalf of the Committee on 06log)' 
(in the absence of the Chairman, Capt. Chas. E. Bcndire, 
C S. A.), stated that no meetings of the Committee had been 
held, and no report had been prepared. 
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The Committee on Faunal Areas being called on, the Chair- 
man, Mr. Allen, presented a report of progrevSs. He stated that 
the territory of North x\merica had been divided into districts, 
each of which had been assigned to a member of the Committee 
to work up, as follows: (i) To Dr. C. Hart Merriam had been 
allotted Alaska and British North America south to the St. Law- 
rence River, and the tier of States bordering the Great Lakes. 
(2) To Mr. Arthur P. Chadbourne, New England, and the Brit- 
ish Provinces south of the St. Lawrence. (3) To Dr. A. K. 
Fisher, the States east of the Mississippi River south of the 
Ohio, including New Jersey and Pennsylvania. (4) To Dr. 
E. A. Mearns, U. S. A., the great interior, from the Mississippi 
westward to (and including) Idaho, Nevada, and Arizona. (5) 
To Mr. L. Belding, the Pacific Coast region, or the territory 
west of Dr. Mearn's district. The plan of the Committee con- 
templates the graphic representation, by means of colored maps, 
of the distribution of each species of North American bird, in a 
way not only to show the extent of its distribution in North 
America north of Mexico, but also its breeding, winter, and 
migratory ranges, by means of different tints on the same map. 
All data obtainable from published works are to be fully utilized, 
and these then supplemented by new data freshly gathered, 
through personal exploration on the part of the members or by 
correspondence with local observers. Fortunately for the Com- 
mittee, the Chairman stated, a plan of cooperation had been 
agreed upon between this Committee and that on the Migration 
of Birds, whereby an important contribution of new data would 
soon become available, the Chairman of the Migration Commit- 
tee having requested his numerous observers to send in a briefly 
annotated list of all the birds occurring at each observer's station, 
for the purpose of turning over the same to the Committee on 
the Distribution of Birds. The final results of the Committee's 
work will include not only an extensive series of maps, but a 
textual report, and a generalized map illustrative of the Faunal 
Areas. 

Dr. Sclater being called upon, as a distinguished student of the 
geographical distribution of animals, for remarks, said that he 
was glad to know that North America, which he knew as the 
Nearctic Region, was being worked in so thorough a manner. 
The subject was one of great interest, and he thought the 
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results of the work of this Committee could not fail to be of 
high importance. 

By suggestion of the Chairman, the name of the Committee 
was changed from a 'Committee on Faunal Areas' to a ^Commit- 
tee on the Geographical Distribution of N(»rth American Birds.* 
Later, in view of the intimate relation of the work of the two 
Committees, and the fact that the members of the one were also 
nearly all members of the other, the two Committees were 
merged in one under the title of a 'Committee on the Migration 
and Geographical Distribution of North American Birds,* the 
original committee on 'Faunal Areas* retaining its organization 
as a sub-committee of the 'Committee on Migration.' 

Mr. Brewster called attention to the wholesale slaughter of 
birds, particularly of Terns, along our coast for milliner}* pur[>oses, 
giving some startling statistics of this destruction, and moved the 
appointment of a Committee for the protection of North Amer- 
ican birds and their eggs against wanton and indiscriminate de- 
struction, the committee to consist of six, with power to increase 
its number, and to cooperate with other existing protective 
associations having similar objects in view. After earnest 
support of the motion by Messrs. Brewster, Chamberlain, 
Coues, Goss, Merriam, and Sennett, it was unanimously adopt- 
ed, and the following gentlemen were named as constituting the 
Committee: William Brewster, H. A. Purdie, George B. Grin- 
nell, Eugene P. Bicknell. William Dutcher, and Frederic A. 
Ober. 

By invitation of the President, Dr. Sclater again addressed the 
Union, taking for his subject three large and valuable collections 
of birds, namely that of the Boston Society of Natural History, 
that of the American Museum of Natural History in New York, 
and that of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences. He 
had been pained to find that neither of these collections was in 
charge of a paid and competent ornithological curator. They 
each contain type specimens having high value. A grave 
responsibility rests upon the possessors of type specimens, the 
loss or injury of such specimens being a great and irreparable 
loss to science. He hoped that the Council of the American 
Ornithologists* Union wt)uld take such action as would bring the 
matter in its true light to the attention of the proper author- 
ities. 
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The third day's session was occupied largely with the report of 
the Committee on Bird Migration. The Chairman, Dr. Merriam, 
gave a resume of the character and plan of the work undertaken 
by the Committee, and presented reports from several of the 
superintendents of districts in illustration of the method of tabu- 
lating the returns received from observers, and also one report 
showing the final generalized results. He referred to the circular 
issued by the Committee,* defining the limits of the districts, 
thirteen in number, and the duties of the superintendents, and 
giving instructions as to methods of obser\'ation. In order to 
secure the large number of observers needed for the work, the 
Chairman wrote personally to Scx> editors of newspapers, sending 
them circulars and asking them to call attention to the character 
and importance of the work and the need of observers. The 
press accordingly gave wide currency to the call for aid, abstracts 
of the circular, and sometimes the circular in full, with favorable 
editorial comment, being published in several hundred news- 
papers. This resulted in upwards of 3000 applications to the 
Committee for circulars of information and instruction, and the 
enlistment of nearly 7cx> observers, in addition to the keepers of 
lighthouses and lightships, raising the total number of observers 
secured to nearly 1000, distributed as follows : Mississippi Valley 
District, Professor W. W. Cooke, superintendent, 170; New 
England District, John H. Sage, superintendent, 142; Atlantic 
District, Dr. A. K. Fisher, superintendent, 121 ; Middle-Eastern 
District, Dr. J. M. Wheaton, superintendent, 90 ; Quebec and 
the Maritime Provinces, Montague Chamberlain, superintend- 
ent, 56 ; Distiict of Ontario, Thomas Mcllwraith, superintend- 
ent, 38; Pacific District, L. Belding, superintendent, 30; Rocky 
Mountain District, Dr. Edgar A. Mearns, superintendent, 14 } 
Manitoba, Professor VV. W. Cooke, superintendent, 10; BritisH 
Columbia, John Fannin, superintendent, 5 ; North-West Territo- 
ries, Ernest E. T. Seaton, superintendent, 5 ; NewfoundlamJv 
James P, Howley, superintendent, — ?t '' 

The Committee was fortunate in obtaining the cooperation' bf 
the Department of Marine and Fisheries of Canada, and of thfe- 
Lighthouse Board of the United States. By this means it s6cur- 

ed the free distribution of upwards of I2cx> sets of scheduled' «l\d' 

■ ■ i 1 * 

, . 

* See Auk, I, pp. 71-76. t Not yet heard from. 
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circulars to the keepers of lighthouses, lightships, and beacons 
in the United States and British North America. 

The returns thus far received are exceedingly voluminous and 
of great value. They are so extensive that the Committee finds it 
utterly impossible to elaborate them without considerable pecuniary 
aid. To sliow the nature and extent of the labors of the Commit- 
tee, reports were presented, prepared by the superintendents, on 
five well-known species. Several of these reports were read at 
length. The Committee in submitting their report for acceptance 
as a report of progress, urged that Congress be memorialized in 
reference to an appropriation of funds for the continuance of the 
work and the elaboration of the returns. The Union thereupon 
instructed the Council to prepare and present a proper memorial 
to Congress, and also to the Canadian Government, in behalf of 
the Committee, and to consider what other means could be 
devised to promote the work. 

The report also made reference to the work of the International 
Congress of Ornithologists, and presented an abstract of its pro- 
ceedings in relation to the migration of birds at its first meeting 
held a few months since in Vienna, at which was made a strong 
appeal for international cooperation throughout the world, through 
the medium of the various governments, which were urged to 
appropriate sufficient sums of money for the support of stations 
and the publication of annual reports of the observations made. 

Under a call for the presentation of scientific papers. Dr. 
Stejneger read a paper on a new subspecies of Ptarmigan 
from Newfoundland,* which gave rise to a long and verv 
interesting discussion on the subject of Ptarmigans in general, 
and incidental questions, participated in by Mr. D* G. Elliot, 
Dr. Coues, Dr. Merriam, Messrs. Brewster, Comeau, and 
Ridgway. 

Mr. Sage contributed a number of notes on the occunence of 
rare birds in Northern New England, and Dr. Merriam reported 
the recent capture, by Mr. N. A. Comeau, of a second specimen 
of the Wheatear {Saxicola €e?tanthe) at Godbout, on the northern 
shore of the mouth of the St. Lawrence River. 

The elections of officers for the ensuing year resulted in the 
unanimous reelection of the present incumbents. 

The next place of meeting being tlien brought up for consider- 

• 5>ec this Number of The Auk, p. 369. 
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ation, invitations were announced for the Union to meet at Quebec 
and Ottawa by Mr. Chamberlain, at Boston by Mr. Brewster, at 
Washington by Dr. Coues, and at Topeka, Kansas, by Col. Goss. 
Professor Bickmore, in behalf of the trustees, invited the Union to 
again meet at the American Museum of Natural History in New 
York. After some discussion the determination of the next place 
of meeting was referred to the Council. Resolutions of thanks 
were then tendered the President and Trustees of the American 
Museum of Natural History for their kindness in placing 
at the disposal of the Union the rooms in which its meet- 
ings had been held. Also, on behalf of the Committee on 
Migration, votes of thanks were tendered to Professor S. F. 
Baird, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, for his kind- 
ness in printing for the Committee the schedules for the use 
of keepers of lights; to the Hon. William Smith, Deputy Min- 
ister of Marine and Fisheries of Canada, for his kindness in 
distributing and collecting the blank schedules and circulars, and 
for his order making obligatory the filling of said schedules by the 
keepers of Light Stations in the Dominion ; to Major William P. 
Anderson, C. E., F. R. S. C, of Ottawa, Canada, and to Com- 
mander Henry F. Picking, and also to the Press of the United 
States and Canada, for substantial aid in its work. 

The second meeting of the American Ornithologists' Union 
then adjourned, subject to the call of the President, after a session 
in every respect satisfactory and profitable. 
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Brewster on Birds observed in the Gulf of St. Lawrence.* — In a paper 
of about fifty pages Mr. Brewster gives the results of observations made 
during a cruise in the Gulf of St. Lawrence between June 24 and August 
I, 1881, in the yacht 'Arethusa,* in company with Professor A. Hyatt, 
Curator of the Boston Society of Natural History, and his assistant Mr. S. 
Henshaw, and three students of the Institute of Technology. The princi- 
pal points visited were the Magdalen Islands, Anticosti, and the Mingan 
Islands. The list of species observed numbers 92, respecting which are 
notes varying in length from a few lines to several pages. While the 

• Notes on the Birds observed during a Summer Cruise in the Gulf of St. Lawrence* 
By William Brewster. Proc. Boston See. Nat. Hist., Vol. XXII, pp. 364-412. (Sepa- 
rates issued July i, 1884.) 
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notes on the 52 species of land birds abound in items of interest, much 
more space is devoted to the remaining 40 species of water birds, the 
account of which forms by far the most important part of the paper. 
While want of space forbids an extended notice of this very interesting 
paper, attention may be called to the notes on the Greater Yellow-lcg (7V- 
tauus melanolcncus)^ of the breeding of which on Anticosti, where it wa» 
abundant. Mr. Brewster secured the 'strongest circumstantial evidence'; to 
the notes on the Gannet (Su/a dassana)^ the Cormorants, Gulls, Petrels, 
Shearwaters, and the various species of the family Alcidae. A very inter- 
esting account is given of the Kittiwake Gull {Rissa tridacty/a)y of which 
two young birds were taken when but three or four days old and kept as 
pets. They ate freely offish, but soon pined, and in two days one of thein 
died, it being impossible to induce them to drink. The survivor was 
placed in a basin of salt water, hoping that a bath might prove beneficial. 
To the surprise of all, he instantly began to drink, swallowing the sea- 
water with evident satisfaction. After this the pet gave no trouble; he 
had his dish of sea-water constantly within reach, and throve finely, but 
could never be induced to partake of fresh water. This seems to settle the 
often-raised question as to how sea birds slake their thirst, at least «o far 
as the Kittiwake is concerned, which would have perished had it not been 
furnished with sea-water. Very suggestive also are the remarks about 
Wilson's Petrel {Oceani/es oceanicus), the breeding of which seems still 
to remain \ mystery. While a common summer bird off our coast from 
Virginia to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, its breeding grounds still remain to 
be discovered. Mr. Brewster found on dissecting specimens shot at 
various times between June 17 and July 25 no evidence that the species was 
breeding. He therefore hazards the conjecture that **Wilson's Petrel 
breeds in winter or early spring in tropical or subtropical regions, and 
visits the coast of the northeastern United States only in the interim 
between one breeding- season and the next^^ and gives his reasons at 
length for this opinion. He also extends the same generalization to the 
Shearwaters (^Puffintis major and P. fuliginosus)^ both of which occur off 
our northern coast in summer, but have never been found breeding. In 
this opinion he is confirmed by the experience of Capt. J. W. Collins, as 
detailed in *The Auk' (I, p. 237), and in the paper which forms the sub- 
ject of the notice which next follows. As already intimated, the notes 
on the Common Pufllin and the Guillemots are extended and replete 
with interest. In fact, few papers of so great importance relating to our 
birds have recently appeared, the matter being not only fresh and origi- 
nal, but attractively presented. — ^J. A. A. 

Collins's Notes on the Sea Birds of the Fishing Banks.* — As is well- 
known, various sea-birds have long been used by fishermen for fish bait. 



♦ Notes on the Habits and Methods of Capture of various species of Sea Birds that 
occur on the Fishing B;inks off the Eiistem Coast of North America, and which are 
used as bait for catching Codfish by New England Fishermen. By Capt. J. W. Collins . 
Ann. Rep. of the Comm. of Fish and Fisheries for 1882, pp. 311-338, pi. i. (Separates 
issued August, 1884.) 
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but just what species are used, how they are obtained, and to what extent 
employed, are matters respecting which we have hitherto had very little 
definite information. Captain Collinses 'Notes' are therefore particularly 
welcome, not only for the information they convey on these points, but 
also respecting the relative abundance of the sea birds met with on the 
Fishing Banks, their habits, seasons of occurrence, and migrations. It 
appears that any species that can be easily captured by the fishermen is 
used as bait, the larger kinds, as the Shearwaters, Gulls, and Ja:gers 
being preferred. The species captured in largest numbers is the Greater 
Shearwater {Puffinus major), of which hundreds are sometimes taken in 
a few hours. Nearly half of the paper is devoted to a very interesting and 
detailed account of the habits of this bird and the manner of its capture, 
the latter being illustrated with a plate entitled 'Hag fishing.' — J. A. A. 

Stejneger on Trinomials in American Ornithology.* — The object here 
in view seems to be to show (i) that trinomials **are neither an American 
invention nor were they first applied in America to the extent which they 
are now occupying in this country," and (2) that *'the trinomials of present 
American ornithology can with great propriety be said to date from 
1858" (rather than later), when a small number were employed by Pro- 
fessor Baird in his great work on North American birds, to which epoch- 
making volume is attributed the origin of the 'American School.' In 
regard to the first proposition, it is claimed that the Swedish ornithol- 
ogist, Carl Sundevall, is the "father of modern trinomialism in orni- 
thology," who in 1840 began to *'treat systematically the ill-defined 
species as geographical varieties, which he provided with a third name in 
addition to the specific appellation." **He was followed closely by Her- 
man Schlegel, who, in 1844, applied the system to all the European birds 
in his *Revue critique des oiseaux d'Europe ;*" who not only adopted the 
subspecific name without the intervention of any connecting word or 
letter, but also acknowledged the applicability of the law of priority to tri- 
nomials. '^For every 18 binomials this first trinomialistic list [Schlegel's] 
of the birds of Europe contained i trinomial." He was soon also followed 
more or less freely by other prominent European ornithologists. J. H. 
Blasius, in 1861, in a list of European birds, designated 92 subspecies by 
trinomials or quadrinomials ; "in other words, for every 5I binomials we 
find I tri- or quadrinomial." In 1871 Alph. Dubois, in his 'Conspectus 
systematicus et geographicus Avium Europaearum,' used trinomials for 
the designation of 'climatic varieties,' of which there were 125 in a list of 
475 species. 

As regards the second proposition, attention is called to the fact that 
Cassin employed, as early as 1854, trinomials for the geographical races 
o^ Bubo virginianus ; that Baird sparingly made use of trinomials in simi- 
lar cases in 1858, and quite frequently in 1864-1S66; that Bryant, in 1865 
and i8(;6, used them freely, and fairly committed himself to their adoption 



♦ On the Use of Trinomials in American Ornithology. By I.«onhard Stejneger, 
Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., 1884, pp. 70-81. July i, 1884. 
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for certain West Indian birds. They also occasionally crept into Mr. 
Lawrence's papers in 1871. At this time (1864-1871), as Dr. Stcjne- 
ger observes, 'trinomials were in the air infecting all." In 1872 the 
system of trinomials for geographical races, or subspecies, may be said, 
however, to have been first formally avowed and adopted, having been 
used systematically by Coues, Ridgway, and Allen, in papers- or works 
published during that year — by the latter in a paper* published in July, 
by Dr. Coues in his 'Key,' published in October, and by Mr. Ridgway 
in a paperf published in December. They had also been adopted by the 
authors of the 'History of North American Birds,' the greater part of the 
first volume of which was put in type during 1872, J although the work 
was not published till January, 1874. 

Dr. Stejneger also calls attention to the chief objection to trinonfiiali^m 
which has thus far been raised, namely its liability to abuse by indiscreet 
authors, and arrives at the conclusion that this danger, is not very formi- 
dable; it being found by actual count that as regards North American 
birds described between 187 1 and 1881, that "the percentage of the unten- 
able trinomials is vastly smaller than that of the binomials," and that if 
trinomials had not come into use several of the forms described under 
trinomials would have entered the list of synonyms as pure binomials. 

Finally Dr. Stejneger takes up and very ably answers the questions, 
'*(i) Is it necessary to recognize those slight differences which are seen 
in the so-called local races .^ (2) Is it necessary to have them designated 
by a separate name ? (3) Why is the trinomial designation to be preferred ?** 
Those who may still have doubts on these points would do well to 
carefully weigh the replies Dr. Stejneger gives to these questions. —J. A. A. 

Baird, Brewer, and Ridgway's Water Birds of North America. § — ^The 
publication of the long-looked-for 'Water Birds of North America,' by 
Baird, Brewer, and Ridgway, is tke event of the year 1884 in the history 
of North American ornithology. Beyond the necessarily brief treatment 
bestowed upon the group by Dr. Coues in the two editions of his 'Key,' 
the Water Birds of North America, while by no means wholly neglected, 
especially as regards their nomenclature and classification, have not as a 



• 'Om. Reconn.' etc., in Bull. M. C. Z06I., Ill, pp. 113-183, July, 1883. Sec espec- 
ially p. 119, where the use of varietal names is formally advocated, and 'this method' 
stated to be 'already in more or less common use.' 

t 'On the Relation between Color and Geographical Distribution in Birds,' etc., in 
Am. Journ. Sci. and Arts (3) IV, pp. 454 et seg., Dec, 1872. 

X Cf, Am. Journ. Sci. and Arts (3) IV, p. 457. 

^ Memoirs of the Museum of Comparative Zoology at Harvard College, Vols. XII 
and XIII. The Water Birds of North America. By S. F. Baird, T. M. Brewer, and R. 
Ridgway. Issued in continuation of the publications of the Geological Survey of Cali- 
fornia. J. D. Whitney, State Geologist : Boston. Little, Brown, and Company, 1884. 2 
vols. 4to. with numerous illustrations in the text. (Vol. I, pp. i-ix, 1-537, June, 1884; 
Vol. II, pp. i-vi, 1-552. August, 1884.) Issued with l)oth plain and colored plates. 
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whole been the subject of detailed systematic treatment since the publica- 
tion of Baird's * Report* in 1858. In this work the treatment was purely tech- 
nical, so that we must go back to Audubon before we find the same general 
handling of the subject from the biographical standpoint. Therefore the 
need of a work of the character and scope of the present one has long been 
felt, and impatiently awaited. Its delay, as is well known, has been due 
to the difficulty of securing a publisher who would undertake the pe- 
cuniary risk of so expensive an undertaking. Consequently ornithologists 
have great reason to be grateful to Professor J. D. Whitney, through 
whose interest in the work, and the generous cooperation of Mr. Alexan- 
der Agassiz, is due its final appearance. Through these combined influ- 
ences the work, from the bibliographical point of view, has rather com- 
plex relations. Primarily it forms volumes XII and XIII of the *Mem- 
oirs* of the Museum of Comparative Zoology. It also is complementary 
to the *Land Birds' of the California Geological Survey, Professor J. 
D. Whitney, State Geologist, and to 'A History of North American Birds J 
Land Birds,' by the authors of the present volumes, of which work it is 
virtually a continuation. It has also its own separate title of 'The Water 
Birds of North America.' Professor Whitney, in the 'Introduction' to the 
present work, explains in detail this complicated relationship, and the cir- 
cumstances to which it is due. As regards the method of illustration, the 
work is uniform with the 'Land Birds' of the California Survey, the nu- 
merous wood-cuts being inserted in the text, and colored by hand (in the 
colored copies), instead of being in part grouped in plates and colored by 
chromo-lithography, as was the case in the three volumes of the 'History 
of North American Birds.' 

In regard to the text of the 'Water Birds,' the technical part, although 
originally written some years since, has been brought down with the fullest 
detail, and with even more than Mr. Ridgway's usual care, to the date of 
printing; the biographical part remains as left by Dr. Brewer at the time 
of his death in January, 18S0, and is therefore practically nearly five years 
behind the date of publication. This is certainly unfortunate, in view of 
the recent rapid increase of our knowledge of the habits and distribution 
of our water birds, particularly the marine species, but under the circum- 
stances of publication this appears to have been nearly unavoidable. 
* The water birds are divided into, first 'A. Waders,' and 'B. Swimmers,' 
"for the convenience of the student," and tentatively further subdivided 
into the following nine 'orders': I, llerodiones; II, Limicolae; III, Alec- 
torides; IV, Plioeaicopteri ; V, Anseres ; VI, Steganopodes ; VII, Lon- 
gipennes; VIII, Tubinares; X, Pygopodes. Not only are the characters 
of the nigher groups quite fully given, but there are analytical keys to 
the minor groups, as well as to the species and subspecies. The diag- 
noses and descriptive matter are ample ; extremes and averages of measure- 
ments of often large series of specimens are usually given, and also special 
attention to the matter of individual as well as geographical variation. 
In short, it is sufficient to say that the technical matter, though condensed, 
is admirably preKcnted. 
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Perhaps the most striking, and to the lay student the most unlocked for 
and unwelcome feature of the work, are the numerous changes in nomen- 
clature as compared with Mr. Ridgway*s ^Nomenclature of North American 
Birds,' published in 1881, and the numerous additions to the list of pre- 
viously recognized North American species. The additions, 33 in number, 
include, besides several Old World species, some half a score described 
within the last two years. The additions are : — 



Ardea wardi. 

^gialitis mongolica. 

Eurynorhynchus pygmaeus. 

Rallus beldingi. 

Fulica atra. 

Olor cygnus. 

Fuligula rufina. 

Mergellus albellus.* 

Pelecanus (fuscus?) californicus.f 

Phalacrocorax dilophus albocilia- 

tus. 
Phalacrocorax pelagicus robustus.f 



Larus kumlieni. 
Larus nelsoni. 
Larus schistisagut. 
Larus minutus. 
Xema furcata. 
Diomedea exulans. 
Diomedea melanophrys. 
Puflinus borealis. 
CEstrelata fisheri. 
CEstrelata gularis. 
Cepphus grylle.J 
Cepphus motzfeldi. 



The principal changes in nomenclature are indicated below, the left hand 
series being the names used in the 'Nomenclature' of 1881, the right hand 
series those adopted in the 'Water Birds.' In many cases the changes have 
been for some time foreseen as inevitable ; in others their necessity has only 
recently become evident; a few are here made for the first time. The 
houleversement is most radical among the Loons, Grebes, and Auks, 
where the subversions in several cases amount to the actual transposition 
of names from one group to another. While such transpositions are to 
be deplored, the future stability of nomenclature of course demands their 
adoption when shown to be inevitably necessary. 



'NOMENCLATURE. 

Herodias alba egretta. 
Vanellus cristatus. 
CharadriuK pluvialis. 
^gialitis cantiaca nivosa. 
Gallinago media wilsoni. 
Gallinago media. 
Totanus glottis. 
Lobipes hyperboreus. 
Grus fratercula. 
" canadensis. 



'WATKR BIRDS.' 

H. egretta. 

V. capella. 

C. apricariuK. 

JE,. alexandrina nivosa. 

G. wilsoni. 

G. ccelestis. 

T. nebularius. 

L. lobatus. 

G. canadensis. 

G. mexicanus. 



* Added in view of its probable future occurence. 

t Subsp. nov. 

X Not Uria grylU of the Check List, which is now Ce^hms moMdH, 
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*NOMENCLATURE.* 

Olor americanus. 

Bemicia leucopsiK. 

Harelda glacialis. 

Polysticta stelleri. 

Lampronetta fischeri. 

Somateria moUissima dresseri. 

Tachypetes aquila. 

Phalacrocorax violaceus. 

P. violaceus resplendens. 

Phalacrocorax bicristatus. 

Rissa tridactyla kotzebuei. 

Sterna regia. 

Sterna cantiaca acuflavida. 

Sterna fluviatilis. 

Sterna macrura. 

Hydrochelidon lariformis surina- 

mensis. 
Stercorarius buffoni. 
Diomedea brachyura. 
Diomedea culminata. 
Fulmarus glacialis pacificus. 
Priocella tenuirostris. 
Priofinus melanurus. 
Puflinus fuliginosus. 
CEstrelata bulweri. 
Fregetta grallaria. 
Podiceps holbcelli. 
Tachybaptes dominicus. 
Coljmbus torquatus. 
Colymbus arcticus. 
Colymbus adamsi. 
Colymbus pacificus. 
Colymbus septentrionalis. 
Alca impennis. 
Utamania torda. 
Lomvia troile. 
Lomvia troile californica. 
Lomvia arra. 
Lomvia arra briinnichi. 
Uria grylle. 
Uria columba. 
Uria carbo. 

Simorhynchus pygmsus. 
Phaleris psittacula. 



'water birds.* 

O. columbianus. 

Branta leucopsis. 

H. hyemalis. 

Eniconetta stelleri. 

Arctonetta fischeri. 

S. dresseri. 

Fregata aquila. 

P. pelagicus. 

P. pelagicus resplendens. 

P. urile. 

R. tridactyla pollicaris. 

S. maxima. 

S. sandvicensis acuflavida. 

S. hirundo. 

S. paradisaea. 

H. nigra surinamensis. 

S. longicaudatus. 
D. albatrus. 

Thalassogeron culminatus. 
F. glacialis glupischa. 
P. glacialoides. 
P. cinereus. 
P. stricklandi.* 
Bulweria bulweri. 
Cymodroma f grallaria. 
Colymbus holbcelli. 
Podiceps dominicus. 
Urinator immer. 
Urinator arcticus. 
Urinator adamsi. 
Urinator pacificus. 
Urinator lumme. 
Plautus* impennis. 
Alca torda. 
Uria troile. 

Uria troile californica. 
Uria lomvia arra. 
Uria lomvia. 
Cepphus mandtii. 
Cepphus columba. 
Cepphus carbo. 
Phaleris pygmaeus. 
Cyclorrhynchus psittacula. 



* Nom. sp, nov. 
t Gen. nov. 
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The reductions from the list of 1881 number onXy two, namely : Cktu 
albatus of the 'Nomenclature' is now made a synonym oiCken hyperhoreui. 
and Brachyrhampkus brachypterus is similarly referred to Synthlihor- 
hamphus antiquus. — ^J. A. A. 

Coues and Prentiss's Avifauna Columbiana. — The title* of this inter 
esting brochure, although explicit, fails to fully imply the scope of the 
work, 4 pages of which are devoted to the * Literature of the Subject,' 17 
to the ' Location and Topography of the District,* 5 to the * General 
Character of the Avifauna,' 78 to the ' Annotated List of the Birds,* 8 to 
a 'Snmmary and Recapitulation,' and 3 to the 'Game Laws of the Dis- 
trict,' following which is a full index. The 100 woodcuts, illustrating 
structural characters of the birds, are mainly from previous publications by 
the senior author. Three of the maps — colored, and drawn to the scale of 
3 59 inches to the mile — illustrate minutely the topography of the three 
regions into which the District is divided, while the fourth is a general 
map of the District and immediately contiguous country. 

The original 'List of the Birds of the District of Columbia,' etc., pub- 
lished in 1862, contained 226 species, only one of which proves to have 
been included erroneously. The additions made in the twenty-two years 
which have intervened number 23, making the total number of the pres- 
ent list 248. In rewriting the list the authors, besides incorporating the 
additional species, have expanded their annotations about four-fold, through 
fuller notices of the habits of the species, and in noting the changes in 
the bird-fauna resulting from the growth of a large city. The subject in 
general is treated not only with great fulness, but is very attractively set 
forth, and in general plan forms an excellent model of what a faunal list 
should be. The preliminary matter includes an account of *Rail Shooting 
on the Anacobtia River Marshes,' illustrated with two plates. In the 
'Recapitulation,' the species are arranged in five categories, from which it 
appears that 47 are permanent residents, 46 winter residents, and 66 sum- 
mer visitors, while 49 occur only as spring and autumn migrants, and 40 
as very rare or accidental visitors. — ^J. A. A. 

Ridgway on Rare Neotropical Birds. t — The species considered are 
Harporhynchus ocellutus Scl., Pyranga erythrocephalus (Sw.), Zono- 
trichia quinqucstriata Scl. & Salv., Contopus ockraceus Scl. & Salv.. and 
Panyptila cttyennensis (Gm.), about which there are brief remarks re- 
specting their affinities. Mr. Ridgway is inclined to restrict the genus 

* Bulletin of the United States National Museum. No. 26. Avifauna Columbiana : 
being a list of Birds ascertained to inhabit the District of Columbia, with the times of 
anriv.il and departure of such as are non-residents, and brief notices of habits, etc. 
The Second Edition, revised to date and entirely rewritten. By Elliott Coucs, M. D., 
Ph.D., Professor of Anatomy in the National Medical College, etc., and D. Webster 
Prentiss, A.M.. M.D., Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics in the National 
Medical College, etc. Washington : Government Printing Office, 1883. 8vo., pp. 133, 
100 woodcuts, frontispiece, and 4 folded maps. 

t Notes upon some Rare Species of Neotropical Birds. By Robert Ridgway. 
Curator Department of Birds, United States National Museum. Ibis. Oct. 1883. 
pp. 3Q9-40I. 
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ZoHotrichia to a **very well circumscribed group of purely Nearctic 
species," and to exclude various Neotropical formfi which have been 
referred to it. — J. A. A. 

Ridgway on the Pied Wagtails of Eastern Asia.* — Mr. Ridgway 
believes that Dr. Stejneger's series of five skins collected at Bering 
Island and in Kamtchatka prove conclusively that it is either only the 
adult male in summer of Motacilla amurensis which has the *'back black, 
while the fully adult female is indistinguishable from M. ocularis^ or 
else that these two birds are identical ;*' M, amurensis being the adult male 
and Af. ocularis the adult female, or perhaps the winter plumage of both 
sexes. Mr. Ridgway further suggests that Mr. Seebohm*s M. blakistoni 
may be merely the adult male of ^M. amurensis." — ^J. A. A. 

Lawrence on New Species of American Birds. f — The species here 
described are i. Ckrysotis canifrons, from the Island of Aruba, West 
Indies; 2. Formicivora griseigula. from British Guiana; and 3. Sfer- 
mofhila parxm, from Tehuantepec City, Mexico. — J. A. A. 

Jouy on Birds collected in Japan.^ — Mr. Jouy, in a paper of nearly 
fifty pages, presents his observations made partly at Subashiri, twenty-five 
miles due west from Yokohama, on the eastern slope of Fuji-Yama, the 
highest mountain in Japan, and partly near Omacht, at the base of the 
Tate-Yama Mountains, about one hundred and thirty miles northwest 
from Yokohama. July and part of June were spent at Fuji-Yama; a 
short time was passed at Chiusenji Lake, about the beginning of Septem- 
ber; while the latter part of this month, October, November, and part of 
December were devoted to the Tate-Yama. Very full and interesting field- 
notes are given on about one hundred species, with bibliographical refer- 
ences, and often descriptions of nests and eggs, and previously unde- 
scribed immature phases of plumage. Mr. Jouy has evidently made good 
use of his excellent opportunities, and the results of his work are well 
presented. As already noted {antea, p. 108), his collections were made 
for the National Museum. — ^J. A. A. 

Publications Received. — Abbott, Charles C. A Naturalists' Rambles 
about Home. 8vo., pp. 485. New York. D. Appleton & Co., 1884. 

Ballard, H. H. Hand-book of the St. Nicholas Agassiz Association. 
8vo., pp. 116, iv. Lenox, Mass., 1884. 

* On the Probable Identitv of Motacilla ocularis Swinhoe and M. amurensis See- 
bohm, with Remarks on an Allied supposed Species, M. blakistoni Scebohm. By 
Robert Ridgway. Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., 1883, pp. 144-147. Oct. 5, 1883. 

t Descriptions of New Species of Birds of the Genera Chrysotis, Formicivora, and 
Spermophila. By George N. Lawrence. Ann. New York Acad. Sci., Vol. II, No. 12, 
pp. 38X-383, 1883. 

X Ornithological Notes on Collections made in Japan from June to December, i882t 
By Pierre Ix)uis Jouy. Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., 1883, pp. 273-318. Dec. 27, 1883. 
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Cory, C. B. The Birds of Haiti and San Domingo. Part II, Julj, 1884. 
4to., pp. 37-112, pll. 6. 

Coues, E. On the Application of Trinomial Nomenclature to Zodlogj. 
(Zoologist, July, 1884, pp. 242-247.) 

CoUett, Robert. Ueber Alca impennis in Norwegen. (Mittheil. dcs 
Ornith. Vereins in Wien, 1884.) 

Gumey, J. H. A List of the Diurnal Birds of Prey, etc., preserved in 
the Norfolk and Norwich Museum. 8vo., pp. xv, 187. 1884. 

Harvie-Brown, J. A., J. Cordeaux, R. M. Harrington, and A. G. More. 
Report on the Migration of Birds. Fifth Report, 1883. 8vo., pp. iv, 
129. 1884. 

Langille, J. H. Our Birds in their Haunts. 8vo., pp. 624, woodcuts. 
Boston, S. E. Cassino & Co., 1884. 

Merriam, C. H. On a Bird new to the Bermudas, with Notes upon 
several species of rare or accidental occurrence in these Islands. (Bull. 
No. 24. U. S. Nat. Mus., pp. 281-284. 1884.) 

Palm^n, J. A. Antwort an Herrn E. F. von Homeyer beziiglich der 
'ZugKtrassen der Vogel.* 8vo., pp, iv, 95. Helsingfors und Leipzig, 1882. 

Ridgway, R. Remarks upon the close relationship between the White 
and Scarlet Ibises (Eudocimus albus and E. ruber.) (The Auk, July, 
1884.) 

Schalow, H. (i.) Eine neue Musophaga aus Central-Afrika. (Zeits. 
fiir die Gesammte Orn., I. Jahrg., pp. 103-112, pi. vi. 1884.) (^O Die 
Reisen Dr. Richard B6hm*s im centralen Ostafrika.) (Zeits. fUr Orn. und 
practibche Gefliigelz., Ill (VIII) Jahrg. Nr. 4-9.) 

Stejneger, L. (i.) Ueber einige Formen der Untergattung Anorthura. 
(Zeits. fiir die Gesammte Orn. i Jahr. 1884.) (2.) Die wichtigsten ornith- 
ologischen Publicationen aus den Vereinigten Staaten vom i. Januar 1883 
bis I. Mai 1884. (Ibid., pp. 179-192.) (3.) Remarks on the Type Speci- 
men of Limicola hartlaubii Verr. (Ibid., pp. 84-85.) (4.) Brief Review 
of the Lagopodes belonging to the group Attagen Kaup. (Proc. U. S. 
Nat. Mus., 1884, pp. 70-81. July, 1884.) 

American Naturalist, Aug., Sept., Oct., 1884. 

Bulletin Essex Institute, XV, Nos. 1-6. XVI, Nos. 1-3. 

Bulletin of Massachusetts Natural History, I, Nos. 3, 4. 

Naturalist, The, A Journ. of Nat. Hist, for the North of England, Nos. 
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Ornithologist and Odiogist, July, 1884. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, 
XXI, No. 115, 1884. 

Proceedings of the Newport Natural History Society, 18S3-4, J"ly» 1884. 

Random Notes on Natural History, I, Nos. 7-9, 1884. 

Science Record, II, No. 10. 

Transactions Acad. Science of St. Louis, IV, No. 3, 1884. 

Transactions Ottawa Field Naturalists' Club, No. 4, 1882-83. No. 5, 
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Zeitschrift fUr die Gesammte Ornithologie. I, No. 2. 
United States Geological Survey. Third Ann. Rep., i88i-8i, 4to.. pp. 
xviii, 564. pll. 32, 1884. 



GENERAL NOTES. 

* 

Another Kirtland's Warbler from Michigan. — The National Museum 
has recently acquired a fully adult male of this species which on the 
collector's label bears the following legend: "No iii, collection of N. Y. 
Green. . . . Dendratca pinus. Pine-creeping Warbler. . . . Battle Creek, 
Mich. . . . May 11, 1883." '^^^ specimen, which was generously pre- 
sented to the National Museum by Mr. J. H. Batty, of Parkville, L. I., 
is in the highest state of plumage of the fully adult male, and has the 
yellow of the under parts entirely free from markings on the jugulum, 
which are present in the type (an immature male changing to spring 
plumage) and in two of the three adult females in the collection. — Robert 
RiDGWAY, IVashinffton. D. C. 

Geothl3rpi8 trichas wintering in Eastern Massachusetts. — I have re- 
*:ently examined a male Maryland Yellow-throat brought me by a neigh- 
bor, which was caught by his cat in the latter part of January, 1884. He 
was unable to give the exact date, but is positive it was later than the 
middle of the month. The bird was in fine plumage and good condition, 
evidently not prevented by disease or injury from accompanying its mates 
southward at the usual season. As I can find no similar record. I thought 
it might be well to make a note of the above. — F. C. Browne, Framinfr- 
ham. Mass. 

The Yellow-breasted Chat and Summer Redbird in Canada. — On the 
i6th of May. 1884, I found the dead body of an olive-backed bird lying on 
the ground. The maggots fell from it as I took it up, but it was still in 
condition to show that had I found it a few days sooner 1 would have 
added to my collection a perfect specimen of the Yellow-breasted Chat 
^Icteria virens). The bird had evidently been killed by flying against 
the telegraph wires which pass near where it was found. 

Ten days later, when visiting Mr. Dickson, station master of the Grand 
Trunk Railway at Waterdown. he pointed out to me an old unused mill- 
race, grown up with briars and brambles, where the day previous he had 
seen a pair of Chats mated. Mr. Dickson was collecting at the time, and 
was surprised at their suddenly appearing within ten feet of him, but on 
his trying to get to a safer shooting distance they disappeared in the thicket 
and did not a'^ain become visible, though they kept continually scolding 
at him. These are the only records I have of this species being noticed 
in Canada. 
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On the mountain above the water work's reservoir is a clump of mixed 
bush near which lives an old man who knows the birds thoroughly. He 
has often told me of a season long ago when a number of red birds bred 
there which had not the black wings and tail of the Scarlet Tanager. I 
have looked at this bush with interest ever since, and on Maj' 20, this 
year, as I was scrutinizing a group of Tanagers leisurely sunning them- 
selves among the topmost branches of a tall elm, I noticed one differ- 
ent in plumage from the others. In bringing it down I was greatlv 
pleased to find a fine female of the Summer Redbird (^Pyranga cestix'o)^ 
this being the first record of the species for Canada, so far as I am aware. 

I think I have also seen the Connecticut Warbler but without actual 
measurement it is difficult to distinguish between it and the Mourning 
Warbler. — Thomas McIlwraith, Hamilton^ Ontario. 

Breeding of Passerculus princeps on Sable Island. — In the last number 
of 'The Auk' Mr. Ridgvvay stated : "The National Museum possesses a 
considerable series of eggs labelled ^Passerculus savana^ Sable Island, 
Nova Scotia. July, 1862 ; J. P. Dodd.' which are uniformly so much larger 
than those of the Savannah Sparrow as to strongly suggest the probability 
that they may be in reality those of the Ipswich Sparrow. At any rate 
the matter is worth investigating, and it is hoped that some reader of 
* The Auk' may be able to decide the question" (pp. 292-293). Acting 
upon the above suggestion I immediately wrote to the Rev. W. A. Des- 
Brisay, a resident missionary of Sable Island, requesting him to send me 
a specimen of the common * Gray Bird ' of the Island. This he was kind 
enough to do. and the specimen, in confirmation of Mr. Ridgwiiy's suspi- 
cion, proves to be an unquestionable Ipswich Sparrow. — C. Hart Mkr- 
RiAM, Locust Grove. N. Y. 

The Cardinal Grosbeak breeding in Brooklyn, N. Y. — ^June 8, 1884, I 
found Cardinalis virginianus breeding in Prospect Park, Brooklyn. The 
nest, which contained three egjjjs, was very loosely constructed, principally 
of the long, slender leaves of various aquatic plants, and was suspended 
in a mass of vines drooping over the bed of a small brook. — E. T. Adnby. 
29 West 36th St., New York City. 

The Orchard Oriole (^Icterus spurius) in Western Vermont. — The oc- 
currence of birds beyond their natural or normal habitat is always of in- 
terest, since from a study of these occurrences and their causes many 
facts in regard to geographical distribution are brought out. On June i, 
18S3. 1 had the pleasure of taking two specimens of that rather southern 
species, the Orchard Oriole {Icterus spurius)^ at Middlebury, Vermont. 
They were taken on the campus of Middlebury College, and are now in 
the College Museum. They were both males, one being in the perfect 
plumage of the adult, the other in the immature dress of the young bird. 
When shot they were skipping about in the branches of a maple, and a 
diligent search failed to reveal others of the species. So far as I am able 
to ascertain, this is the first record of the occurrence of this species in this 
State. — F. H. Knowlton, National Museum, Washington, D. C 
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The Crow {Corvus frugivorus) as a Fisherman. — I am courteousslv 
permitted by Mr. L. I. Flower of Clifton, N. B., to publish the following 
note of an interesting incident which came under his observation. 

** A few years since, while crossing the Washademock Lake, I noticed a 
Crow flying close to the surface at a spot where the water is very shoal. 
Suddenly, when but a short distance from my boat, the Crow thrust his 
claw^ down into the water and drew to the surface what I afterward discov- 
ered was a fish of about half a pound weight, and then seizing it with his 
bill, by aid of 'tooth and nail* succeeded in drawing it out of the water 
and carrying it to an adjacent rock, the fish all the while struggling hard 
to get free.'* — Montacjuk Chamberlain.**?/. John, N. R. 

Odd Nesting-site of a Great-crested Flycatcher. — In 1875, in either the 
latter part of May or early in June, at Chesnut Hill, a suburb of Philadel- 
phia, but about eight miles northwest of the city proper, a pair of Great- 
crested Flycatchers {Myiarckns crinitus) made three attempts to build a 
nest in the gutter pipe of an inhabited house. The house was of stone, 
with a 'French' roof covered with slate. The pipe was of tin and opened 
out of the gutter about six feet from a window of a boy's room. It was 
bent at the top at an angle of about 30° from the perpendicular, and at 
this bend the birds endeavored to lodge their nest. Each time the ma- 
terials were washed down by rain, and the day after the third flood the 
birds abandoned the locality. There was not a tree on the place over ten 
years old, and I have never, before or since, know^n a Great-crested Fly- 
catcher to establish itself within a mile of the house in question. The 
house was partly covered with vines, but there were none above or within 
five feet of the junction of gutter and pipe. — Frank R. Wklsh, Phiia- 
<1eiphiii. Pa. 

Duck Hawks breeding in the Helderberg Mountains, New York. — Last 
summer I observed a pair of Duck Hawks {Faico peregrinus ncevius) 
several times in the neighborhood of a high cliff in the Helderberg Moun- 
tains, about thirty miles from Albany. Thinking it probable from their 
actions that they had bred there, I visited the locality last April and found 
that thev had been there some time already. Diligent search was at once 
commenced for the nest; during which the old birds were frequently seen, 
and evinced the highest degree of excitability. On the nth of April 
the eyrie was discovered; the eggs, four in number, were placed upon 
the bare surface of a ledge in an extremely wild situation; there was no 
appearance of a nest, but the eggs were surrounded merely by a few bones 
and feathers. The birds showed the greatest anger, flying, shrieking, in 
circles overhead. They were not shot and probably bred elsewhere upon 
the mountain later on, although their second nest was not discovered. 
— G. A. LiXTNKR. Albany. N. V. 

Hybrid between Pedicccetes phasianellus and Cupidonia cupido. — On 
the 1st of February last, or about that date, a curious bird was obtained! at 
a poulterer's shop at Brighton (in England; which had been sent over 
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from America with a large quantity of Grouse — viz., a hybrid between the 
Sharp-tailed Grouse {Pediaecetes f>hasianeilus) and the Pinnated Grouse 
{^Cupidonia cupido). The neck ruff is present, but only a quarter of an 
inch long; the tail, which is brown in the former species and white in the 
latter, is in the hybrid gray; the sides of the toes are only slightly feath- 
ered, and the general color of the plumage is intermediate between the 
two species. This bird, which through the kindness of Mr. Langton is 
now in my collection, was a male. Almost all wild hybrids are males, 
which doubtless arises from the more obscure plumage of the females 
causing them to be passed over, and this applies as much to Ducks and 
Finches as to Game-birds. As examples may be cited the cross be- 
tween a Pochard {^Fuligula ferina) and a Nyroca {^P. nyroca)^ the Lin- 
net (^Lintiota cannabina) cum Greenfinch (Z,. chloris) cross, and the 
Blackcock {Tetrao fetrix) cum Capercaillie (2". urog-allns), which arc 
almost always all males, though females are pickpd up now and then. Of 
the Linnet cum Greenfinch cross, although I have examined many males, 
I have only seen two females, and I imagine that the experience of other 
observers in England would be the same. 

That no doubt should exist about the hybrid Grouse, it was submitted 
to Dr. Elliott Coues, who confirmed its origin, adding that he had never 
seen a specimen before, though he knew of the existence of one, recorded 
in the 'Nuttall Bulletin' a few years ago.*— J. H. Gurney, Jun.. North- 
repps ^ Norwich. En ff land. 

Notes on Lagopus leucunis. — As Dr. Stejneger, in an article in a recent 
number of the 'American Naturalist,' on the moulting of toe nails in the 
genus LagopuSs makes no mention of/,, leucurus^ the following may be of 
interest. 

An average of the nails of ii winter (November to March) s{>ecimens 
gives 7-10-12-10 mm. for the ist, 2d, 3d, and 4th toes respectively, and of 6 
summer specimens (June and August) gives 6-S-9-8 mm. The extremes 
are an August bird, measuring 5-7-8-8 mm. and a February bird, showing 
8-12-13-11 mm. with claws excessively curved. At first it seemed 
reasonable to suppose the shorter summer nails were due to wear on rocks, 
but one August bird showed the moult to be but partially completed, some 
of the nails falling off in my hands, and others clinging with but a slight 
hold. One bird showed a formula as follows: 9-12-11-11 mm., the 
middle claw being perfect and shorter than the 2d or 4th. 

I failed to detect any positive difference between the summer plumages 
of male and female, unless it is in the female being more ochraceous. The 
fineness of the waving and mottling is variable in both sexes. 

The shafts of the primaries are pure white, or white below and either 
black or dark colored above. The last form is only found in winter birds, 
and in every case of dark — not black — primary shafts, the webs were 
spotted with dusky. 



• [By Mr. Brrwster. in Vol. II. 1877. pp. 66-6S.] 
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Seven young birds in August had the ist and 2d primaries more or 
less white, and the last four pure white. The other primaries were 
plumbeous, mottled on web-margins with ochraceous. 

The tails of the half-grown birds were banded and mottled with brown 
like the back; showing a bleaching to white along the centres of the outer 
feathers. One bird — an adult male, taken the last of June — has a black 
centre spot at the end of an outer tail feather. 

During winter the sexes keep in separate flocks. At least so I judge 
from noting that where two or more birds were taken from a flock, all 
were of the same sex. — Frank M. Drkw,. /ittnker Hill, Til. 

Eskimo Curlew at San Diego, Cal. — One individual of this species (^Nu- 
ffienius borealis) was attracted by my decoys and shot, September, 1883. 
The same dav I shot a Iludsonian Curlew from out of a mixed flock of 
shore birds. Both were new to me at the time, although since the Hud- 
sonian has been seen quite frequently, and was in April, this year, abun- 
dant in good-sized flocks, feeding on a grub-pest that pervaded the mesa 
slopes adjoining the Bay. But this single record of the Eskimo Curlew 
is, as far as I can learn, the first for this southern coast. The bird was in 
good plumage, but apparently ill at ease and flying alone — perhaps a 
straggler which came with the early flocks of the Long-billed Curlew and 
Willet. — Godfrey Holtbrhoff, National City. Cal. 

Nesting of the Little Black Rail in Connecticut. — On the evening of the 
13th of July. 1876, one of my neighbors called in to ask me if I cared for a 
set of Rail's eggs. I did not care very much, as Virginia Rails are very 
common here, but on inquiry as to what variety he had found, he replied 
that he could not tell. lie had been mowing at the Cove meadows and his 
scythe had decapitated a Rail sitting on her nest of nine eggs, and he had 
placed the remains of the bird and eggs — some of them broken — aside for 
me- I was greatly surprised when I beheld what he had brought me, so 
totally unlike were they to anything I had ever seen, and it was only after 
considerable research that I discovered that I possessed something very 
rare—eggs of the Little Black Rail {^Porzana famaicensis). Some of these 
specimens I sent to my friend, Mr. H. A. Purdie of Boston, for confirmation 
of their idcntitv, and an account of the find was inserted in the 'Bulletin 
of January, 1877. The other specimens I retained in my collection, with 
no anticipation that opportunity would ever recur for duplicating them. 
But on the 6th of June, 1884, I made a trip to 'Great Island' — a tract of 
salt meadow near the mouth of the Connecticut River, on its eastern 
shore — in search of nests of Ammodmmi which abound in that locality. 
During a very successful hunt for them I observed a tuft of green grass 
careful Iv woven and interlaced tojjether. too artificiallv to he the work of 
nature. 'Merely another Finch's nest,' I mused, as I carefully parted the 
green bower overhanging it. But wasn't there an extra and audible beat 
to my pulse when before my astonished gaze lay three beautiful Little 
Black Rail's eggs.' Recovering from my surpri-^e I carefully replaced the 
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disarranged curtain that excluded the sun from the precious eggs, fixed 
some permanent ranges, and quietly departed to await the completion of 
the set. A week later, on the 13th of June, I again visited the nest and 
found therein the full complement of nine eggs. 

This nest was situated about fortj rods back from the shore of the river, 
on the moist meadow, often overflowed by the spring tides. The particu- 
lar spot had not been mowed for several years, and the new gras.s, spring- 
ing up through the old, dry, accumulated growths of previous years, was 
thick, short, and not over eight or ten inches in height— a fine place for 
Rails to glide unseen among its intricacies. The nest after the comple- 
ment of Q^%^ were deposited in it resembled that of the common Meadow 
Lark, it consisting of fine meadow grasses loosely put together, with a 
covering of the standing grasses woven over it and a pabsage and entrance 
at one side. The eggs also have a general resemblance to the Lark*s, but 
differ in several points, being smaller and of a duller white, without the 
gloss usual on the Lark's. The spots are also smaller than the ordinary 
markings on the Lark's eggs. In size I find them as follows: No i, 1.04 
X .81 inches; No. 2, 1.04 X .81; No. 3, 1.04 X .79; Nos. 4 and 5, i.oo 
X 80; No. 6, 1.00 X .81 ; No. 7, 1.02 X .80; No. 8, .98 X 81 ; No. 9. .97 
X .80. 

Compared with other Rail's eggs, they most resemble in general color 
those of the Virginia Rail, but the markings are much smaller as well as 
much more numerous; two of the specimens have, however, large spots, 
like Virginia Rail's, at the large end; but in the majority the spots are 
small and abundant. The difference between the two ends, if any, is very 
slight, the eggs being much less elongated than those of any other Rail 
I have seen. 

I found a Lark's nest the same day within two rods of this Rail's nest, 
and not very far from it a Virginia Rail's nest. Taking one of the nine 
eggs therein for comparison, I find it measures 1.30 X .98 inches; rather 
larger than the average of the species. 

I must add an account of my efforts to secure the Little Black Rail with 
the set. I devoted the whole day to this special end, and visited the nest 
about every half hour through the day, approaching it with every possible 
caution, and having a little tuft of cotton directly over the nest to indicate 
the exact spot; but although I tried it from every quarter with the utmost 
diligence and watchfulness, I was never able to obtain the slightest glimpse 
of the bird — never perceived the slightest quiver of the surrounding grass 
to mark her movements as she glided away, and yet I found the eggs warm 
every time, indicating that she had but just left them. — ^John N. Clark. 
Say brook, Ct. 

The Widgeon in Maine in February. — On the 20th of February last 
Mr. T. B. Davis, the gunsmith of this city, showed me a recently killed 
male specimen of the Widgeon {Mareca amcricana), which .had been for- 
warded to him for preservation by a sportsman of Freeport, Maine. The 
bird had been dead several days. February, 1884, will be remembered as 
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a month of mild and rainy weather. It appears probable, therefore, that 
this bird should be rejjarded as an early migrant rather than as a winter 
resident. 

I have looked through the records in vain for specific notice of the 
Widgeon's occurrence in New England during winter. Dr. Coues, how- 
ever, both in his ' List of New England Birds' and in 'New England Bird 
Life,* states, in general terms, that it is to be found at that season. — 
Nathan Clifford Brown, Portland, Me. 

Pelicans on the Move. — Mr. Wm. Smith, who resides at Burlington 
Beach, at the west end of Lake Ontario, and who is making observations 
for the Migration Committee of the A. O. U., reports his station being 
visited by five White Pelicans on March 13. The wind was blowing strong 
from the southeast, and the birds came up the lake before it. flying heavily, 
and passing his house alighted on the ice on the bay. They seemed very 
tired, and at once squatted flat, with the head and neck drawn in and resting 
between the shoulders, in which position they might readily have been 
mistaken for chunks of ice. Mr. Smith examined them closelv with his 
glass at a distance of 300 to 400 yards and then tried to reach them with 
the rifle. When the ball landed among them they jumped straight up and 
moved 100 yards farther off. They were very unwilling to move, and 
gave opportunity for two more long but unsuccessful shots, and finally 
went off east down the lake again, flying low and hugging the shore for 
shelter from the wind. The last time this species visited the Bay was in 
the month of May, and they stayed fishing around the inlet for a day or 
two, and two of their number were shot by a fisherman ; the other two 
then made off. — T. McIlwraith. Hamilton, Ontario. 

Capture of Megalestris skua off the Coast of Cape Cod, Mass. — 1 

shot a specimen of the Skua Gull, on Jaeger, September 10, 1884, about 
eight miles east of Polluck Rip, as I was on a return trip from the fishing 
grounds. I had been tolling the Shearwaters for some time with livers 
taken from our freshly caught codfish, in hopes to attract the attention of 
other birds, and at the time had at least forty of the Greater and Sooty 
Shearwaters following; but the day was too hot and still for the birds to 
be actively flying about, and this was the only new or different kind 
called in ; but I felt more than paid for the trouble, and proud of the cap- 
ture, which I have carefully mounted with a view to add it to my collec- 
tion in the State House, Topeka, Kansas. I did not observe the bird 
until it was well astern, and for fear of loosing it did not wait to note its 
flight and actions but dropped it on sight. 

The specimen was a female, and presents the following characters : 
Length, 22.00 in., stretch of wing, 54.00; wing. 1475; tail, 6.00; tarsus 
2.40; middle toe and claw, 1.80; bill, 1.95; depth at base, .75; plate or 
cere, 1.03. Weight, 2 lbs. 11 oz. Color dark sooty plumbeous or slate, 
with pale chestnut markings on neck and back, which gives that portion 
a dull rusty look. Tail and remiges white at base, the white extend- 
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ing out on the latter from | to jI their length. (I cannot give the exact dis- 
tances, as the quills are in moult and not full grown.) Shafts of both white 
to near tips. The two central tail-feathers are not longer than the other 
tail-feathers. — N. S. Goss, Topeka^ Kan. 

Brachyrhamphus hypoleucus off the Coast of Southern California.— 
On a return trip from the Coronados Isles to San Diego, California, Maj 
20, 1884, when about five miles out to sea, and a little north of the Mexi- 
7, can boundary line, I shot a pair of 4antus's Guillemots. I have the birds 
in my collection. Notes from 'Catalogue and Register,* entered from 
memoranda taken at the time of killing: — 

Sex. Length. Alar extent. Wing. Tail. Tarsus, Bill. 
$ 9.60 16.00 4.65 0.95 0.75 

9 10.10 16.35 4-75 0'95 o-8o 

Depth of bill at base, .23; width, .20; gape, (f , 1.30, ?, 140. Iris dark 
brown ; bill black with sides of under mandible at base pale bluish ; inside 
of legs, tops of feet and webs light blue; outside of legs, bottoms of feet 
and webs dusky; claws black; the testicles a little larger than swollen 
kernels of barley; no signs of the enlargement of any of the eggs in the 
ovary. On the way up I saw three others but was unable to approach 
near enough for a shot. 

The birds closely resemble B. marmoratus in winter dress, and, like 
them, prefer to escape by diving and flying under the water, but when 
hard pressed more readily take wing. This 1 account for by their legs 
being longer, which enables them to spring at a bound clear of the water. 
— N. S. Goss. Topeka^ Kan. 

'Avifauna Columbiana' — a Protest. — Coues and Prentiss's late 'Avifauna 
Columbiana,'* while bearing the seal and token of its authorship in the 
clear and woodsy style of the notes, that so often give us bright glimpses 
of the life history of our birds, as well as in the arrangement of the scien- 
tific and technical matter, is yet disappointing in some regards, owing to 
the fact that the authors did not take pains enough to bring their work up 
to date, or to revise by recent observation the work of twenty-one yeani 
ago. 

As it stands, the list is misleading in some of its statements, and does 
not thoroughly represent the recent progress of ornithology in the District 
of Columbia. In their preface the authors refer with justifiable pride to 
the first edition, prepared by them while yet in college, as standing **the 
test of time better than boys' work generally does." In their present 
edition "there has been found little to correct," "and not much to add, of 
the authors' own knowledge, because they have paid little attention to the 
subject during the intervening years. They have, however, entirely recast 



• Avifauna Columbiana, by Drs. E. Coucs and D. W. Prentiss, a revised edition of 
their 'List of the Birds of the District of Columbia,' published in the 'Smithsonian 
Report' for 1861. 
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the (hrticle" VLTid ^^embodted ike addiiioHs to the list made meanwhile, by 
others.** It would seem, though, that but two or three of the numerous 
working ornithologists of the District have been consulted, and these 
rather for notes on a few specified species than for general information. 

As a result, while they add eight species to Jouy's list (Catalogue of 
the Birds of the District of Columbia, by P. L. Jouy, 1877, which added 16 
to Coues and Prentiss's list of 1862), they omit five more, viz. : Sander- 
ling, Calidris arenaria (L.) 111.; Yellow l^ViW, Porzana noz^eboracensis 
(Gmel.) Bd. ; Sawwhet Owl, Nyctale acadica (Gmel.) Bp. ; Turnstone, 
Strepsilas inierpres (L.) III. ; and American Pelican, Pelecanns cry- 
throrhynchus Gmel.* This does not include two, Mclospiza lincolni 
(Aud.) Bd. and Aegialitcs melodus circumcinctus Ridg. , which have been 
obtained since ^Avifauna Coluinbiana* went to press. Three birds men- 
tioned as seen but not taken, but which should have been entered as taken, 
are Archibuteo lasfopus sancti-johannis (Gm.) Ridg., Porzana jamaicensis 
(Gmel.), and Falco peregrinus (Tunst.) Cass. Many changes should 
be made in the remarks on the habits, arrival, and departure of birds; at 
least eight or ten of the birds noted as 'casual' or 'migrants' should be 
made winter or summer residents. Some of these inaccuracies may be 
owing to the changes which have occurred in the topography of the Dis- 
trict. For instance, the formation of the great marshes in the Potomac, 
which is noted in the preface, may have induced the Great White Egret, 
Night Heron, and others to stay longer with us than they did twenty 
years ago. But one of the expressed objects of the present edition was to 
note and record these changes.. In one or two instances the neglect to 
record notes of younger collectors almost lays their work open to more 
serious charges : in one case information that had been volunteered in 
regard to a nest and set of eggs of the Blue-winged Yellow Warbler 
{Helminthophila pinus), taken almost within the city limits, identified by 
Mr. R. Ridgway, and still accessible in Mr. H. Birney's collection, was 
entirely ignored. 

Again, rather than admit a very pardonable error in their first edition, 
they try, by ex post facto evidence, to prove that Mr. P. L. Jouy and Mr. 
R. Ridgway were wrong in correcting said error. In their original edi- 
tion they entered two species of Titmice, one Parus carolinensis^ as 'sum- 
mer resident,* and the oihtT, Parus <i/r/r<///7/.v.«, as 'winter resident.' In 
1877, when Mr. Jouy made his 'Catalogue of the Birds of the District of 
Columbia,' this was the only District record of atricapHlus^ and as speci- 
mens of carolinensis bearing Coues and Prentiss's label oi atricapillus are 
still to be seen in the Smithsonian collection, Mr. Jouy evidently thought 
that they had been deceived in their indentification of the bird, and struck 
it out. In this he was justified by the following facts: (i) While jP. 
carolinensis is not a rare summer resident, it is very abundant in the 
winter; (2) there was not a specimen oi atricapillus taken in the Dis- 

• For full notes on these birds see *The Pastime,* Washington, D. C. (Vol. 3, Nos. i 
and 2.) 
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trict extant, except those on which Coues and Prentiss had evidently 
entered the species, and which differed from caroUnensis only on the 
label ; (3) the improbability that, if such accurate observers as our authors 
had proved themselves to be, had ever seen an atricapillus they would 
allow a caroUnensis afterwards to bear a wrong label. 

In the severe winter of 1878-79, Mr. William Palmer obtained several 
specimens of atricapillus in the District, and now Coues and Prentiss 
replace the bird, remarking that "Mr. Jouy subtracted the species wrongly, 
as now appears" (p. 9) ; and again (p. 37), "in the original edition we 
gave this species as a winter resident, and correctly so, though the name 
has recently been expunged from the list by Mr. Jouy (Cat. B. of D. C, 
1877.) ... It seems that after all the two boys may have been right in stat- 
ing, as they did with hesitation in 1862, that P, caroUnensis is the ordi- 
nary summer Tit; and that specimens indistinguishable from ordinary 
rt/r/crt/iV/w* occur in winter." If any hesitation was felt by the authors 
in 1862, they fail to show it in their text, but entered both species on an 
equal footing as summer or winter resident. And they perpetuate the 
error in the present edition, instead of placing atricapillus among the 
rare winter stragglers, and caroUnensis as a permanent resident. 

Had the authors asked for general notes from even the few collectors 
they did consult, they could not have kept some of their species so rare as 
they did, their unique specimen of Cape May Warbler, for instance, being 
duplicated some years before the phenomenal season of 1882. 

As purely local lists draw their chief scientific value from the record 
they afford of the geographical distribution of species, and their principal 
interest from the amount of progress in investigation they mark, it is to 
be hoped that the next list may be compiled by some one not interested 
in keeping work done nearly a quarter of a century ago from becoming 
antiquated, or willing to rest on ever so well earned laurels. — L. M. 
McCoRMiCK, U, S, Nat. Museum^ Washington^ D. C. 

Notes on Certain Birds observed on a Voyage * from Liverpool to 
Quebec in September, 1883. — About the middle of September, 1883, I 
left England for Canada, and when far out on the ocean, was agreeably 
surprised to notice several well-known species of birds flying around and 
alighting on the rigging of the vessel. It may interest the readers of 
* The Auk ' to hear something of these migrants ; as although it probably 
often happens that birds are met with by vessels crossing the Atlantic at 
that period of the year, there may be no passengers on board who take 
sufficient interest to note the various species. 

The first bird that joined company with our vessel was a common 
British Hawk, the Kestril ( Falco tinnunculus) ; this was on September 
23, when we were about 500 miles from the Irish coast, in fine and com- 
paratively calm weather. It did not stay with us long; but on the fol- 
lowing day, Sept. 24, several other birds appeared, viz., three Hawks, a 
Pied Wagtail {Motacilla yarrelli)^ and two Saxicoltt (probably Saxicola 
(enanthe, the Wheatear). We were now nearly a thousand miles from 
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the Irish coast, and the Hawks and other small birds continued to follow 
the vessel, one of the former catching a Stormy Petrel, which it proceeded 
to devour on the rigging of the ship. That evening two of the Hawks 
were captured hy a sailor, and one of them survived the voyage. On the 
day after their capture I saw them, and believe they belonged to the 
American species of Pigeon Hawk {Palco columbarius). On the follow- 
ing day I caught two Saxico/te, and as there was no chance of keeping 
them alive, preserved their skins, for I did not feel quite sure about the 
species. [♦] On the 25th a third Saxicola appeared on the scene; and 
when in latitude 52° N., longitude 30® W., I noticed two more birds, the 
Land-Rail (Crex pratensis), and the Turnstone {Strepsilas interpres). 
These were particularly interesting to me, and I was able to obtain both 
of them soon after they alighted on the deck of the ship. The former 
was in fair condition ; I kept it alive until the 28th, stuffing it with small 
scraps of raw meat, but owing to stormy weather it died on that day. 
The Turnstone was miserably thin and died in a few hours, though fed as 
the Land-Rail was. Harting, in his most useful * Handbook of British 
Birds,* says of the Rallidae : "Audubon gives two instances of this species 
[1. ^., the Carolina Crake {Ctex Carolina)'] having been met with at sea, 
and as a proof that the short-winged Rallida^ are not incapable of sustained 
flight, it may be noted that during the voyage of the steamship Nova 
Scotia, from Liverpool to Qiiebec, in October, 1865, when in lat. 26° 28' N. 
(?) ; long. 23° 24' W., more than 500 miles from the Irish coast, a Virgin- 
ian Rail {Rallus virginianu$)^ came on deck and was captured. Both 
this and the last-named species visit the Bermudas annually, although 
this group of islands is distant from Cape Hatteras, the nearest point of 
the North American coast, about 600 miles. The well-known Corn Crake 
{^Crex pratensis) ^ too, is a summer visitant to Greenland, and has been 
met with on several occasions on the eastern coast of the United States." 
I know nothing of the migration of the Turnstone on the American 
continent, but it usually arrives on the British coast in August, and last 
summer I shot many specimens on the nth and subsequent days of that 
month, near the estuary of the River Mersey. At all times during our 
voyage, I noticed Gulls around the ship, and when in mid-ocean a small 
flock followed for several hours. — C. J. Young, Montreal^ Can. 



[• It proved to be Saxicola asnanthe, the Wheat ear or Stonechat. These specimens, 
which arc in fall plumage. I have had the pleasure of examining, thanks to the 
kindness of Mr. Young. — J. A. A.] 
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trict extant, except those on which Coues and Prentiss had evidently 
entered the species, and which differed from carolinensis only on the 
label; (3) the improbability that, if such accurate observers as our authors 
had proved themselves to be, had ever seen an atricapillus they would 
allow a carolinensis afterwards to bear a wrong label. 

In the severe winter of 1878-79, Mr. William Palmer obtained several 
specimens of atricapillus in the District, and now Coues and Prentiss 
replace the bird, remarking that **Mr.Jouy subtracted the species wrongly, 
as now appears" (p. 9) ; and again (p. 37), ''in the original edition we 
gave this species as a winter resident, and correctly so, though the name 
has recently been expunged from the list by Mr. Jouy (Cat. B. of D. C, 
1877.) ... It seems that after all the two boys may have been right in stat- 
ing, as they did with hesitation in 1862, that P. carolinensis is the ordi- 
nary summer Tit; and that specimens indistinguishable from ordinary 
rt/r/cft/zV/wj occur in winter.*' If any hesitation was felt by the authors 
in 1862, they fail to show it in their text, but entered both species on an 
equal footing as summer or winter resident. And they perpetuate the 
error in the present edition, instead of placing atricapillus among the 
rare winter stragglers, and carolinensis as a permanent resident. 

Had the authors asked for general notes from even the few collectors 
they did consult, they could not have kept some of their species so rare as 
they did, their unique specimen of Cape May Warbler, for instance, being 
duplicated some years before the phenomenal season of 1882. 

As purely local lists draw their chief scientific value from jthe record 
they afford of the geographical distribution of species, and their principal 
interest from the amount of progress in investigation they murk, it is to 
be hoped that the next* list may be compiled by some one not interested 
in keeping work done nearly a quarter of a century ago from becoming 
antiquated, or willing to rest on ever so well earned laurels. — L. M. 
McCoRMiCK, U. S. Nat. Museum^ Washington,^ D, C. 

Notes on Certain Birds observed on a Voyage from Liverpool to 
Quebec in September, 1883. — About the middle of September, 1883, I 
lefl England for Canada, and when far out on the ocean, was agreeably 
surprised to notice several well-known species of birds flying around and 
alighting on the rigging of the vessel. It may interest the readers of 
*The Auk' to hear something of these migrants; as although it probably 
often happens that birds are met with by vessels crossing the Atlantic at 
that period of the year, there may be no passengers on board who take 
sufficient interest to note the various species. 

The first bird that joined company with our vessel was a common 
British Hawk, the Kestril ( Falco tinnunculus) ; this was on September 
23, when we were about 500 miles from the Irish coast, in fine and com- 
paratively calm weather. It did not stay with us long; but on the fol- 
lowing day, Sept. 24, several other birds appeared, viz., three Hawks, a 
Pied Wagtail {Afotacilla yarrelli), and two Saxicola (probably Saxicola 
(tnanthe^ the Wheatear). We were now nearly a thousand miles from 
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the Irish coast, and the Hawks and other small birds continued to follow 
the vessel, one of the former catching a Stormy Petrel, which it proceeded 
to devour on the rigging of the ship. That evening two of the Hawks 
were captured by a sailor, and one of them survived the voyage. On the 
day after their capture I saw them, and believe they belonged to the 
American species of Pigeon Hawk {Falco columbarius). On the follow- 
ing day I caught two Saxicolce^ and as there was no chance of keeping 
them alive, preserved their skins, for I did not feel quite sure about the 
species. [♦] On the 25th a third Sax/cola appeared on the scene; and 
when in latitude 52° N., longitude 30® W., I noticed two more birds, the 
Land-Rail {Crex fratensh)^ and the Turnstone {Strepsilas interpres). 
These were particularly interesting to me, and I was able 10 obtain both 
of them soon after they alighted on the deck of the ship. The former 
was in fair condition ; I kept it alive until the 28th, stuffing it with small 
scraps of raw meat, but owing to stormy weather it died on that day. 
The Turnstone was miserably thin and died in a few hours, though fed as 
the Land-Rail was. Harting, in his most useful * Handbook of British 
Birds,' says of the Rallidse : **Audubon gives two instances of this species 
[/. e.y the Carolina Crake (^Crex Carolina)'] having been met with at sea, 
and as a proof that the short-winged Rallidae are not incapable of sustained 
flight, it may be noted that during the voyage of the steamship Nova 
Scotia, from Liverpool to Qiiebec, in October, 1865, when in lat. 26° 28' N. 
(?) ; long. 23° 24' W., more than 500 miles from the Irish coast, a Virgin- 
ian Rail {Rallus virg'inianus), came on deck and was captured. Both 
this and the last-named species visit the Bermudas annually, although 
this group of islands is distant from Cape Hatteras, the nearest point of 
the North American coast, about 600 miles. The well-known Corn Crake 
{Crex pratensis)^ too, is a summer visitant to Greenland, and has been 
met with on several occasions on the eastern coast of the United States." 
I know nothing of the migration of the Turnstone on the American 
continent, but it usually arrives on the pHtish coast in August, and last 
summer 1 shot many specimens on the nth and subsequent days of that 
month, near the estuary of the River Mersey. At all times during our 
voyage, 1 noticed Gulls around the ship, and when in mid-ocean a small 
flock followed for several hours. — C. J. Young, Montreal^ Can, 

[♦ It proved to be Saxicola tenanthe, the Wheatear or Stonechat. These specimens, 
which are in fall plumage. I have had the pleasure of examining, thanks to the 
kindness of Mr. Young. — J. A. A.] 
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quality, and not only are these noted by the Indians, but their mythology 
furnishes them with the exact when and wherefore the particular mark, 
color, or quality was received. From the white head of the Bald Eagle to 
the ruby on the head of the Ruby-crowned Wren, or on the throat of the 
Hummingbird, every characteristic marking is accounted for. It is in the 
recital of these and kindred tales that the long winter evenings are whiled 
away, and though one may receive different versions of the same story as 
told by different persons, they substantially agree. 

The etymologies of these animal names are also of peculiar interest, 
since they well illustrate the primitive methods of word-making. 

Indian classification of animals and natural objects is very little under- 
stood; and if any ornithologist can work out, for instance, the classes into 
which the birds known to a certain tribe are thrown, and ascertain the 
basis for such Indian classification, he will have made an important contri- 
bution to our knowledge of the workings of the primitive mind. 

Other points of interest in this connection might be mentioned: but 
enough perhaps has been said to direct the attention of ornithologists to 
the interest and importance of this kind of work. 

Very truly yours, 
Waskingion, D, C, H. W. Hknshaw. 

August 24, 1S84. 



A New Element in Diagnosis. 

To THE Editors of The Auk: — 

Sirs: I think it would be advisable for naturalists to give careful 
attention to the weight of the objects which they study. The descriptive 
ornithologist delineates the bird iii regard to size, the length of body, 
expanse, wing, tail, tarsus, bill, foot, etc. ; respecting the color, he is care- 
ful to describe minutely different shades, tints, and stripes, but generally 
nothing is said of the 'weight. 

Of the eggs, the measurements of length and breadth are given, to 
hundredths of an inch; the color, whether immaculate or spotted, lined or 
splashed, wreathed or scrawled, the markings regularly or irregularly 
distributed ; the ground-color and markings described to delicate tints and 
shades — though usually, but not always, the maculates are uniform in 
substance-color, the differences being due to the deposition of coloring 
matter at successive stages of shell-formation — but nothing in regard to 
the -weight of the eggs. 

In birds of the size of the Robin (^Tardus migratorius) , \X. might not 
be advisable to express the weight in terms lower than drams, perhaps; 
in the smaller species the weight should be given in grains, and the 
larger in ounces and pounds, or their equivalents in the metric system. 
The weight of the eggs should be expressed in grains, drams and ounces, 
according to their respective bulk. 

This matter would require some skill and expense, and not every 
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ornithologist is so situated as to attend to the subject, but some could 
doubtless perform the work with little trouble, and the weight would add 
much to the stock of knowledge. 

Weigh the fresh bird in the flesh when received, making due allowance 
for the shot in the body; weigh the eggs when they are measured, noting 
the fact of their freshness or embryonic condition, and weigh the nest 
when it is ready for the show-case. 

The remarks on the subject o( -vei^kt will apply equally to the students 

of some other branches of natural history; to the mammalogist, the 

herpetologist, the ichthyologist, and to the entomologist, in a part of 

their work at least. 

Very respectfully, 

Somerset, Mass. Elisha Slads. 

[The weight of birds would certainly form an item of interest, and the 
variation in this respect presented by a series of specimens of the same 
species, taken at the same season, and also at different periods, would add 
really desirable information; but doubtless the variation, owing to the 
condition of the specimen as regards fatness or leanness, would be so 
great that weight would be found to have little diagnostic value. — Eds.] 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

Among the exhibits of the National Museum at the New Orleans Exhi- 
bition will be a selected collection of mounted birds, with a series of 
North American game birds, another of birds beneficial to agriculture, 
and a third consisting of those known to be injurious, as the leading fea- 
tures. In addition, there will be exhibited groups of the most charac- 
teristic birds from each of the great zoogeographical divisions of the 
earth, as Birds of Paradise, Pittas, and Lories, from New Guinea, 
Aptervx from New Zealand, Toucans, Macaws, Tanagers and Cotingas 
from South .\merica. Pheasants from India, Plantain-eaters from Africa, 
etc., etc. The collection is now being prepared under Mr. Ridgway's 
direction and will be aranged for exhibition by Dr. Stejneger. 

The bird-collection of the National Museum has increased from 93,091 
at the end of 1S83 to i(Xi,i26 up to Oct. 7, 1884-, 7035 specimens having 
thus been added since January i. It may be of interest to the readers of 
'The Auk' to know that the enumeration of the bird record was begun 
with 3696 specimens forming Professor Baird's private collection, his 
catalogue, written in his own hand, forming Volume I of the Museum 
Register of birds, which now comprises 18 volumes, containing a full 
record of the immense collection built upon Professor Baird's donation. 
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Professor Baird's cabinet, now merged with the general collection, con- 
sisted chiefly of specimens collected, prepared and labelled by himself and 
his brother Wm. M. Baird, and its value is further enchanced by many of 
Audubon*s types, presented to Professor Baird by Mr. Audubon. All 
American ornithologists will rejoice that Professor Baird has lived to see 
so magnificent a collection grow from the comparatively small nucleus 
which he formed, and with which must be connected in his memory many 
pleasant associations ; and they all hope that he may live to witness the 
steady development of what is now the best collection extant of North 
American and West Indian birds into one without a rival in any feature. 
As being, more than any other living person, entitled to the privilege, 
specimens numbered 100,000 and 100,001 are entered as donations from 
Professor Baird, to whom they were presented by Mr. Geo. N. Lawrence, 
the oldest active American ornithologist. One of them, a Common 
Crossbill, was shot by Mr. Lawrence in New York City in 1850, and the 
other, a Flicker, on Long Island, in 1862. 

At the meeting of the Ridgway Ornithological Club of Chicago, held 
July 10, the following papers were read: ^Migration of Birds through 
Brown Co., Wise, Spring of 1884,* by S. W. Willard, giving notes on 71 
species; 'Oological Phenomena,* by B. T. Gault, noting variations in the 
coloration of eggs of Swainson's Buzzard and other species : *A day's 
observations on the Birds of Start Co., Ind.*, by G. F. Morcom and H. K. 
Coale — notes on 77 species; 'Note on the Bronzed Grackle,' by H. L. 
Fulton. Dr. Velie exhibited a black Red-tailed Hawk, shot at Jackson- 
ville, 111., Dec, 1883. 

Mr. H. Nehrling of Pierce City, Mo., has begun the publication oft 
series of articles on the birds of Texas, in *Der Zoologische Garten,* en- 
titled *Texas und seine Ornis.' The articles will be reissued later in book 
form, making a volume of about 350 pages. Mr. Nehrling is already well 
known as a popular writer on American birds, in both the German and 
English languages. 

In selecting English names for our North American birds two cases have 
come before the A. O. U. Committee on Nomenclature and Classifica- 
tions, on which they desire an expression of opinion from the readers 
of *The Auk.* These cases relate to the names Vireo and Greenlet, and 
Junco and Snowbird. Responses indicating the writer's preference in re* 
spect to these alternative names, may be sent to the editor of *The Auk,* 
and the name in each case having the greatest number of supporters will 
be adopted for the species of birds to which these names are commonly 
applied. Replies, to be available, must be received not later than Dec. 15, 
1884, and the result of the ballot will be announced in the next (January) 
issue of *The Auk.* 
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ACANTHIS, 145. 

canescens, 152. 

canescens exilipes, 152. 

hornemannii, 152. 

hornemannii exilipes, 152. 

linaria, 152. 

linaria cabaret, 153. 

linaria holboellii, 153. 

linaria pallescens, 153. 
Accipiter, 58. 

cooperi, 247. 

fuscus, 247, 295. 
Acredula caudata, 342. 
Acrocephalus dybowskii, 82. 
Actiturus, 142. 

bartramius, 315. 
Actodromas acuminata, 78. 

maculatus, 218. 
Adney, E. T., the Cardinal Gros- 
beak breeding in Brooklyn, N. Y., 

390- 
-/Echmophorus major, 316. 

^gialites albidipectus, 83. 

melodus circumcinctus, 397. 

mongolicus. 78. 
^1£gialitis coUaris, 313. 

falklandica, 313. 
^giothus, 145, 146. 

canescens canescens, 152. 

canescens exilipes, 152. 

exilipes, 152, 159. 

fuscescens, 152. 

hornemannii, 152. 

linarius, 152, 159. 

linarius exilipes, 152. 

linarius hoboellii, 153. 

rostratus, 153. 

rufescens, 152. 
Agelseus phceniceus, 245. 
Aguila, 109, no. 

rojizo, 109. 
Aix, 46, 144. 

sponsa, 187, 249. 
Alauda ludoviciana, 168. 

minor, 260. 

mongolica, 228. 

pensylvanicus, 167, 168. 

rubra, 168. 

rufa, 261. 



Albicilla, 140. 
A Icon, 30. 
Alconcito, no. 
Alle nigricans, 35, 115. 
Allen, J. A., Zo5logical Nomencla- 
ture, 338. 
Alouette aux joues brunes de Pen- 

silvanie, 167, 168. 
Aluco flammeus, 29. 

flammeus americanus, 246. 
Aluette de Pensylvanie, 167, 168. 
American Ornithologists' Union, 

Second Meeting of, 369. 
Ammodromus maritimus, 176. 
Ampelis cedrorum, 176, 244. 

garrula,^i58, 244. 
Anas bo seas, 24.8. 

boschas, 122. 

obscura, 248. 
Anorthura hiemalis, 15, 

pallescens, 82. 

troglodytes hiemalis, 138. 
Anoiis, 144. 
Anser, 143. 

albifrons gambeli, 248. 
Anthus japonicus, 82. 

ludovicianus, 89, 121, 176, 
186. 

pensilvanicus, 168, 209. 

pratensis, 77. 

stejnegeri, 82. 
Antrostomus parvulus, 24. 
Apteryx australis, 81. 
Aquila, 140. 

chrysaStus canadensis, 79, 247. 
Aramides ypecaha, 276. 
Aramus pictus, 115. 

scolopaceus, 277. 
Archibuteo lagopus sancti-johannis, 

79' 247 ' 397- 
Ardea cocoi, 271. 

candidissima, 271. 

egretta, 271. 

herodias, 247. 

occidentalis, 162. 

sibilatrix, 271. 

wardi, 161. 

wUrdemanni, 162. 

Ardetta exilis, 248. 
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Ardetta involucris, 271. 
Arenaria interpres, 229. 

melanocephala, 229. 
Arquatella, 142. 
couesi, 77. 
maritima, 76. 
Asio accipitrinus, 29, X15. 

brachyotus, 115. 
Astrigalinus tristis, 244, 328. 
Astur atricapillus, 247. 

atricapillus henshawi, 166. 
atricapillus striatulu8, 253. 
badius, 340. 
brevipes, 340. 
poliopsis, 340. 
poljzonoides, 340. 
sphenurus, 340. 
Asturina pucherani, 30. 
Atthis, 57. 
Auk, Black-throated, 98. 

Great, 81, 208. 
Auriparus flaviceps, 354. 
Avestruz, 318, 
Aythia americana, 249. 
Bailey, H. B., breeding habits of 

the Everglade Kite, 95. 
Baird, Brewer, and Ridgway, notice 
of their work on the Water Birds 
of North America, 382. 
Banks, J. W., nesting of the Broad- 
winged Hawk (^Buteo pennsyl- 
vanicus)^ 95; the Great Horned 
Owl {Bubo virg-tnianus) in con- 
finement, 194. 
Barrows, W. &., birds of the Low- 
er Uruguay, 20, 109, 270, 313; 
abnormal coloration in a caged 
Robin, 90. 
Batchelder, C. F., description of 
the first plumage of Clarke's 
Crow, 16; Buffon*s Skua in Ver- 
mont, 97. 
Becasino, 314. 

Belding, L. , notices of his papers on 
birds of Lower California, etc., 83, 
284. 
Bernicia, 143. 

canadensis, 80, 248, 309. 
canadensis hutchinsi, 8a 
canadensis leucoparia, 80. 
canadensis occidentalism 80. 
brenta, 248. 
brenta nigricans, 96. 
nigricans, 187. 
Bicknell, E. P., a Study of the Sing- 
ing of our birds, 60, 126, 209, 322. 
Bird, Cardinal, 189. 
Cedar, 6, 294. 
Chipping, 190. 



Bird, Cow. See Cowbird. 
Guachera, 307. 
Indigo, 6, 67, 86. 
Phcebe, 65. 
Siunmer Red, 290. 
Thistle, 294. 
Bittern, American, 247. 

Least, 188, 248. 
Blackbird, Cow. See Cowbird. 
Crow, 6, 86, 185. 
Red-winged, 6, 245. 
Yellow- headed, 245, 393. 
Blackhead, Ring-billed, 249. 
Bluebird, 6, 13, 86, 133, 244. 

Californian, 121. 
Bobolink, 6, 8, 64, 245. 
Bolborhynchus monachus, 28* 
Bonasa umbellus, z86, 347. 
Botaurus, 143. 

lentiginosus, 87, 247. 
mugitans, 115. 
Brachyrhamphusbrachypterus, 386. 
hypoleucus, 396. 
kitUitzii, 81. 
Brant, 248. 

Black, 187. 
Brewer, T. M., see Baird, Brewer, 

and Ridgway. 
Brewster, W., notes on the Sum- 
mer Birds of Berkshire County, 
Mass., 5; notice of his annota- 
tions to the 'Birds and Fethered 
Fowles* of Morton's *New English 
Canaan,* 84; on a specimen of 
Helmintkopkaga Itucobronckialis 
from Connecticut, 91 ; recent oc- 
currence of the Black-backed 
Three- toed Woodpecker in Mas- 
sachusetts, 93; a singular speci- 
men of the Black-and-White 
Creeper, 190; note on the Lesser 
Glaucous-winged Gull in New 
York, 196; an ornithological 
swindler, 295; notice of his Birds 
observed in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, 379. 
Brown, N. C, a second season in 
Texas, 120; the Widgeon in Maine 
in February, 394. 
Browne, F. C., the Loggerhead 
Shrike again in Massachusetts, 
291 ; Geothlypis trickas wintering 
in Massachusetts, 389. 
Bryant, W. E., Nest and eggs of 

Myiadestes townstndi^ 91. 
Bubo, 57. 

virginianus, 39, 194, 346. 
virginianus subarcticus, 79. 
Budytes flaya, 77. 
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BufTalo Naturalists' Field Club, 

notice of its 'Bulletin,' 184. 
Buho, 29. 
Bunting, Cow, 189. 

Lark, 286, 293. 

Snow, 159, 245, 294. 

Towhee, 13, 245. 
Buteo, 140. 

abbreviatus, 122. 

borealis, 123, 247. 

borealis krideri, 100, 123. 

cooperi, 253. 

erythronotus, 109. 

harlani, 253. 

pennsyivanicus, 95, 188. 

pterocles, 109. 

swainsoni, 247. 
Butorides cyanurus, 271. 
Butterball, 249. 

Buzzard, Turkey, 187, 247, 286, 293. 
CaburI:, 29. 

Calamospiza bicolor, Z2i, 293. 
Calcarius, 118. 

nivalis, 118. 
Calendula, 56. 
Calidris, 142. 

arenaria, 397. 
Calodromas elegans, 318. 
Calypte costs, 354. 
Calyptophilus, 3. 

frugivorus, 3. 
Campephilus boiaei, 25. 
Camptolsemus labradorius, 207. 
Canace canadensis, 15, 247. 
Caprimulgus vociferus, 246. 
Cardinal, Texas, 122. 
Cardinalis ruber, 172. 

ruber carneus, 172. 

ruber cocci neus, 172. 

ruber igneus, 172. 

virginianus, 172, 390. 
Carpenter, J. H., the nest of the 

Saw-whet Owl, 94. 
Carpinterito, 25. 
Carpintero, 20, 25. 

bianco, 25. 
Carpodacus cassini, 288. 

frontalis, 288, 289, 355. 

purpureus, 288, 327. 
Carrancho, iii. 
Catbird, 6, 13, 132, 185, 244. 
Cathartes atratus, 113, 285. 

aura, 87, 113, 247, 293. 
Chaetura pelasgica, 161, 246. 
Chaja, 273. 
Certhia familiaris, 281. 

familiaris P americana, 281. 

familiaris rufa, 121, 136, 157. 
Ceryle alcyon, 179, 246, 



Ceryle amazona, 26. 
americana, 26. 
torquata, 26. 
Chamberlain, M., nest and eggs of 
the Ruby-crowned Kinglet {Reg- 
ulus calendula)^ 90; prehensile 
feet of the Crow ( Corvusfrugiv<H 
rus) , 92 ; a Woodpecker destroj'- 
ing Cocoons, 93 ; Are trinomials 
necessary? loi, 200; New Bruns- 
wick winter notes, 294; the 
Crow (^Corvus fruffivorus) as a 
fisherman, 391. 
Charadrius dominicus, 179, 248. 
fulvus, 78, 
virginicus, 313. 
Chat, Yellow-breasted, 67, 216, 389. 
Chauna chavaria, 272. 
Chen csrulescens, 240. 

hyperboreus, 34, 240, 386, 
Chickadee, Black-capped, 6, 8, 135, 

157. 244- 
Hudsonian, 185. 

Chimango, 11 1. 

Chlo^phaga magellanica, 273. 

Chloris, 168. 

Chlorostilbon splendidus, 32. 

Chondestes grammicus, 121. 

Chordiles popetue, 246. 

virginianus, 24. 
Chorlito, 313. 
Chorlo, 313, 315. 
Chrysomitris, 361. 

pinus, 160, 176, 177, 328. 
Chrysoptilus cristatus, 25. 
Ciceronia pusilla, 81. 
Ciconia maguari, 271. 
CiguSfta, 271. 
Cinclus aquaticus, 345. 
Circus cinereus, 30. 

hudsonius, 19, 122, 185, 247. 

maculosus, 30. 
Cistothorus stellaris, 59, 139, 244. 
Cisne, 271. 
Clangula albeola, 249. 

glaucium americana, 177, 249. 
Clark, J. N., nesting of Uie Little 

Black Rail in Connecticut, 393. 
Coccyzus cinereus, 28. 

erythrophthalmus, 178, 179. 

melanocosyphus, 28. 

pumilus, 28. 
Colaptes agricola, 25. 

auratus, 246. 
Collins, J. W., notes on certain 
Laridse and Procellaridae of the 
New England Coast, 236; notice 
of his paper on Sea Birds used 
as fish-bait by fishermen, 380. 
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Columba, 140. 

maculosa, 274. 
picazura, 274. 
Columbula picui, 274. 
Colymbus adamsi, 81. 
arcticus, 207. 
glacialis, 115. 
torquatu$, 115, 185, 249. 
Compsothlypis americana, 169, .170, 
212. 
gutturalis, 169. 
insularis, 169, 170. 
nigrilora, 169, 170. 
pitiayumi, 170. 
pitiayumi inornata, 170. 
Condor, California, 8x. 
Contopus borealis, 15. 
Conurus patagonus, 28. 
Cooke, W. W., bird nomenclature 
of the Chippewa Indians, 242; 
the distribution and migration of 
Zonotrichia querulea, 332. 
Coot, American, 248. 
Cormorant, 189, 196. 

Double-crested, 249. 
Pallas's, 82. 
Violet-green, 163. 
Corvus corax carnivorus, 160, 245, 
cryptoleucus, 100. 
frugivor^is, 115, 160,245,391. 
Cory, C. B., descriptions of several 
New Birds from Santo Domingo, 
I, pi. i; notice ofhis 'Beautiful and 
Curious Birds,* 81 ; Thryothorus 
ludovicianus in Massarhusetts. 
91 ; Bvrniila brent a nigricans in 
Massachusetts, 96; notice of his 
*BirdR of Haiti and San Domin- 
go,' 285 ; the generic nanie Ligea^ 
290. 
Corythus enucleator, 115. 
Cosmonetta histrionica, 115. 
Coturniculus passerinus, 330. 
Coues, E., ornithophilologicalities, 
49, 140; notice of his *A hearing 
of Bird's Ears,* 182; trinomials 
are necessary, 197; notice of his 
'Key to North American Birds,' 
second edition, 282 ; ^^^% of Cow- 
bird in nest of the Carolina Dove, 
293 ; on some new terms recom- 
mended for use in Zoological No- 
menclature, 320; Strickland as an 
advocate of 'Linnicus at '58,* 400. 
Coues, E., and D. W. Prentiss, no- 
tice of their Avifauna Columbi- 
ana, 386. 
Cowbird, 1S6, 193, 245, 293. 
Crake, Carolina, 399. 



Crake, Corn, 399. 
Crane, Alaskan, 80. 

Sand-hill, 85, 248. 

Whooping, 248, 288. 
Creeper, Black-and-white, 6,87, 19a 
Crex, Brown, 136, 157, 294. 

pratensis, 399. 
Crispin, 27. 
Crossbill, Red, 88, 159, 292, 327. 

White-winged, 159. 
Crow, 6, 92, 160, 188, 189, 245, 294, 

391- 
Carrion, 285. 

Clarke's, 16. 
Cuckoo, 28. 
Cuclillo, 28. 
Cuervo, 112. 

del agua, 70. 
Cupidonia cupido, 247, 391. 
Curlew, Bristle-billed, 79. 

Eskimo, 393. 
Cyanocephalus cyanocephalus, 230. 
Cyanocitta cristata, 160, 245. 
Cyanospiza parellina, 8i3. 
Cygnus americanus, 89, 115. 

columbianus, 115. 

musicus, 173. 

nigricollis, 273. 
Cymochorea leucorrhoa, 98. 
Cypseloides niger borealis, 207. 
Dapila acuta, 248. 

bahamensis, 274. 

spinicauda, 274. 
Dalgleish, J. J., occurrence of the 
Royal Tern {Stvrna regia) at 
Taiigiers in Morocco. 97 ; a newly- 
discovered breeding-place of 
Leach's Petrel {Cymockorea leu- 
corrhoa) in Scotland, 98. 
Davison, J. L., Wilson's Petrel in 

Western New York, 294. 
Dendrocopos purus, 35. 
Dendroeca, 47. 

adelaidse delicata, 83. 

xstiva, 175, 176, 212, 244. 

auduboni, 100. 

blackburnise, 15, 121, 178. 

cicrulescens, 15, 177, 179, 
213, 244. 

castanea, 213. 

chrysoparia, 121. 

coronata, 121, 176, 177, 192, 
213. 

discolor, 176. 

kirtlandi, 389. 

maculosa, 14, 15, 176, 213. 

palmarum hypochrysea, 213. 

pennsylvanica, 213. 

pinus, 14, 176, 178. 
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Dendroeca striata, 176, 177, 178, 179, 
213. 

tigrina, 59, 213. 

virens, 178, 213. 
Dicromanassa, 143. 
Diplopterus galeritus, 27. 
Dodo, Si. 

Dolichonyx oryzivora, 176, 245. 
Dormilon, 34. 
Dove, Mourning, 247. 

Sea, 35. 
Dovekie, 35. 
Drew, F. M., notes on Lagopus 

leucurns, 392. 
Dry morn is bridgesi, 20. 
Duck, Eider, 184, 2S9. 

King, 184. 

Labrador, 81. 

Pintail, 248. 

Red-head, 185, 188. 

Scaup, 249. 

Wood, 187, 249. 
Dutcher, \V., bird notes from Long 

Island, N. Y., 31, 174. 
Dytes auritus. 249. 

. nigricoUis, 249. 

californicus, 18. 
Eagle, Bald, 247. 

Golden. 10, 247. 

Great Northern Sea, 140. 
Ectopistes niigratorius, 185, 247. 
Egret, American, 32. 
Eider, Spectacled, 80. 
Elanus glaucus, 115. 

forficatus, 247. 
Emberiza nivalis, 118. 
Empidonax, 42. 

flaviventris, 15, 295. 
Engyptila wellsi, 180. 
Eremophila alpestris, 86, 160, 179, 

245- 
alpestris chrysolsema, I2X, 

Erismatura dominica, 274. 
Erythacus, 117. 
Espatula, 272. 
Eudocimus albus, 239. 

ruber, 239. 
Eudromias modesta, 313. 
Eurynorhvnchus pygmaeus, 78, 81. 
Falco columbarius. 399. 

peregrinus, 397. 

peregrinus naivius, 79, 295, 

peregrinus pealii, 79. 
tinnunculus, 398. 
Ehrlouzanne, 167, 168. 
Fewkes, J. W., Do Crows carry 
objects in their claws? 92 ; Ducks 
transporting clams, 195. 



Finch, Grass, 6, 8, 11, 31, 330. 

Harris's, 332. 

Lincoln*s, 31. 

Pine, 160. 

Purple, 6, 13, 63, 67, 288, 327. 
Flicker, Yellow-shafted, 246. 
Flycatcher, Canada, 9, 11, 13. 

Couch's Tyrant, 93. 

Great-crested, 7, 65, 86, 391. 

Least, 6. 

Olive-sided, 7, 12. 

Townsend's 286. 

Yellow-billed, 12. 
Fox, W. H., Dendraca coronata in 
Southern New Hampshire in 
Summer, 192. 
Frazer, J. T., the* Turkey Buzzard 

in Western New York, 293. 
Fringilla borealis, 152. 

cabaret, 153. 

canescens, 153. 

lapponica, itS. 

linaria. 152. 

linaria alnorum, 153* 

linaria p, 154. 

linaria betularum, 152. 

linaria brevirostris, 153. 

linaria p holbdllii, 153. 

linaria magnirostris, 153. 

linaria var. p, 153. 

minima, 153. 
Fulica, 143. 

americana, 248. 

armillata, 277. 

leucoptera, 277. 
Fulix affinis, 249. 

coUaris, 249. 

marila, 178, 249. 
Fulmar, Slender-billed, 80, 233. 
Fulmarus glacialis, 233, 238. 

glacialis glupischa, 234. 

glacialis rodgersi, 233. 

glacialoides, 233. 
Gadow, H., notice of his Catalogue 

of the Paridae and Laniids, 279. 
Galeoscoptes carolinensis, 175^ 176, 

244- 
Gallina del agua. 277. 

Gallinago media wilsoni, 248. 

puraguaiae, 314. 

wilsoni, 187. 
Gallinita chica, 276. 

grande, 276, 277. 
Gallinula galeata, 277. 
Ganso de la sierra, 273. 
Garza, 271. 

blanca, 271. 

blanca chica, 271. 
Garzetta, 143. 

candidissima, 33. 
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Gavilan, 30. 

Gaviota, 316. 

Gaviotila, 316. 

Geothljpis Philadelphia, 14, 15. 

trichas, 175, 176, 177, 178, 179, 

215. 389- 
Gelochelidon nilotica, 365. 

Gill, T., notice of his ^Record of 

Scientific Progress for 1881, *8^» 

Golden-eye, American, 249. 

Goldfinch, American, 6, 64, 244, 

3^9- 
Goniaphea ludoviciana, 14. 

Goose, Blue-winged, 240. 

Canada, 80, 188, 248, 309. 
Emperor, 80. 
Snow, 34, 184, 240. 
White-fronted, 248. 
Goshawk, 247. 

Henshaw*8, 166. 
Goss, N. S., notes on the breeding 
habits of the American Eared 
Grebes {Dytes nigricollis calif or- 
mcus)t 18; birds new to the 
Fauna of Kansas and others rare 
in the State, captured at Wallace, 
Oct. 12 to 16, 1883, 100; notes 
on the nesting of the Yellow- 
throated Vireo {Lanivireo Jiaxfi- 
/rons)i 12^; notQson Pkaiac toco- 
rax zfiolaceuSy and on P. violaceus 
respUndens^ 163; capture of 
Megalestris skua off the coast of 
Cape Cod, Mass., 395; Brachy- 
rhamphus hypolcucus off the coast 
of Southern California, 396. 
Grackle, Purple, 245. 
Graculus bairdi, 165. 
Grebe, American Eared, 18. 
Horned, 249. 
Thick-billed, 122, 249. 
Grosbeak, Black-headed, 367. 
Cardinal, 171, 289, 390. 
Evening, 244. 
Pine, 158, 244, 294, 327. 
RoKC-breasted. 8, 9, 70, 245, 

367- 
Grouse. Canada, 247. 

Newfoundland Willow, 369. 

Rutfed, 9, 186, 247. 
Grus americana, 248. 

canadensis, 248. 

fraterculus, 80. 
Guillemot, Xantus's, 396. 
(luira piririi^ua, 26. 
Gull, Ivory, 80. 

Kittiwake, 380. 

Lesser Glaucous-winged, 196. 

Ring-billed, 19. 

Skua, 395. 



Gull, White-winged, 240, 287. 
Gurney, J. H., Jr., hybrid between 
Pediaecetes phasianeUus and Cu- 
pidonia cupido^ 391. 
Gybitz, 120. 
Gyrfalcon, 58, 94. 
Habia, 366, 367. 

ludoviciana, 367. 
melanocephala, 367. 
Hsematopus ostrilegus, 172. 
Hag, 237. 
Hagdon, 237. 
Haliaetus albicilla, 140. 
hypoleucus, 82. 
leucocephalus, 247. 
Harelda, 144, 173. 

glacialis, 177. * 

Harporhynchus lecontei, 355, 356. 

rufus, 13, 132, 175, 244. 
Ilawk, Broad-winged, 95. 
Ccoper's 247. 
Duck, 391. 
Fish, 86, 247. 
Krider's, 100. 
Marsh, 19, 122, 247. 
Red-shouldered, 186. 
Red-tailed, 123, 247. 
Rough-legged, 247. 
Sharp-shinned, 247. 
Sparrow, 247. 
Swainson's, 247. 
Swallow-tailed, 189. 
Hazard, R. G., 2d, the occurrence 
of the Golden Swamp Warbler 
{Protonotaria citrea) in Rhode 
Island, 290: a lay view of orni- 
thophilologicalities, 300. 
Heliomaster furcifer, 2\. 
Helmintherus, 49. 
Helminthophaga chrysoptera, 186. 

leucobronchialis, 91. 
Helminthophila celata, 121. 
peregrinus, 212. 
pinus, 210, 397. 
ruficapilla, 14, 211. 
Helminthotherus vermivorus, 210. 
Hemiprocne zonaris, 24. 
Helinitherus, 49. 

Hcndrickson, W. F., capture of the 
Summer Redbird on Long Island, 
290. 
Hetishaw, H. W., description of a 
new Song Sparrow from 'the 
southern border of the United 
States, 223; on a new Gull from 
Alaska, 250; on the Shore Larks 
of the United States and adjacent 
territory, 254; Indian bird names, 
400. 
Hcrodias alba egretta, 32. 
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Herodias cgrctu. 59. 
Heron. Great Blue, 247. 
Great White. 59. 
Night. 96. 122. 
Snoiry, 32. 
Hesperiphona vespertina. 244. 
Heteractilis incanus. 256. 
Heteroscelus incanus. 79. 
Heterospizias meritiionalis, 109. 
Hiaticula. 141. 
Hieroialco. 5S. 

gvrlalco, 79. 
gyrfalco sacer, 79. 94- 
Hirundo bicolor. 325, 

erythrogastra, 325. 36S. 
saturatus. S2. 
sclateri. 2, 2S5. 
Histrionicus minutus. 115. 
Holterhotf, G-, Ca/timos/^/za bicolor 
in Southern Caliiornia. 293; 
occurrence of the Least Tern at 
San Diego. Cal.. 294: Eskimo 
Curlew at San Diego, Cal.. 393. 
Hornenianni, 57. 
Humniinijbird. Black-chinned, 123. 

Ruby-throated. 246. 
Hydrana^sa. 143. 
Hydrochelidon lariformis, 59. 
Hydropsalis furcilera, 24- 
Hylocharis sapphirina. 22. 
Hylocichla alici*. 17S, 179. 

fusee see ns, 178, 179, 243. 
mustelina. 2S4. 
unalascsepallasi. 121. 176.17$. 
ustulata swainsoni, 176^ 17S. 
179. 243. 
Hylotomu!> pileatus. 246. 
Ibis, Sacred. Si. 

Scarlet. 239. 
White, 239. 
Wood. 297. 
Icteria virens. 216. 389. 
Icterus galbula. 245. 

spurius, 390. 
Ictinia, 58. 

subcoerulea, 115, 122. 
Iliacus. 47. 56. 
Jae(;kr. Arctic. 237. 
Jay. Blue, 85, 86. 160. 245. 
Canada, 160, 245. 
Pi ft on. 230. 
'Jeffries, J. A., notice of his paper 
' on the 'Epidermal System of 
Birds.' 182 ; the occipital style of 
the Cormorant. 196. 
Jencks. F. T.» another Gyrfalcon in 
Rhode Island. 94: Can we not 
have a simpler system of nomen- 
clature? 297. 



Jouy, P. L,. notice of his paper on 

birds collected in Japan, 3S7. 
J unco hairdi, 2S4. 

hiemaiis. 14, 15, 177. 17$, 179, 

hiemalisconnectens, 2S^^ 
Oregon us, 256. 
vuicani, 84. 

KlEBlTZ. 120. 

Killdeer. 24S. 

Kingbird, 6, S. S7, 122, 245, 

Kingfisher. 246. 

Kinglet. Golden-crowned, 134, 294. 

Ruby -crowned. 90. 134. 
Kite, Everglade, 95. 

SwaUow-tailed. 247, 2SS, 2S9. 
Kiwi, Si. 

Know 1 ton, F. H., the Orchard 
Oriole y^Icterms </^MriMs) in West- 
ern Vermont. 390. 
Knot. 307. 
Kybitz. 120. 
Kyjvitz. 120. 
Lagopus alba, 79. S2. 225. 

alba alleni. 369. 

alpinus. So. 225. 227. 

leucurus. 392. 

muta, 226. 

mutus atkhensis, 79. 

rupestris, 79. 22^^. 

rupestris nelsoni. 226. 

rupestris occidentalis, 79, 225. 

rupestris atkhensis, 226. 

ridgwayi, 226. 

subalpinus, 227. 
Langille, J. II., BicknelPs Thrush, 

268. 
Lanius borealis, 15S, 185, 186, 244, 

^9^^ 344- 

bucephalus, 292. 

cristatus. 77. 81. 291. 

ludovicianus, 186, 193. 

major, 292. 
Lanivireo flavifrons, 124, 176. 

solitarius, 122. 
Laopteryx priscus, 84. 
Lark, Desert Horned, 264. 

Horned, 87, 123, 254, 285. 

Louisiana Horned, 167, 16S. 

Meadow, 6, 245. 

Prairie Horned, 264. 

Red, 167, 168. • 

Ruddy Horned, 267. 

Shore', 89, 160, 189, 245, 254. 

Sprague's, 286. 

Streaked Horned, 267. 

Texan Horned, 266. 

Tit, 8i>. 186. (See also Tit- 
lark.) 
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Larus afHnis, 80, 359. 
argentatus, 232. 
cachinnans, 80, 232. 
chalcopterus, 252. 
cirrhocephalus, 316. 
delawarensis, 19. 
dominicanus, 316. 
fuscescens, 232. 
glaucescens, 287, 360. 
kumlieni, 196, 251. 
leucopterus^ 240, 287, 360. 
marinus, 231, 232. 
nelsoni, 250. 
pelagicus, 232. 
schistisagus, 231. 
Lawrence, G. N., characters of a 
new species of Pigeon of the 
genus Engyptilay from the Island 
of Grenada, W. I., 180; on the 
occurrence of the White- winged 
Gull {L,aru$ Icucopterus Faber) 
in the State of New York, 240; 
notice of his paper on new 
American Birds, 387. 
Lechuza, 30. 
Lechuzon^ 29. 
Lepidocolaptes atripes, 21. 
Leptoptila chalcauchenia, 275. 
Leucibis alba, 236. 

rubra, 236. 
Leuconerpes candidus, 25. 
Ligea, i, 236. 

palustris, i, 2S5. 
Limosa lapponica novse-zealandiae, 

79- 
uropygiahs, 79. 

Linaria, 145, 146. 

agrorum, 152. 

alnorum, 153. 

alnorum magnirostris, 153. 

bctularum, 152. 

boreulis, 152. 

brunnescens, 153. 

canescens, 153. 

lanceolata, 153. 

longirostris, 153. 

minor, 154. 

rufescens, 154. 
Linnet, Pine, 328. 
Linota canescens. 153. 

exilipes, 153. 

horneinannii, 152. 

rufescens, 154. 
Lintner, G. A., Duck Hawks breed- 
ing in the HelderbergMts., N. Y., 

391- 
Lobipcs h^perboreus, 33. 

tricolor, 367. 

Loomis, L. M., Xanthocepkalus 



icterocepkalus in Chester Countjr, 
South Carolina, 293. 
Loon, 186, 249. 
Lophodytes cucuUatus, 249. 
Lophophanes bicolor, 134. 

inornatus cinerascens, 284. 
Lophortyx californicus, 355. 

gambeli, 355. 
Lorito, 28. 
Loro, 28. 
Loxia curvi rostra, 88. 

curvirostra americana, 159, 
292, 327. 

leucoptera, 159. 

rubra, 171. 
Machetes pugnax, 186. 
Macrorhamphus griseus scolopa- 

ceus, 32. 
Magpie, 245, 286. 
Mallard, 122, 188, 248. 

Black, 248. 
Marbleheader, 238. 
Mareca americana, 394.. 

penelope, 80. 

sibilatrix, 274. 
Marling-spike, 237. 
Martin pescador, 26. 

Purple, 6, 244. 
Martinete, 318. 
Mbatitii, 314. 
Mbatitui, 314. 

McCormick, L. M., ^Avifauna Co- 
lumbiana* — a Protest, 396. 
Mcllwraith, T., the Yellow-breasted 
Chat and Summer Redbird in 
Canada, 389; Pelicans on the 
move, 395. 
Melanerpes, 41. 

erythrocephalus, 189, 246. 

formicivorus, 87. 
Meleagris gallopavo americana, 247. 
Melospiza fasciata, 176, 177, 178, 

245- 
fasciata fallax, 223. 

fasciata montana, 224. 

lincolni, 31, 121, 175, 295, 

397- 
palustris, 14, 176, 295. 

Megalestris skua, 395. 

Mergulus alle, 115. 

Mergus merganser americanus, 249. 
serrator, 177, 249. 

Merle d*eau, 120. 

Merriam, A. C, the Coues Lexicon 
of North American Birds, 36. 

Merriam, C. H., third addendum to 
the Preliminary List of the Birds 
ascertained to occur in the Adi- 
rondack Region, Northeastern 
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New York, 58; Bird Migration, 
71 ; a pica for the inetric system 
in o r n i t h o 1 og y , 203 ; Vireo phtla- 
delphicus in Northern New York, 
291 ; second addendum to List of 
Birds ascertained to occur within 
ten miles from Point de Monts, 
Province of Quebec, Canada ; 
based chiefly upon the notes of 
Napoleon A. Comeau, 295 ; breed- 
ing of Passerculus frinceps on 
Sable Island, 390. 
Merula confinis, 285. 

migratoria, 161, 178, 244. 
migratoria propinqua, 100. 
Metopiana peposaca, 274. 
Microligea palustris, 290. 
Micropus affinis, 230. 
apus, 230. 
melanoleucus, 230. 
mclba, 230. 
pallidus, 230. 
saxatilis, 230. 
unicolor, 230. 
Milvulus tyrannus, 207. 
Mimocichla ardesciaca, 2S5. 
Mimus carolinensis, 132. 

polyglottus, 131, 192. 
Minor ornithological publications, 

notices of, 85, 185, 284. 
Mniotilta varia, 176, 190, 210. 
Mockingbird. 69, 131, 192, 286. 
Molothrus, 45. 

ater, 125, 186, 245. 
Morden, J. A., Cowbirds in a Black- 
and-white Creeper's Nest, 193. 
Morden, J. A., and W. E. Saunders, 
notice of their *List of the Birds 
of Western Ontario,* 85. 
Motacilla, 44, 56. 

amurensis, 387. 
blakistoni, 387. 
eques, 170. 
ludoviciana, 170. 
ocularis, 77, 81, 387. 
yarrelli, 398. 
Myiadcstes, 42, 56. 
leucotis, 182. 
montanus, 285. 
reevei, 182. 
townsendi, 91, 100. 
Myiarchus crinitus, 391. 
Myiodioctes canadensis, 15, 178, 
217. 
mitratus, 216. 
pusillus, 217. 
Nelson, E. W., notice of his 'Birds 
of Bering Sea and the Arctic 
Ocean,* 76; brief diagnoses of 



two new races of North Ameri- 
can birds, 165; the Ornithologi- 
cal Report of the 'Cruise of the 
Corwin,' 202 ; the breeding habits 
of the Pectoral Sandpiper {Ac/o- 
dromas macula f us) ^ 218. 
Ncocorys spraguii, 121. 
Nettion carolinensis, 248. 
Nighthawk, 246. 
Noddy, 238. 
Nothura maculosa, 317. 
Numenius arquata, 142. 
borealis, 3/6, 393. 
femoral is, 79. 
taitensis, 79. 
Nuthatch, Red-bellied, 13, 136, 157, 
244, 294. 
White-bellied, 135, 157, 244. 
Nyctale acadica, 94, 397. 
tengmalmi, 79. 
tengmalmi richardsoni, 79. 
Nyctea scandiaca, 246. 
Nyctiardea grisea na:via, 96, 122. 
Nycticorax gardeni, 271. 
OcEANiTES oceanica, 294, 380. 
G*^demia amcricana, 178. 
CEdicnemus dominicensis, 4. 
CEstrelata fisheri, 83, 108. 

gularis, 83. 
Oil-bird, 238. 
Oporornis agilis, 179, 192. 
Oreortyx picta plumifera, 355. 
Oreothlypis gutturalis, 169. 

superciliosa, 169. 
Oriole. 57. 

Baltimore, 6, 8, 65, 245. 
Orchard, 67, 68, 390. 
Ortyx, 141. 

virgin ianus, 6, 246. 
Ostraelegus, 142. 
Ostrilegus, 142. 
Otocorys alpestris, 257, 263. 

alpestris arenicola, 259, 263, 

265. 
alpestris chrysolaema, 260, 

263. 
alpestris geraudi, 260, 263, 

266. 
alpestris leucolaema, 258, 263, 
alpestris praticola, 258, 263, 

264. 
alpestris rubeus, 260, 263, 266. 
alpestris strigata, 261, 264, 

267. 
occidentalis, 259. 
Otomela cristata, 292. 
Ovenbird, 6, 8, 9, 13, 213. 
Owl, American Hawk, 363. 
Barn, 246. 
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Owl, Barred, 88, 246. 

Burrowing, 286. 

European Hawk, 363. 

Great Gray, 246, 286. 

Great Horned, 194, 246. 

Hawk, 246. 

Little Screech, 246. 

Long-eared, 246. 

Saw-whet, 94. 

Short-eared, 246. 

Snowy, 186, 246. 

White, 185. 
Oxyechus vocifeAis, 248. 
Pagophila eburnea, 80. 
Pallasia, 228. 
Paloma, 275. 

del monte, ^74. 
Palomita, 274. 

Pandion halia^tus carolinensis, 79. 
Parisoruni, 57. 

Park, A. F., the Lesser Glaucous- 
winged GulJ in New York, 196. 
Parra jacana, 277. 

Parula americana, 170, 175, 176, 178, 
179. 

brasiliana, 170. 

inornata, 170. 

insularis, 170. 

nigrilora, 170. 

pitiayumi, 170. 

pitiayunii inornata, 170. 

pitiayumi insularis, 170. 

pitiaj'umi nigrilora, 170. 
Parus americanus, 170. 

atricapillus, 135, 157, 244,397. 

carolinensis, 397. 

cinctus, 77. 

cinctus grisescens, 78. 

hudsonius, 15, 88, 157, 185. 

hudsonius evura, 78, 283. 
Passerculus anthinus, 106. 

guttatus, 83. 

princeps, 31, 292, 390. 

rostratus, 83. 

sanctorum, 83. 

sandwichensis savanna, 176, 

177, 178, 179, 329- 
Passer, 57. 

domesticus, 87, 159, 208, 295. 
Passcrella iliaca, 177, 178, 295. 
Passerina cyanea, 295. 
Patito, 273,* 274. 
Pato, 273. 

Pavo del monte, 274. 
Pedicecetes phasianellus, 391. 
Pedincho, 26. 
Pelican, White, 395, 
Pelidna subarquata, 32. 
Penelope obscura, 275. 



Perdiz, 317. 

grande, 317. 
Perisoreus, 57. 

canadensis, 15, 160, 245. 
Perspicillata, 144, 173. 
Petrel, Leach's, 98. 

Wilson's, 294. 
Petrochelidon pyrrhonota, 368. 
Pewee, Bridge, 6. 

Say's, 122. 

Wood, 6, 8. 
Phalacrocorax, 144. 

bicristatus, 189. 

brasilianus, 270. 

dilophus, 249. 

perspicillatus, 82, 144. 

violaceus, 163. 

violaceus resplendens, ?63. 
Phalarope, Northern, 33. 

Red, 33. 

Wilson's, 33. 
Phalaropus fulicarius, 33, 142. 

wilsoni, 367. 
Philohela minor, 248. 
Phcenicopterus ignipalliatus. 372. 
Phoneus brachyurus, 292. 
Phylacte canagica, 80. 
Phyllopneuste borealis, 227. 

eversmanni, 227. 

trochilus, 227. 
Phylloscopus borealis, 77. 
Pica caudata, 115. 

rustica, 115. 

rustica hudsonica, 245. 
Picaflor, 22. 

mayor, 21. 
Picicorvus columbianus, 17. 
PicoYdes arcticus, 161, 246, 288. 

trydactylus alascensis, 165. 

trydactylus americanus, x6i, 

295- ' 
Picus cactorum, 25. 

mixtus, 25. 

nuttalli, 207. 

pubescens, 122, 161, 246. 

villosus, 161, 246. 
Pigeon, Passenger, 185, 186, 247. 
Pilincho, 26. 
Pipit, American, 186. 
Pinicola enucleator, 158, 244. 327, 

enucleator flammula, 149. 

flammula, 149. 
Pipilo erythrophthalmus, 14. 175, 

245- 
Platalea ajaja, 272. 

Plectrophanes, 118. 

nivalis, 159, 177, 178. 245. 

Plectrophenax, 119. 

Plegadis falcinellus, 272. 
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Plotus anhinga, 121. 
Plover, Golden, 248. 

Killdeer, 248. 

Mongolian, 78. 

Mountain, 183. 
Podager nacunda, 24. 
Podasocys montanus, 121, 183. 
Podiceps holboelli, 177. 

rollandi, 317. 
Podiljmbiis podiceps, 122, 249. 
Polioptila carruleai 83. 

cierulea obscura, 83. 
Polysticta stelleri, 80. 
Pocecetes gramineus, 31, 330. 
Porzana Carolina, 97, 176, 248. 

jamaicensis, 393, 397. 

maruetta, 143, 173. 

noveboracensis, 397. 
Prentiss, D. W., see Coues, E. 
Priocella glacialoides, 233. 

tenuirostris, 80, 233. 
Procellaria curilica, 234. 

pacifica, 234. 

tenuirostris, 233, 234. 
Progne concolor, 368. 

elegans, 368. 

furcata, 368. 

purpurea, 368. 

subis, 244, 368. 
Protonotaria citrea, 290. 
Psaltriparus grindae, 284. 
Pseudotantalus, 83. 
Ptarmigan, Alpine, 227. 

Atkhan, 79, 225. 

Rock, 79, 225. 

Subalpine, 227. 
Pterocorys, 228. 
Publications received, lists of, 89, 

190, 289. 
Puffinus fuliginosus, 237, 380. 

major, 237, 380, 381. 

tenuirostris, 108, 223. 
Pyranga aestiva, 290, 39a 

rubra, 14, 178, 179, 244, 326. 
Pyrrhula, 48, 56. 

cassini, 77. 
Pvrrhuloxia sinuata, 122. 
Quail, 186, 188, 247, 287. 

Migratory, 186. 
Qiierquedula, 144. 

brasiliensis, 273. 

cyanoptera, 273. 

discors, 248. 

flavirostris, 273. 

versicolor, 274. 
Quiscalus, 57. 

aeneus, 86. 

major, 185. 

purpureus, 245. 
Rail, Little Black, 393. 



Rail, Red-breasted, 97. 
Sora, 248. 
Virginian, 399. 

Rallus antarcticus, 276. 
elegans, 97. 

longirostris crepitans, 175, 
maculatus, 276. 
rythrhynchus, 276. 
virginianus, 178, 399. 

Raven, 10, 160, 245. 

White-necked, 100. 

Redbird, Summer, 390. 

Redhead, 249. 

Redpoll, American Mealy, 159. 
Lesser, 159. 

Redstart, 6, 9, 11, 69, 217. 

Regulus calendula, 90, 134, 185. 
satrapa, 134, 177. 

Rhea americana, 318. 

Rhodostethia rosea, 80. 

Rhyacophilus solitarius, 315. 

Rhynchsea semicoUaris, 314. 

Rhynchotus rufescens, 317. 

Rhyncophanes maccowni, 121. 

Ridgway, R., notice of his paper on 
supposed undescribed birds from 
the Commander Islands, etc., 82; 
do. on a new Warbler from the 
Island of Santa Lucia, W. I., 83; 
do. on a new Plover from Chili, 
83 ; do. on a new Petrel from 
Alaska, 83; do. on the genus 
Tantalus, 83 ; do on a collection 
of Birds from Costa Rica, 84; 
note on Zenaidura yucatantnsis 
Lawr., 96; note on Pkalacroco- 
rax violaceus resplendeus, 165 ; 
remarks upon the close relation- 
ship between the White and 
Scarlet Ibises {Eudocimus albus 
and E. ruber), 239; note on 
Astur atricapillus striatulus, 
252 ; on the possible specific 
identity of Buieo cooperi Cass, 
with B. harlani (Aud.), 253; 
notice of his paper on new birds 
from Lower California, 284; 
probable breeding of the Red 
Crossbill i^Loxia curvirostra 
americana) in Central Maryland, 
292 ; probable breeding-place of 
Passe rculus princeps, 292 ; notice 
of his paper on rare species of 
Neotropical birds, 386: do. on 
the Pied Wagtails of Eastern 
Asia, 387; another Kirtland's 
Warbler in Michigan, 389. 

Rissa, 144. 

brevirostris, 80, 358. 
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Rissa tridact^'la, 380. 

tridactyla kotzebuii, 80. ^ 
Robin, 6, 8, 9, 70, 87, 90, 126, 160, 
188, 189, 244. 

Western, 100, 123. 
Rostrhamus scciabilis plumbeus, 

.95- 
Rupornis ridgwayi, 4. 

Sage, J. H., another example of 

Helminthophaga leucobronchialis 

from Connecticut, 91. 

Salpinctes obsoletus, 121. 

Sandpiper, Curlew, 32. 

Pectoral, 21S, 248. 

Sharp-tailed, 78. 
Saunders, W. E., see Morden, J. A. 
Savanna, 57. 
Sayiornis, 38. 
Sayornis fuscus, 179. 

sayi, 122. 
Saxicola oenanthe, 295, 378, 398. 
Scolopax, 142. 

rusticula, 173. 
Scops asio, 246. 

brasilianus, 29. 

g»u. 340- 
Scoter, Velvet, 80, 184. 

Scott, W. L., the winter Passeres 
and Picariie of Ottawa, 156; the 
generic name Troglodytes^ 400. 

Sea-hen, 238. 

Sennett, G. B., nest and eggs of 
Couch's Tyrant Flycatcher (T'y- 

' rannus melanckolicus cone hi). 93 ; 
Black-throated Auk {Synthlibo- 
rhamphus antiquus in Wisconsin, 

98. 

Seton, Ernest E.T., nest and habits 
of the Connecticut Warbler 
{Oporornis agilis), 192. 

Setophaga ruticilla, 175, 176, 217. 

Shalow, H., notes on '"Lanins cris- 
iatus' and 'L. boretilis' of Nel- 
son's 'Birds of Bering Sea and 
the Arctic Ocean,' 291. 

Sharpe, R. B., notice of his Cata- 
logue of the Timeliidaj, 278; a 
note on the genus Progne, Tfd']. 

Shearwater, Greater, 237, 380, 381. 
Slender-billed, 234. 

Sheldrake, American, 249. 
Hooded, 249. 
Red-headed. 249. 

Shoveller, 248. 

Shrike, CJreat Northern, 158, 244, 

3^4- 
Loggerhead, 186, 193, 291. 

Shufeldt, R. W., notice of his 

paper on the Osteology of Poda- 

sorys montanus^ 183. 



Sialia arctica, 121. 

mexicana, 121. 

siulis, 133, 244. 
Sitta europica, 343. 

canadensis, 15, 89, 136, 157, 

244- 
carolinensis, 135, 157, 244. 

carolinensis aculeata, 281. 

viliosa, 281. 
Siurus auricapillus, 13, 175, 176, 
178, 179, 213, 295. 

motacilla, 121, 215. 

na^vius, 175, 176, 178, 214, 
286. 

na:vius notabilis, 83. 
Skua, Buflfon's, 97. 

Great, 238. 
Slade. E., a new element of diag- 
nosis, 402. 
Snipe, Red-bellied, 32. 

Wilson's, 187, 248. 
Snowbird, Black, 9, 11, 13, 245. 

Eastern, 86. 
Solitaire, Townsend's, 100. 
Sparrow, Baird's, 286. 

Chipping, 122. 

English, 85, 87, 159, 188, 189, 
287. 

Field, 6, 8, 70. 

Henslow's, 7. 

House, 87, 208, 373. 

Intermediate White-crowned, 
100. 

Ipswich, 31, 292. 

Leconte's, 286. 

Mountain Song, 224. 

Savanna, 6, 11, 329. 

Song, 6, 8, 65, 70, 245. 

Swamp, 6, 7, 67. 

Titlark 106. 

White-crowned, 330. 

White-throated, 11, X2, 122. 

331- 
Yellow-winged, 7, 330. 

Spatula platalea. 274. 

Speotyto cunicularia, 30. 

Sphvrapicus varius, 15, 179, 246, 

295. 

varius nuchalis, 100. 
Spinus lawrencii, 362. 

notatus, 362. 

pinuR, 362. 

psaltria, 362. 

psaltria arizonie, 362. 

psaltria mexicanus, 362. 

tristis. 362. 
Spiza townseiuii, 191. 
Spizella brewcri, 121. 

domestica, 175. 

montana, 177. 
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Spizellii inonticola. 295. 
socialis, 122. 

Starling, Red-winged. 85. 

Stearns, VV. A., notice of his 'Notes 
on the Natural History of Lab- 
rador,' 284. 

Steatornis caripensis, 307. 

Steganopus wilsoni. 33. 
tricolor, 367. 

Stejneger, L., Deudrocofos purus^ 
a New Species of Woodpecker 
from Kaiutschatka, 35 ; notice of 
his 'Contributions to the History 
of the Commander Islands. No. 
I,' Si ; on changes in ornitho- 
logical nomenclature — a reply to 
critics, 114; notes on the genus 
Actiftthis, 145; Analecta ornithol- 
ogica : I, the occurrence of Turdits 
aliciff' in the Pal-aearctic Region, 
166; n, on the earliest available 
name of the American Titlark. 
167 ; HI, a brief review of the 
synonymy of the genus Comp$o- 
thlypis {=^Parnla). 16S; W , on 
the earliest available name of the 
Cardinal Grosbeak. 171 ; \ . more 
'Ornithophilologicalities,' 172 : 
notice of his '.Svsiematic Arrange- 
ment of the Turdida?,' 181 ; Ana- 
lecta ornithologica (Second Se- 
ries) : VI, on the Ptarmigans of 
NeUon'^i Birds of Bering's Sea,' 
etc.. especially those belonging 
to iIjc group Atfdffrn Kaup, 225; 
\'II. on some changes necessary 
in North American and European 
ornithological nomenclature, if 
generic appellations previously 
applied in botany be not rejected, 
2 28; V'HI. I Aims schisfisa/^ns^ a 
new species of Gull from the 
North Pacific. 231 : IX. Priocella 
tt'ftHtrosfris (Aud.) nf)t a bird of 
Bering Sea or the Arctic Ocean. 
233: X, on old and new generic 
names, 234: Analecta Ornitholo- 
gica (Third Series) : XI. note on 
Arctic /.r/r/. ^^8; XII, Chrvsomi- 
fris or Sphius? 360; XIII, on 
the systematic nameof the Amer- 
ican Hawk Owl, 362 ; XIV. on 
Sierna nilotica of Hasselquist, 
364; XV, Habia against Zatnc- 
lodia, 366; XVI, on the oldest 
available name of Wilson's Phal- 
arope, 367 : a new subspecies of 
Willow Grouse from Newfound- 
land, 369: notice of his paper on 



•Trinomials in American Orni- 
thology,' 381. 
Stelgidopteryx serripennis, 121. 
Stephens, F., collecting in the Col- 
orado Desert — Leconte's Thrash- 
er, 3.S3- 
Stercorarius buffoni, 97, 237. 

pomarinus, 173. 

pomatorhinus. 173. 

skua, 238. 
Sterna, 144. 

anglica, 34, 364. 

antillarum, 294. 

cantiaca, 186. 

caspia, 34. 

fuliginosa, 59. 

magnirostris, 316. 

nilotica. 364. 

regia, 97. 

superciliaris, 316. 
Sternus cinclus, 120 
Sthenelides melancorypha, 235. 
Strepsilas interpres, 173, 399. 
Strix canadensis. 362. 

caparoch, 362. 

funerea, 362. 

hudsonica, 363. 
Subarquatus, 142. 
Sula, 144. 173. 
Surnia funerea, 79. 

funerea ulula. 79. 

ulula, 363. 

ulula caparoch. 363. 
Swallow, Barn, 6, 32s. 

Cliflf,6. 

White-bellied, 185, 325. 
Swan, Trumpeter, 184. 
$wift, 24. 

Chimney, 13, 161, 188, 246. 
Sylvia brasi liana. 170. 

eversmanni, 78, 227. 

pitiayumi, 170. 

plumbea, 170. 

pusilla. 170. 

torquata, 170. 

venusta, 170. 
Synthliborhamphus antiquus, 98. 
Syrnium cinereum. 286. 

nebulosum. 88. 
Talbot, I). H., Night Herons and 

Rails in Dakota. 96.' 
Tanager. Scarlet, 8, 9, 13, 64, 190, 

244, 326. 
Tantalus, 83. 

loculator, 272. 
Tattler, Wandering, 79. 
Teal. Blue-winged, 248. 

(7 reen- winged. 248. 
Telmatodytes palustris. 244. 
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Tern, Black, 59. 

Caspian, 34. 

Gull-billed, 34, 365. 

Least, 294. 

Royal, 97. 

Sooty, 59. 
Tero-tero, 278. 
Thalassa^tus pelagicus, 82. 
Thalassoica glacialoides, 80. 
Thamnophilus argentinus, 21. 

cajrulescens, 21. 
Theristicus melanopis, 272. 
Thrasher, Brown, 6. 

Leconte's, 353, 355, 356. 
Thrasjaetus, 41. 
Thrush, BicknelPs 58, 268. 

Brown, 132, 244. 

Golden-crowned, 67. 

Gray-cheeked, 130. 

Hermit, i, 10, 11, X2i, 131. 

Large-billed Water, 215. 

Olive-backed, 12, 13, 129, 243. 

Small-billed Water, 215. 

Wilson's, 6, 8, 9, 11, 129, 243. 

Wood, 6, 8, 9, II, 128, 190. 
Thryothorus ludovicianus, 91, 137. 
Tijerita-Dormilon, 24. 
Tinnunculus sparverius, 247. 
Tit, Hudson's Bay, 157. 
Titlark, American, 209. 
Titmouse, Tufted, 134. 
Torcaz, 274. 
Totanus cinerascens, 115. 

flavipes, 315. 

glottis, 115. 

melanoleucus, 178, 315, 380. 
Towhee. Arctic. 286. 
Townsend, C. H., notice of his 
*NoteR on the Birds of Westmor- 
land County, Penn.,' 184. 
Townsend, C. W., breeding of the 
Mockingbird near Boston, Mass., 
192. 
Tringa canutus, 295, 307. 

fuscicoUis 314. 

maculata, 314. 

merula, 120. 

vanellus, 120. 
Tringoides macularius. 175. 
Trochilus colubris, 123, 246. 
Troglodytes agdon, 137, 244. 
Turdus alicise, 130, 166. 

alicia? bicknelli, 58. 268. 

fuscescens, 129. 

migratorius, 87, 90, 127. 

mustelinus, 14. 128, 190. 

nanus, 131. 

pallasi, 15. 

pinicola. 181. 



Turdus swainsoni, 15. 

ustulatus swainsoni, 129. 
Turkey, Domestic, 187, 188. 

Wild, 187. 
Turner, M. H., Vireo philadelpki- 
cus in the Adirondack Region. 
291. 
Turnstone, 229. 

Black, 229. 
Tyrannus carolinensis, 122, 245. 

intrepidus, 87. 
Ulula cinerea, 79, 246. 

cinerea lapponica. 79. 

flammeata, 362. 
Urinator, 117. 
Urophasianus, 141. 
Urubitinga, 140. 
Vanellus, 141. 

capella. 120. 

cayennensis, 278. 
Vanneau, 120. 
Vireo, Blue-headed, 332. 

Philadelphia, 291. 

Red-eyed, 6, 8. 9, 11. 65. 217. 

Solitary, 122. 

Warbling, 6, 217. 

White-eyed. 6, 332. 

Yellow-throated, 6, 124. 332. 
Vireo atricapillus. 121. 

flavifrons, 332. 

gilvus, 218. 

noveboracensis. 179, 333. 

olivaceus, 217. 

philadelphicus. 291. 

solitarius, ^t^^. 
Vireosylvia olivacea, 176. 177. 17S. 

179. 
Vulture, Black, 286. 
Warbler, Audubon's, 100. 

Bay-breasted, 213. 

Black-and-white Creeping. 
210. 

Black-and-yellow. 11. 

Blackburnian, 13, 213. 

Black-capped Flycatching. 
217. 

Black-poll, 213, 269. 

Black- throated Blue. 12, 213. 
244. 

Black-throated Green. 9. 11. 

13' 213. 
Blue- winged Yellow, 210, 213. 
Canadian Flycatching, 217. 
Cape May, 59, 213. 
Chestnut-sided, 6, 9. 213. 
Connecticut, 192. 
Golden Swamp, 290. 
Hooded. 216. 
Kirtland's. 389. 
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Warbler, Mourning, 9. 12, 13. 

Nashville, 6, 7, 211. 

Prairie, 189. 

Summer, 212. 

Tennessee, 212. 

Worm-eating, 210. 

Yellow, 6, 8. 

Yellow Redpoll. 213. 

Yellow-rumped, 213. 

Yellow-throated, 189. 
Ward, C. W., notes on Ardea 

wrrr*// Ridgw., 161. 
Wasseramsel, 120. 
Water-Thrush. See Thrush. 
Waxwing, Bohemian, 10, 244. 288, 
294. 

Cedar, 244. 

Northern, 158. 
Welsh, F. R., odd nesting-site of 
the Great-crested Flycatcher, 391. 
Wheatcar, 378, 398. 
Whippoorwill, 246. 
Widgeon, American, 394. 

European. 80. 
Wife, Old, 184. 
Willard, S. W., the migration of 

our winter birds, 221. 
Wilsonia bonapartii, 231. 

minuta, 231. 

initrata. 231. 



Wilsonia pusilla, 231. 
Wintle, E. D., the Loggerhead 
Shrike {Lanins ludovicianus)^ 

193- 
Woodcock, 87, 248. 

Woodpecker, Alaskan Three-toed, 
164. 
Banded-backed Three-toed, 

161. 
Black-backed Three- toed, 93, 

161. 
Downy, 9, 93, 122, 161, 246. 
Golden-winged, 6. 
Hairy, 9, 12, 87, 161, 246. 
Ivory-billed, 286. 
Pileated, 9, 12, 246. 
Red-headed, 189, 246. 
Red-naped, 100. 
Yellow-bellied, 12, 86, 286. 
Wren, Carolina, 137, 286. 

House, 6, 85, 137, 244. 
Long-bilied Marsh, 138. 
Short-billed Marsh. 59, 139. 
Winter, 12, 13, 138. 
Yellow-throat, Maryland, 380. 
Young, C. J., notes on certain birds 
observed on a voyage from Liver- 
pool to Qiiebec in September, 

1883, 398- 
Zamrlodia. 366. 
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81, 
96, 

105, 
106, 

185, 
208, 

260, 
261, 
290, 

303 » 
308, 

406. 



i. 



line 16, transpose the words Extent and Length. 
" 14, for 1881 read 1882. 
•* 38. for Smidt read Smit. 
last word, for grtFvia read niei'ia. 
line 35. dele the words 'publication of the.' 
3, for of read on. 
'• 6, add— C. \\. M. 

4, for Pickering read Picking. 

33, for collection read Museum. 

34. for Museum read collection. 
40, for 8 read 7. 
20, for 9 read 8. 
25, for mein read mien. 
36, for naturalist read naturalists. 
28, for Blackiston read Blakiston. 
46, for 1877 read 1887. 

9, (first colunm) for Astrigalinu< read Astragalinus. 
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